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A GENERATION 
OF PERFECT FEET 


The manufacturers 
of the remarkable 
SOROSIS SHOE— 
after having made a 
very careful study of growing feet, 
have just perfected a line of 


JUNIOR SOROSIS SHOES 
for Boys and Girls 


which are endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. ‘The adoption by intelligent 
Mothers of our plan of fitting gTOW- 
ing feet will secure to the rising gen- 
eration the blessing of perfect feet, 
and the pedal irregularities which 
now exist will be no longer possible. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ “SOROSIS” 


are now being shown in ‘*‘ Sorosis ’’ Stores 


Ask for them A. _E. LITTLE = CO. 67 Blake Street 


or address nufactu , Lynn, Mass. 
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WORKING ONE’S WAY THROUGH WOMEN’S COLLEGES: 


BY ALICE 


KATHARINE 


FALLOWS. 


WITH PICTURES BY CHARLOTTE HARDING. 


| pre within the entrance of the gymna- 
’ 


sium at Smith College is a small square 
room which looks like a booth at a church 
fair. The bulletin-boards on its walls are 
covered with blue prints, copies of Gib- 
son pictures, painted frames, college flags, 
bright-colored class banners, pincushions, 
pillow-covers, and a score of other fancy 
articles which seem the pastime of an idle 
hour. In reality, each one represents the 
serious investment of a girl who is working 
her way. The Smith College calendar hang- 
ing in a corner took one girl half through 
the term. The picture-frame opposite paid 
the incidental expenses of another for a 
year, while the jolly pair of foot-ball play- 
ers, constructed out of tissue-paper and pe- 
cans, sitting on the window-sill made the 
temporary fortune of their inventor. A day 
after she had slipped in and put them there 
they became the college fad, and for weeks 
she could not turn them out fast enough to 
fill her orders. Then suddenly their popu- 
larity waned; no one wanted them; and now, 
faded and covered with dust, the two favor- 
ites of a past hour sit neglected in their 
corner, a pathetic warning of the incon- 
stancy of college demand. 

' For an article by the same writer on working one’s 


way through men’s colleges, see THE CENTURY for last 
month.— Epitor. 
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Like Smith students, college girls every- 
where try these picturesque methods of mak- 
ing money. The pretty trifles which they 
sell might seem to a poet the spontaneous 
expression of the feminine instinct for grace 
and beauty, but they illustrate rather a 
poverty -of financial opportunities. A col- 
lege man in his effort to support himself is 
limited only by his capacity. He can break 
stones in the road or publish a paper, as his 
talent provides. He is free to enter any 
trade or business in the town, or invent a 
new one if he pleases. He may wander 
where he will along economic highways and 
byways. No one thinks of putting an ob- 
stacle in his way. 

But when a girl, out of the fullness of her 
desire, determines to work her way through 
college, she must first rid herself of the no- 
tion that she can copy her college brother. 
Otherwise she will meet with disappointment, 
for long ago Mrs. Grundy set a distinction 
between labor fitting for men and for women, 
and our colleges for girls still respect it. 
During undergraduate days, at least, they 
believe in an emphasis of the woman wo- 
manly. The self-supporting girl, therefore, 
finds before many an industry open to her 
college brother a sign on which custom or 
the college president has written the un- 
compromising words, “ No Admittance.” She 
All rights reserved. 
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can neither weed lawns nor dig gardens, clean 
furnaces nor shovel snow. ‘The girl who 
should turn grocery clerk or who became a 
component part of a baker’s or butcher’s or 
hotel-keeper’s staff in her college town would 
be a focus for the puzzled attention of the 
whole faculty, while a student dairymaid, 
fruiterer, or butter-merchant within the 
confines of the college would raise a storm 
of protest from Maine to California. Yet 
college men in similar positions meet only 
praise and commendation. 

Doubtless some of the occupations in the 
diminished list for girls declared official by 
college censors will seem trivial enough to 
the masculine student-merchant who sells 
milk by the thousand quarts and butter by 
countless pounds. Nevertheless, the college 
girl invests as much energy and strength 
and originality in her tasks as the college 
man in his. If she earns as much money as 
he, her effort must be almost doubled. Few 
girls, under the circumstances, have the phys- 
ical exuberance necessary to meet the strain 
of entire self-support. They must stop short 
at self-help. But the attitude of a woman’s 
college is strongly paternal. Though re- 
strictions are laid on the student who works 


her way, scholarships and loans, as far as 
they go, are the compensations, and, when 
these are exhausted, a protective care and 
watchfulness which seldom fall to the lot 
of the college man. 
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Moreover, a girl by virtue of being a girl 
has an inherited knowledge of housewifely 
tools before she puts on her first pinafore. 
It is her one point of superiority over her 
college brother, and she has made the most 
of it. As symbols of the higher education, 
broom, dust-pan, and needle should be en- 
shrined with cap and gown, for they are 
the weapons with which many a student has 
won her diploma. If all the girls who have 
ever worked their way through college could 
be passed in review and made to answer 
the question “How?” nine out of every ten 
would probably pay tribute to the commer- 
cial value of their feminine accomplishments. 

The aptitude of women for housework 
Mount Holyoke has put to good use. Stu- 
dents answer the bell and act as housemaids 
and waitresses. A brigade of girls looks 
after the dining-room; the tables are cleared 
and set, salt-cellars filled, silver cleaned, and 
dishes washed, with fun and laughter that 
shut out the idea of irksome work. No stu- 
dent of the college escapes her share of 
domestic service. As far as possible she is 
allowed to do what she likes best. Seniors 
have the first choice and freshmen bring up 
the rear. Outside of cooking and scrubbing, 
the entire domestic machinery of the houses 
is managed by the girls. But the tax on each 
student’s time is slight. Fifty minutes is the 
longest period required, thirty the average; 
and when a girl becomes expert in her task 
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she can whisk through it in even less time. 
This small amount of work means that col- 
lege expenses are a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty dollars less than they could be 
otherwise. The reduction is most important 
to the poor student, but is in no way an 
affront to her self- 
respect, since her 
neighbor, with an in- 
exhaustible supply of 
dollars, has exactly 
the same treatment. 

The“ domestic sys- 
tem” at Holyoke is a 
survival of the old 
days when higher 
education for women 
was in its infancy. 
The college was a 
seminary then, but at 
the time of its found- 
ing offered more 
advanced work for 
girls than any other 
school before it, and 
prepared the way 
for Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley, which 
were the climax of 
the movement. In 
the middle of the 
century, money, as a 
rule, was scarce in 
the families of girls 
hungry for more 
learning than the 
district school could 
supply, and even if it was not, fathers were 
reluctant to invest any great amount in the 
doubtful experiment of educating their 
daughters. The answer of Holyoke to this 
objection was the domestic system, which 
saved the work of many maids, and applied 
their wages on the students’ accounts. 

In the years that have followed, the need 
for economy has grown less and the girls’ 
tasks have been lightened little by little. 
But the psychological effect of the domestic 
syst -:mseems tothose in charge of thecollege 
most desirable, and housework will probably 
be part of the college régime for years to 
come. Even the exchange of tasks, the ad- 
vocates of the system feel, has a definite 
value. “I ’m owing you one ‘domestic ser- 
vice,’” says the rich girl to the poor girl who 
has an examination, a rehearsal of a play, 
and an essay to copy in the same afternoon. 
“T’ll pay it now, if you like. You washed 
my glasses the other night, and I'll dust 
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your parlor to-day.” In such insignificant 
ways as this, say the Holyoke authorities, 
students may learn the whole law of equiva- 
lents, which, universally applied, might trans- 
form a world. 

Wellesley, until a few years ago, exacted 
housework of every 
student. But on 
many accounts it was 
thought best, in the 
later development of 
the college, to strike 
this requirement out, 
raising the price of 
board instead, and 
allowing the students 
to pay outright the 
money for which 
formerly they had 
given an equivalent 
in work. The system, 
however, was not en- 
tirely abandoned. , It 
is still in operation at 
two of the college 
halls, Fiske and Eliot, 
for the benefit of 
those who need it 
especially —self-help- 
ing students who 
otherwise would find 
a college course ut- 
terly impossible. In 
both cottages the 
girls are allowed a 
discount of one hun- 
dred dollars for the 
Everything is arranged for 


work they do. 
their convenience, and even filling lantps 
becomes almost a pleasure when it can be 
done in a room as neat as wax, with a con- 


genial companion. This task, too, has the 
advantage of definiteness. It may not seem 
so dainty a performance as whipping up a 
golden custard or evolving an original cake; 
but when fires are slow and ovens rebellious, 
and the baking takes twice as long as it 
should, the house dessert-maker envies, oily 
fingers and all, the lamp-filler who can cal- 
culate her work to a dot. 

At Oberlin, which was one of the first 
colleges to offer the higher education to 
women on equal terms with men, earning 
one’s way and housework, to the women at 
least, seem to have the inevitable connection 
of cause and effect. Self-supporting stu- 
dents there have come to be such a common 
occurrence that the town cooperates with 
the college and takes them into consideration 
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A LAUNDRY FOR STUDENTS’ USE. 


in planning to have its work done. Many of 
the Oberlin homes, and some of the boarding- 
houses as well, dispense with servants en- 
tirely, and give college girls their places. 
In one way it is helpful to the working stu- 
dent to be taken for granted. She is one of 
a series of self-helping girls that has filed 
through the college without interruption 
since it first opened its doors. The town isa 
thrifty one. Its inhabitants have no money 
to spare, and in a business transaction they 
must be sure that for what they give they 
receive a just value. Therefore, if a student 
has room and board which cost four dollars 
a week, she must give four dollars’ worth of 
work, at ten cents an hour,—five cents less 
than is given the Oberlin man, — which means 
forty hours a week, or about five a day, spent 
in assisting the lady of the house. With 
such a heavy mortgage on her time it is all 
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but impossible for her to finish her course in 
four years. Oberlin allows its students to 
spread their work over five or six years, and 
the self-supporting girl, unless she has a 
constitution of iron, must take the longer 
period. In other colleges, where self-sup- 
porting students are more of a rarity, a girl 
may slip into a place where she has room 
and board in exchange for only a nominal 
amount of work. The Oberlin girl, whatever 
her trials, will not be demoralized by getting 
something she does not pay for; but by the 
time her five hours’ stint is over for the day, 
she feels that her self-respect could survive 
the shock if her patron should find it more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

For the Oberlin girl who prefers to con- 
centrate her housewifely talents on herself, 
Keep Home, an old-fashioned, rambling 
house owned by the college, provides rooms 
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at fifty cents a week. With the little cook- 
stove which is part of the furniture of every 
room, a frying-pan, and a coffee-pot, she has 
all the paraphernalia necessary for her frugal 
meals. Her breakfast oatmeal simmers while 
she is dressing. At noon she slips a potato 
into the oven with one eye on her Latin 
grammar, and completes her midday meal 
with a dish of canned corn, perhaps, and an 
egg or two. Supper becomes simple or elab- 
orate according to her appetite and the 
state of her funds. Meat is sometimes in- 
cluded in the bill of fare, but to the girls at 
Keep Home it often ceases to be a daily 
necessity. Some of them are farmers’ daugh- 
ters who come in from the surrounding 
country, and parental visits more or less 
frequently result in a supply of eggs and 
vegetables, or bread and cake, which the 
mother has made with loving thoughts of 
her college girl. But the student who comes 
from a distance and has no convenient link 
between herself and the home larder can 
live very reasonably and wholesomely at 
Keep Home if she has even a working know- 
ledge of the chemistry of foods. One stu- 
dent’s weekly expenses, including room-rent, 
fuel, light, and food, amounted to a dollar 
and sixty-five cents, and her meals, she said, 
were plentiful and good. Weekly expenses, 
with very careful planning, can be brought 
down to a dollar, and occasional girls have 
lived on seventy-five cents, but not without 
a loss of physical strength, which left them 
in poor condition for college work. Some- 
times girls get only their breakfast and 
supper, taking dinner in one of the board- 
ing-houses of the town and working out 
the cost of it, which is ten cents or more, by 
washing the dishes and setting the table 
afterward. 

Keep Home for more than forty years has 
been the refuge of poor students. While 
college life for its occupants, perhaps, has 
not been so full of color and enjoyment as 
for the girls who needed to take no anxious 
thought for the morrow, they have made the 
most of the blessings they could have, and, 
without exception, by their achievements in 
the world have made Oberlin proud to ac- 
knowledge them as graduates. 

In the University of California, as well as 
in Oberlin, housework is a popular way of 
solving the problem of self-support. Many 
of the girls find places in private houses of 
Berkeley, where they earn their board and 
lodging with three or four hours’ work a day. 
The university has also undertaken a very 
interesting experiment, which is nothing less 
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WORKING ONE’S 
than a sewing-school for college women. A 
house of eleven rooms, four blocks from the 
campus, has been rented by the university 
and equipped completely with cutting-tables, 
sewing-machines, chairs, footstools, work- 
baskets, cupboards, and everything else that 
a model sewing-school should have. The 
course, conducted by an expert seamstress, 
is thoroughly systematic, including all grades 
of sewing from the simplest basting to the 
finest needlework, and a diploma is the re- 
ward for completing it. Each student regis- 
ters for as many hours a week as she chooses, 
and is paid by the hour for what she does. 
Nearly fifty girls are enrolled, and some of 
their work is so exquisitely done that it finds 
a ready market even in Chicago and New 
York. The Hearst Domestic Industry, as the 
institution is called, in honor of its founder, 
not only affords material help to worthy col- 
lege girls, but aims also to keep the mem- 
bers in touch with current events, and by 
various entertainments to give them the 
social training which must too often be left 
out of the schedule of the self-helping 
student. 

In the classification of colleges by the 
characteristic opportunities they offer needy 
girls, Bryn Mawr represents the antith- 
esis of Holyoke, Wellesley, Oberlin, and 
the University of California. Students as 
servants are an unknown quantity there. 
Far from doing the work of the house, the 
Bryn Mawr girl is not even required to make 
her own bed. The college aims to give her 
freedom for intellectual development, and, 
according to its traditions, this is best at- 
tained by releasing her from all the entan- 
gling details of domestic work. Student 
occupations naturally conform to the policy 
of the college, and the Bryn Mawr girl uses 
her head rather than her hands in working 
her way through. If she is well qualified, 
tutoring is a sure resource, and sessions with 
students less learned than she mean from 
seventy-five cents to a dollar and a half an 
hour. The college book-shop is a most prof- 
itable venture, and yields the two students 
who manage it a net income of two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty dollars a year. As- 
sistants in the chemical and biological labo- 
ratories receive one hundred dollars a year 
for five and a half hours’ work a week. The 
student who distributes supplies in the chem- 
ical laboratory for two hours a day has one 
hundred dollars. The assistant librarian is 
paid two hundred dollars a year, and the 
girls who distribute letters in the five halls 
of residence, twenty-five dollars each. 

Vou. LXII.—38. 
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At Bryn Mawr, students make few com- 
mercial experiments on their college public, 
because the negative method of saving 
money by scholarships proves the best way 
of earning it. At colleges where housework 
has a monetary value, incidental occupations 
are likewise unimportant, and the substan- 
tial reduction in board and tuition becomes 
the self-helping girl’s main dependence. 
Holyoke, the exponent of the domestic 
system, offers little encouragement to the 
student speculator. A prodigality of dimes 
and quarters in the purchase of luxuries is 
the exception rather than the rule. The low 
prices charged by the college set the stan- 
dard, and while the student finds this fact 
desirable when she pays her term-bill, she 
feels the disadvantage of it when she tries 
to make money out of her companions. The 
girl who knows how to do up delicate gar- 
ments sometimes becomes washerwoman for 
those of her companions who prefer to do 
their fine laundry-work by proxy. Amateur 
milliners turn their knack for trimming hats 
to account. Here and there a girl reports 
college news for a paper, and occasionally 
some one is employed in the library or in the 
laboratories. The girl who can manipulate 
a type-writer finds work to do among the 
faculty, and several act as agents for laun- 
dries, or for the jewelers who sell college 
pins. But the student who depends on any 
of these things to meet her expenses will 
find herself a bankrupt before the week is 
over. 

Like Holyoke, Oberlin offers few alterna- 
tives besides housework to its self-helping 
girl. So many of her companions are as 
poor as she that student trade can get no 
foothold. Neither is the town to be tempted 
by useless trifles. Something that lessens 
work for Oberlin mothers who are their own 
maids of all work may have a transient suc- 
cess. Self-heating irons one girl found re- 
munerative. Another drove a thriving trade 
in tin cookers. She used one herself every 
day to prepare her own meals in layers on 
her diminutive stove, and then rehearsed 
her experience with such eloquence to pro- 
spective customers that they bought on the 
spot. The company made this particular girl 
one of its authorized agents. The labor-sav- 
ing inventions for housekeepers are limited, 
however, and if the Oberlin girl does not 
happen upon a self-heating iron or a cooker, 
the history of her financial attempts makes 
dismal reading. 

At Wellesley, where prices are graded 
according to the amount of housework done 
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by a student, incidental occupations are more 
in evidence. The girls are not all on the same 
financial level, and the poor girl who wishes 
to sell finds her complement in the girl of 
means who is ready to buy. In a number of 
ways students meet the needs of their fellow- 


students. Tutoring is the best of these, al- 
though the supply of amateur teachers often 
exceeds the demand of students needing 
coaching. Artistic girls make burnt-leather 
frames and knickknacks. Practical girls 
sell home-made candy, press dresses, and do 
the hundred other odd jobs which crop up 
from time to time in a community of girls. 
In view of the small receipts, however, these 
attempts to make money seem of little value 
except as financial pastimes. 

In other colleges, like Smith and Vassar, 
which are neither definitely committed to 
the cause of housework nor directly opposed 


to it, the incidental occupations of the stu- 
dents become a more important factor. As 
Holyoke might be chosen to represent the 
domestic element in college self-support, and 
Bryn Mawr the intellectual, Smith could be 
taken to illustrate the original and inven- 
tive. Perhaps the greater number of in- 
dependent student industries there is an 
accident due to the wider field offered by 
the largest college population in the coun- 
try, or it may have a subtler significance as 
a translation of the Smith spirit of personal 
freedom into practical affairs. But whatever 
the reason, the fact remains that Smith 
stands first among women’s colleges in the 
number of its incidental occupations. 
College girls, however, rarely manifest 
the talent for business organization which 
is characteristic of self-supporting college 
men. Their financial careers seldom have 
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any organic unity. They play at Jack of 
all trades, for the ventures in which they 
engage are only makeshifts. The dollars 


they earn are not an end in themselves, 
but a bridge to their diplomas. 
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teachers. In the spring another class is 
formed, this time for the juniors who wish to 
furbish up their steps before the Junior Pro- 
menade, which is their great social event of 
the year. The teachers are usually girls who 
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Even Smith, which represents the ultra- 
development of student support, follows the 
rule. Few financial attempts are made which 
by a stretch of the imagination can be 
called a business. Two or three girls each 
year form a dancing-class, which fills rapidly 
with freshman recruits who have been so 
busy in their intellectual preparation for co!- 
lege that they have neglected the graces 
and accomplishments which they need as 
soon as they are safely within. The sopho- 
more reception to the first class is given 
about the middle of the term, and the new- 
comers are only too glad to find some one 
who will drill them in the rules of the dance 
before the great occasion puts them on pub- 
lic exhibition. The fee for each member of 
the class is small, but the large number who 
join makes the venture profitable to the 


love dancing for its own sake, and, even after 
a couple of hours’ exhausting effort dragging 
about inexperienced partners, hold fast to 
the conviction that it is more restful to earn 
money by their toes than by their brains. 

A student whose particular accomplish- 
ment was darning stockings set about mak- 
ing use of it in a way that showed a limited 
amount of business capacity at least. She 
offered to keep the stockings belonging to 
one wardrobe in order during the year for 
three dollars, and at this rate obtained per- 
haps thirty customers, divided among four 
or five different houses. 

One industry which very hearly meets 
Webster’s definition of a business is the 
making of gymnasium suits during the first 
six weeks of the year. The girl who secures 
the contract to fit out the three or four hun- 
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dred freshmen with suits must have a handy 
needle, a level head, and executive ability. 
She will earn perhaps three hundred dollars, 
but she must lead a dog’s life for a month 
and a half to do it. Running a dressmaking 
establishment is not an easy matter even for 
one to the manner born, but a “gym ”-suit 
manufactory to a novice is a hundred times 
worse. She must buy the flannel, cut out the 
suits, and get the freshmen fitted and into 
their costumes on the gymnasium floor by 
the 4th of November. Sometimes the pres- 
sure of time is so great that the suits are 
not distributed until the morning of the 
drill. Then, unless the suit-maker has a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, she may not appre- 
ciate the humor of the situation when, taking 
a proud glance at her handiwork, she sees a 
tall girl walk out looking like an ostrich in 
a suit half a dozen sizes too small. She may 
be almost ready to shed tears over her dread- 
ful mistake, until the evident owner appears, 
resembling a clown at a circus, in a suit flop- 
ping about her ankles, and she realizes that a 
transposition of the suits is her only blunder. 

With these few exceptions, the occupa- 
tions of a Smith girl are almost altogether 
sporadic and desultory. Blue prints, how- 
ever, are so popular that the making of them 
attains well-nigh to the dignity of a trade. 
Scenesabout Northampton, collegebuildings, 
college houses, and members of the faculty 
in every situation, are stock subjects. But 
when a distinguished guest comes to the 
college the real fun of blue-print-making 
begins. Whoever the visitor may be, his ex- 
perience is the same: snap! snap! snap! his 
smiles and bows are caught in numberless 
camerasallalong the line of laughing girls,un- 
til some friendly door closes behind him. The 
next morning the blue prints appear on the 
bulletin-board: Chauncey M. Depew, it may 
be, with a joke in his eyes; J. M. Barrie, 
looking a trifle blasé; kindly Joe Jefferson, 
hat off; Paderewski, in his radiance of hair; 
or President McKinley himself, with his 
calm, dispassionate smile. Before noon the 
order-blanks are filled, and a few days after- 
ward the picture of the distinguished man 
is printed, washed, dried, and delivered in 
an envelop to its purchaser, all for the mod- 
erate sum of five cents. This is not a great 
amount, to be sure, but there is no royal road 
to self-support in a woman’s college, and the 
girl earning her way cannot afford to let any 
five cents slip through her fingers. She 
does n’t despise even the four cents which are 
the reward of one of the most amusing tasks 
to which a money value is attached—the 
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catching of frogs, insects, and other crea- 
tures on the back campus for the biological 
students who have objections to doing it for 
themselves. 

Certain industries at Smith follow the 
season of the year. The approach of Christ- 
mas is announced by the tempting articles 
on the bulletin-boards of the little salesroom 
in the gymnasium. Curious signs appear 
also in the college dormitories. But the 
occupations they imply are not taken seri- 
ously by the self-supporting girl whose finan- 
cial difficulties are chronic. They are rather 
the devices of light-hearted girls suffering 
from the temporary lack of money incident 
to the end of the term. 

One elaborate sign, perhaps, shows the 
picture of a chic tailor-made girl whose 
modestly lifted skirt displays a shoe stripped 
of every button. Underneath is written: 
“Shoe-buttons put on with patent fasteners, 
fifteen cents per pair.” Another miniature 
sign-board shows a room in dire confusion, 
and tucked away in a corner the alluring 
information, “I will make your bed and dust 
your room on easy terms until vacation. 
Apply early.” A dainty girl in cap and 
apron, on a square of cardboard, begs the 
privilege of washing dishes after “spreads” 
foraconsideration. Advertisements of good 
trunk-packers receive respectful attention, 
as do the notices of girls willing to turn lamp- 
fillers or boot-blacks for a limited period. 

Soon after the Ist of February the bul- 
letin-board is filled with sample valentines. 
Pretty or humorous, they are usually clever, 
and the student without ingenuity who 
wishes to participate in the pleasant Smith 
festivities on the 14th of February is only 
too glad to add to the income of a self-sup- 
porting girl by paying the small sum neces- 
sary to secure them. 

Spring is the time for shirt-waist makers. 
The student who can produce a well-fitting 
waist of the latest pattern is sure of custom 
enough to keep her as busy as she pleases, 
since there are always thoughtless maids 
who put their trust in the leisure of dress- 
makers, and find it mistaken. The girl who 
offers shirt-waists of an inferior grade has 
customers, too. It is much more comfor- 
table, of course, to have a waist fit well, but 
even if it draws in the sleeve and is queer 
about the seams, the kind-hearted Smith 
girl, if she can afford it, will not complain 
too bitterly, but will set down the sum she 
pays for it in the charity column of her ac- 
count-book, and present the garment to the 
next worthy person she meets. 





Tutoring, as in 
other women’s col- 
leges, is one of the 


staple occupations of 


Smith, but without 
the rich financial re- 
ward it brings in col- 
leges for men. Under- 
graduates receive only 
fifty or seventy-five 
cents an hour. For 
some reason money 
seems to “be less 
freely in circulation 
in a college for wo- 
men. Wealth counts 
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to pay it all at once; so he winds a cold 
cloth about his head and retires into se- 
clusion with a tutor, who may demand any 
price he likes if he will only pull his pupil 
through. 

At Smith the feminine counterpart of 
this procrastinating man has no chance to 
indulge herself. Examinations there are not 
the end and aim of all things. The Smith 
girl has periodical tests and frights all 
through the term; she does not 
cling to her tutor as her only 


escape 


intellectual ship- 


wreck, and because her emergency 
is not so strenuous, even if she had 
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the money of the college 
man, it would probably not 
find its way into a tutor’s 
pocket. 

A position in the night- 


so little that the rich 
girl is more likely to 
learn economy than 
the poor girl extrav- 


agance. The leisure 
class, too, has a con- 
spicuously small rep- 
resentation at Smith. 
Sometimes a college 
man may saunter 
through the term as 
if it were a delight- 
ful kind of club: but 
when thetime of exam- 
inations approaches, 
he knows that he must 
pay the reckoning, 
even if his method is 
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school or the high 
school sometimes 
falls to the lot of an 
undergraduate stu- 
dent who is experi- 
enced in teaching, 
but this extension 
of college tutoring 
is only occasional. 
A spelling-class is 
rather a humorous 
modification of the 
tutoring plan, but 
one which might well 
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be copied elsewhere. Thecharge of poor spell- 
ing is made with truth against graduates of 
so many colleges that the literary authorities 
of Smith have decided that no girl is en- 
titled to her degree who cannot spell her own 
language. When the symptoms of bad spell- 
ing begin to appear in her themes they are 
carefully watched, and as soon as the malady 
is clearly recognized, into the spelling-class 
goes the girl. With her compan- 
ions in misery she spells her lesson 
twice a week to one of the under- 
graduates, and pays twenty-five cents 
each time for the privilege. It is 
surprising how even this small toll 
sharpens a girl’s wits and improves 
her spelling. From her point of view 
twenty-five cents for pleasure is a 
much more desirable investment, and 
she bends her best energies toward 
dispensing with the class as soon as 
possible. 

In connection with the academic 
work of the college a number of girls 
find ways of earning money. One or 
two are paid a few dollars each week 
for sitting in the college library 


during certain hours every day, and 


another takes charge of the reading-room. 
A few students are on a reserve force to 
assist in the laboratories when it is neces- 
“sary. They wash bottles, put in order the 
new materials as they come in from time to 
time, or do other light tasks, at the rate of 
twenty-five cents an hour. Such labor is 
worth no more, to be sure, but it is a dis- 
couraging problem in arithmetic to calculate 
how many hours’ work at twenty-five cents 
an hour it will require to earn one week’s 
board and room-rent. Type-writing, stenog- 
raphy, making manifold copies of syllabi for 
the faculty, copying themes for the literary 
girls and music for the music students—all 
these occasional tasks, though much better 
than nothing, have the same dispiriting qual- 
ity of requiring much time for little money. 

A visitor who knows Vassar students only 
as the happy, care-free, prettily gowned 
hostesses of Founder’s Day would be sur- 
prised if told how many of them work for 
part of their college living. In the senior 
class alone twenty-five girls are helping 
themselves, and the lower classes, as well, 
have their due proportion of poor girls. The 
college has several positions to offer which 
are sure and remunerative. Two girls divide 
the duties of postmistress between them, and 
several carry the mail about the corridors. 
One girl acts as caretaker of the chapel, 
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putting it in order for services and attending 
to the ventilation. Another places flowers 
in the parlors and halls for public occasions. 
Others have work in the library, and those 
who are expert in astronomy assist materi- 
ally in making intricate calculations and 
careful computations. 

The students, among themselves, dupli- 
cate many of the industries of the Smith 


girls, and, 
like them, 
cover the 
whole gamut 
of practical 
and artistic 
effort, from 
knitting — slip- 
pers and golf- 
jackets to 
painting din- 
ner-cards. The 
contrasts af- 
forded by these incidental occupations are 
sometimes startling. The debater who won 
the day with her eloquence and masculine 
logic, in her odd moments, perhaps, presses 
dresses; the star performer in a musical 
recital blacks boots; while the poet, on the 
principle of the penny in the slot, turns out 
class poems at twenty-five cents an hour. 
The college population of Vassar is only 
half as large as that of Smith, and com- 
mercial enterprises are consequently on a 
smaller scale; but the position of the col- 
lege, at a distance from the town, affords 
the Vassar girl a special set of occupations 
of which her Smith sister cannot make use. 
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“TWO GIRLS DIVIDE THE DUTIES OF 
POSTMISTRESS BETWEEN THEM.” 
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Sometimes she turns messenger-girl and does 
errands on commission in Poughkeepsie for 
the other students. She acts as agent for 
some popular manufacturer of candy, and, 
since she has no rival within several miles, 
finds her venture profitable. The girl, too, 
who sells lace collars, ribbons, and other 
feminine trifles enjoys all the practical ad- 
vantages of a monopoly, as no enterprising 
store just around the corner diverts custom 
from her. Renting bicycles is another occu- 
pation, made profitable by the distance of 
the college from bicycle-shops. In the spring 
and fall the owner of a good machine puts 
many a fifteen cents in her pocket as the 
price of an hour’s use of it. Bicycles must 
be cleaned, and there are always plenty of 
students willing to do it for a price, with 
feelings of gratitude that regular masculine 
bicycle-cleaners are out of reach. 

The senior auction held just before com- 
mencement is the postlude of the self-sup- 
porting girls’ financial experiments. The 
seniors gather together all the articles they 
wish to sell, a motley array of couches, 
desks, chairs, tables, curtains, books, ket- 
tles, lamps, pans, chafing-dishes, souvenir 
spoons, pictures, and blue prints. The auc- 
tion is held in the gymnasium, and is made 
a festive occasion. The whole college is in- 
vited to buy, and as the auctioneer is the 
wit of the college, the performance makes 
the ordinary comic opera, by comparison, 
seem a tame affair. Each article that 
falls under the hammer is a signal for re- 
newed laughter, and the mirth of the owners 
rings happiest of all, for successful sales 
mean that they will have a snug little sum 
with which to meet the difficulties of their 
out-of-college career. 

Barnard and Radcliffe, the companion 
pieces, as it were, of Columbia and Harvard, 
are so small that self-helping girls find com- 
mercial enterprises which confine them to 
their companions as customers scarcely 
worth while. With Radcliffe, however, the 
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limitation has resulted in a new departure, 
an advance step in college self-support. - In 
all the other women’s colleges the oppor- 
tunity of the girl making her way virtu- 
ally ends at the campus gate, where the 
college man’s begins. In Radcliffe this is a 
condition of the past. Last fall the field of 
the self-supporting girl was widened to in- 
clude the whole of Cambridge and Boston, 
and by means of circulars hundreds of fami- 
lies were made aware of the fact that poor 
Radcliffe girls were anxious to mend, take 


Sewing on freshman gym suits . 
Darning stockings and mending 


Dress-braids and miscellaneous sewing for students 


Selling Christmas books 


Agency for palmetto hats sold ar among students 


Agency for tooth-paste 

Tutoring students at 
Distributing college — : 
In other ways : 


care of children, read aloud, go on shopping 
errands, do copying or type-writing for an 
hour or so a day, or for one or two after- 
noons a week. 

In response to the appeal, work was found 
for a number of the girls, and by means of 
a student employment bureau the process of 
bringing together patron and employee was 
greatly facilitated. The employment bureau 
is not peculiar to Radcliffe. Under one name 
or another, the institution exists in almost 
every college for women. At Smith it is the 
Students’ Exchange, at Vassar the Bureau 
of Sales. At Wellesley and other colleges 
a committee of the College Christian Asso- 
ciation fills its office. The labor bureau has 
played an important part in the development 
of college self-support for women. It has 
registered the growing number of wage-earn- 
ing college girls and the effort to help them. 
But heretofore the supply and demand which 
it focused have been confined to the college 
public. The Radcliffe employment bureau, 
with its wider scope, represents the next 
stage of progress, and as an index of what 
other colleges may attempt in the future 
becomes historically important. 

At the University of Chicago, and at Cor- 
nell and Michigan universities, and other 
co-educational institutions, the methods of 
girls working their way are similar to those 
in the colleges exclusively for women. “De- 
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spise not the day of small things,” is the most 
appropriate motto, indeed, for the self-help- 
ing girl in any college of the country. The 
superb masculine confidence which squaresits 
shoulders and says, “I will raise my income 
to meet my desires,” finds its converse in the 
self-helping girl, who responds, “I will lower 
my desires to meet my income.” A record 
like the following of one girl’s financial effort 
for the year would furnish a reason for this dif- 
ference of attitude if there were no other. It 
is from the account-book of a Smith student. 


AMOUNT 
RECEIVED. 


HOURS 
SPENT. 


108 
10 
85 


$ 16.25 
1.50 
15.00 
5.00 10 
10.00 10 
3.00 8 
70.00 110 
2.50 
8.50 
131.75 35% 


The prices for work indicated by this ex- 
tract are more liberal than those in some 
of the other women’s colleges, but, even so, 
making a college living is such a task that 
the achievement of it seems almost a mir- 
acle. 

Fixed charges for tuition and board vary 
in the different colleges, and the possibility 
of reducing either item depends upon the 
particular institution. At Bryn Mawr the 
four hundred and fifty dollars which is 
the lowest charge for the year is lessened 
for the self-helping girl by scholarships. 
But since all regular students live in the 
college houses, she cannot economize in food, 
either by living in a cheap boarding-house 
or by becoming her own housekeeper. At 
Vassar, four hundred dollars is the yearly 
charge, part of which is remitted for the 
student who obtains one of the scholarships 
available in limited numbers. The Vassar 
community, also, is a unit in itself, with 
small chance for the girl who wishes to 
board outside. At Wellesley, again, stu- 
dents are housed entirely by the college; 
but the poor girl has more margin, for 
although the regular expenses are four 
hundred dollars a year, she can save a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty dollars 
by doing housework. Like Bryn Mawr and 
Wellesley, Holyoke provides places for all 
its students in dormitories, though the cost 
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of board and tuition, which is only two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year, makes the 
problem easier for girls with little money. 
At Oberlin, students board in the college 
houses or in the town, as they wish. The 
scale of prices for board is very low, ranging 
from three dollars to six dollars a week, 
while the girl who lives at Keep Home can 
bring her yearly expenses quite easily within 
a hundred dollars—by rigid economy, within 
seventy-five. At Smith tuition is one hun- 
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dred dollars a year, and the price for room 
and board in the college houses is three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. But Northampton lies 
so closely about the college that many of the 
students, in the present crowded condition 
of the college, board off the campus—a con- 
venient arrangement for those who wish 
more luxury than the college houses afford, 
or less, as the case may be. The poor girl 
finds a few places in town which offer board 
and room for four dollars and a half a week; 
but since the average charge lies between 
eight and nine, the four-fifty rate represents 
the lowest notch in the scale, with all the 
discomforts and inconveniences attaching to 


the lowest price of anything. Luxuries and 
the creature comforts of life do not rank 
first among the self-supporting girl’s desires. 
Four walls, however bare the room they in- 
close, and three meals a day, however mea- 
ger, become endurable when college is the 
reward. 

The paternal attitude of a woman’s col- 
lege results in a student atmosphere very 
pleasant for the girl who is working her 
way. She is regarded in the light of a trust, 
and her companions have her on their con- 
science. An incident in the recent history 
of Smith illustrates to a nicety the feeling 
of responsibility there. Not many years ago 
the college was so small that it was possible 
to comprehend in one acquaintance all mem- 
bers of all classes. Now a student considers 
herself possessed of a good memory if she 
knows every one of the X Y Z’s in her own 
class. College interests are continually shift- 
ing. The succession of events is so rapid 
that the college public, like Alice with the 
Red Queen, must run continually to stay 
where it is, and sometimes, in the swiftly 
moving panorama of college life, the poor 
student escapes notice for a while. A short 
time ago a freshman in this unpleasant con- 
dition, living at the remote end of some 
obscure Northampton street, when she was 
invited to a house dance, replied, “Why, yes. 
I should like to go, but what is it?” That a 
student who had been part of the college 
for three months should be ignorant of this 
most common festivity implied to the gir! 
who had invited her a poverty of fun and 
gossip and social life that touched her t 
the quick. Such social isolation at a man’s 
college would cause a ripple of sympathy 
but would probably be considered one of th: 
perfectly possible discomforts of working 
out one’s individuality on a self-supportin: 
basis. To Smith the loneliness of this fres! 
man seemed a reproach. The students wh: 
heard of it felt themselves half remiss, an: 
the committee of the Smith College Ass 
ciation for Christian Work (familiarly know 
as the S. C. A. C. W.) specially detailed t 
look after the welfare of less fortunate st 
dents considered that it had failed in its 
duty, and set about making reparation as 
quickly as might be. 

Socially, the democracy of any woman's 
college is in excellent running order, and 
the working girl starts out on an equality 
with her richest neighbors. The poor stu- 
dent at some of the colleges for men can 
gain a place in the social plutocracy of his 
alma mater only by reason of some extraor- 
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dinary personal endowment or some con- 
spicuous achievement. The self-supporting 
college girl, on the other hand, unless she is 
hopelessly dull or repellent, finds herself, 
without an effort, eligible to all the pleasures 
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economy to some of the richest college men. 
Pleasures, indeed, are so inexpensive that, 
if a girl has anything to spare beyond neces- 
sities, she need not deny them to herself. 
The festivities are often over at the hour 
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of her companions, practically as well as 
theoretically. At the least, she is an object 
of interest. If she is personally attractive, 
the fact of her supporting herself is a sure 
password to social advancement—to the 
presidency of classes perhaps, to the best 
societies, and to an enviable state of re- 
spectful popularity. 

So little does the aristocracy of wealth 
hold at Wellesley that when the student 
boot-black one day was overwhelmed with 
commissions, her room-mate, a girl of wealth, 
who had probably never blacked her own 
shoes in her life, rolled up her sleeves, and 
plied blacking and brush until the last shoe 
in the pile stood clean and polished beside 
its mate. Then the two girls went off arm 
in arm to a college entertainment. From 
Vassar comes similar testimony. The poor 
girl there holds a high place in college opin- 
ion, andif sheshows herself worthy of holding 
it, no social honor is beyond her reach. Bryn 
Mawr, Radcliffe, Barnard, Wells, and all the 
other women’s colleges, East and West, pride 
themselves on the same lack of distinction 
between the rich girls and the poor. 

The comparative simplicity of amusements 
in a woman’s college also contributes directly 
to the happiness of the poor girl. There are 
no éxpensive clubs to point the difference 
between her and her more favored class- 
mate. A great financial display is not yet 
the fashion at any of the colleges for girls, 
and their wildest extravagance would seem 


when many oftheprivateentertain- © 7, 

ments in the metropolitan colleges for men 
begin. The busy girl who attends them can 
still have the good night’s sleep she needs be- 
tween the strenuous tasks of her days. If 
the penalty is the burning of midnight oil 
to learn her lessons when she reaches home, 
the late hours cannot be charged to the play 
or dance which ended on the stroke of ten. 

Fashion, too, comes to the rescue of the 
poor college girl. A man student without a 
dress-suit at certain evening functions is an 
obvious impropriety. But dress-suits are 
an impossible luxury to the man who can 
scarcely pay for the bread he eats. The col- 
lege girl is given more latitude in the style 
of her gown. She can make ingenuity do 
duty for dollars, and, arrayed in a ten-cent 
lawn at an evening party, can hold her own 
with the girl in a gown imported from Paris. 
There is probably not a person in the room 
who will not respect her more because every 
stitch in the ten-cent lawn was set there by 
her own fingers. If she does not care that 
her dress is of cotton instead of silk, no one 
else will. It is herself that her companions 
care for, and even fine feathers cannot cover 
glaring deficiencies of mind or temper, or 
make a disagreeable girl popular. 

Still, self-support and even self-help in 
college imply disadvantages. The girl work- 
ing her way must give most of her recreation 
hours and part of her study-time as well to 
making money. All work and no play is not 
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a hygienic rule. If the student has a wide 
margin of strength, and can burn her candle 
at both ends without exhausting it, she may 
pull through the year in safety, or with no- 
thing worse at the end than an intolerable 
weariness which the variation of summer 
tasks will repair. But the student who has 
not this physical elasticity is likely to carry 
through the rest of her life the effect of the 
overstrain of her college years. 

Even the ordinary routine of academic 
life sometimes proves too strenuous, ner- 
vously, for a highly organized girl. The ten- 
sion snaps, and she finds herself taking a leap 
into nervous prostration. Add to the de- 
mands of college work, which the average 
student finds quite enough to occupy her 
attention, the anxiety which self-support in- 
volves, and the student must be robust 
indeed who does not show the effect of it in 
dark circles under her eyes, a loss of color 
in her face, and a lagging brain that needs 
whip and spur to make it do its work. The 
intellectual renunciations are usually hard- 
est for the self-supporting girl to make. She 
can forego sodas, strawberry ices with her 
friends, and other gracious little acts of hos- 
pitality which, though insignificant in them- 
selves, count high in the student’s estimate 
of happiness; she can read books gregari- 
ously instead of owning them; she can put 
the wistful desire for pretty gowns behind 
her: but the assurance of some professor 
that particular devotion to literature, mathe- 
matics, or science would win her unusual 
success seems like a sentence of failure 
when she is condemned to put all the vitality 
and enthusiasm necessary for such distine- 
tion into the struggle for bread and butter. 
To undergraduate perspective, college com- 
mencement seems so definitely the finality of 
all intellectual effort that, in a crisis like this, 
she takes no comfort from the thought of a 
horizon widening with the years which will 
soften the disappointments of her post-col- 
legiate days. 

Self-support presses less heavily on the 
average college man than on the average 
college woman, partly because he has a 
greater reserve of physical strength to draw 
on, partly because, by virtue of long centu- 
ries of inheritance, he takes more kindly to 
responsibility. Still the man, too, is likely to 
suffer, intellectually at least, because he 
must divide his attention between work and 
making money. 

A substitute for college self-support, with 
strong recommendations in its favor, is the 
method of working while you work and learn- 
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ing while you learn. Even at the expense of 
breaking class ties and losing treasured 
associations, students sometimes think it is 
better to leave college for a while, to earn 
money enough to go on with, and then to 
return to study without the distracting ne- 
cessity of commercial effort. They try teach- 
ing, business, factory work, or anything else 
that will give them an income temporarily. 
This solution of the problem, however, grows 
more difficult year by year. There are so 
many college graduates drifting about with- 
out positions that the inexperienced college 
boy or girl, except by some unusual turn of 
the wheel, has no chance to become a peda- 
gogue. Neither in business nor in the trades 
are vacant placeseasytofind. Unskilled labor 
is not rewarded with munificent wages, when 
even the workman with special training be- 
gins at the foot of the ladder and is thank- 
ful to get enough at first to keep body and 
soul together. The undergraduate, then, 
without preparation, who leaves college for 
a time and takes up work as a makeshift, 
and expects not only to live, but to save 
enough for college expenses as well, seems 
sanguine at least, if not presumptuous. 
Nevertheless, college men have accomplished 
the feat, and college girls too. One gir! 
saved enough to take her to college by work- 
ing in a printing-office, another by spending 
her mornings at housework, her afternoons 
in a factory, and her evenings in teaching. 
Most sub-freshmen or undergraduates with 
their way to make, however, are not so for- 
tunate as to have natural laws overturned 
for their benefit, and they must reconcile 
college and self-support as best they can. 
Another possible way to avoid the disad- 
vantages of self-support is by borrowing 
money. This solution, however, has its ow: 
set of disadvantages. Money-lenders with « 
keen eye to business are not particularly 
anxious to have college students as debtors. 
Although money can sometimes be obtained 
on a life-insurance policy, it is rather slende: 
security, and the stranger who will take th: 
risk is not always to be found. Borrowing. 
moreover, has the inconvenient condition of 
interest attached. But the psychological! 
effect on the student is often one of its 
worst features, for, viewed in any way, bor- 
rowing is a mortgage on an uncertain future. 
To a happy-go-lucky nature the danger is 
that the obligation will be considered too 
lightly. Money easily obtained is easy to 
spend. Students may become demoralized 
and spoil their chances for future success 
by degenerating into chronic borrowers. On 
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the other hand, the responsibility of debt 
may weigh so heavily on the more conscien- 
tious, may extend its shadow over so many 
long years, that any amount of hard work in 
an immediate present is better for them. 
The ideal way of helping students, per- 
haps, is to allow them to do enough wage- 
earning work to keep their independence 
and self-respect, but not so much that it 
will interfere with their studies. If, outside 
of this, their expenses can be met in some 
other way, they will find the paths of self- 
help pleasant to tread. Usually, however, 
funds are so small and needy students so 
many that few are likely to enjoy this pain- 
less method of meeting expenses. 
Scholarships, loans without interest, and 
gifts which make the recipients debtors to 
their own college, seem the best ways of 
lightening the rigors of self-support. Sym- 
pathetic professors, with the class-room as 
a kind of daily clinic, can diagnose accu- 
rately the needs of those they teach, and 
benevolent people who have given money for 
aid funds would feel that the return on their 
investment was a hundred times worth while 
if they could know how a loan here, or a gift 
there, changed the face of life for some 
baffled, desperate student fighting a hard way 
through. But the gratitude of students for 
such help becomes pathetic when it is illus- 
trated bya school-teacher on a meager salary 
who worked and saved and scrimped twelve 
years to meet her undergraduate debt; yet 
she is only one of many who have been willing 
to pay as heavily for their college paradise. 
Oftentimes self-support is such a series 
of struggles that, viewed from a larger 
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knowledge of the world, a college education 
bought at such a price seems scarcely worth 
while. Many positions are open which do 
not require the intellectual credentials of a 
B.A. degree, and even a sincere advocate of 
college education is inclined to believe that 
some of those, at least, who work their way 
through would be better off in such places. 

But students who can look back on a fin- 
ished course, and even those who are in the 
midst of the struggle, can never be brought 
to acknowledge such heresy. They are 
unanimously thankful to have a college edu- 
cation at any cost. 

There isadifference between students who 
must earn every cent before they spend it, 
and those whose college dollars come to them 
at fitting intervals like food to Elijah. Ex- 
istence is more full of stress and obligation 
and requirement for the self-supporting 
students. But whatever they may miss dur- 
ing their undergraduate days, they learn the 
meaning of the reality of life, and the mea- 
sure of themselves, which comes to other 
college students only when commencement 
has set the boundary between playtime and 
serious endeavor. College is but a prepara- 
tion for life. It succeeds best when it sends 
out men and women fitted to grapple with 
the facts of the future and to master them. 
The potentiality of success—this may self- 
supporting students gain from the hardships, 
the struggles, and the compensations of their 
college years, and like a declaration of col- 
lege independence is the knowledge that in 
this impartial, democratic America the rich- 
est student, the wisest student, the most 
popular student, can win no more. 












































MY GARDEN. 
(A HAMLET IN OLD HAMPSHIRE.) 


BY ANNA LEA MERRITT. ° 


WITH PICTURES 


S HEN rid of my goat and 

also of the early boy 

(who had plucked the 

fruit, hunted birds’ nests, 

and left the slug and 

weed to flourish), I found 

myself in undisputed 

possession of the garden—a garden well 
stocked only with slugs and weeds. 

Out of respect to public opinion, the usual 
stalwart vegetables had been planted: cab- 
bages and onions, carrots and potatoes—all 
detestable either to eat or to look at. All 
good ground and open places were filled with 
these, but under the clump of yews by the 
studio door, when elder-bushes and briers 
had sprung up, it was allowable to make a 
flower-bed, since nothing else would grow 
there. 

As yet I had no notion how many vege- 
tables we needed; having hitherto bought 
them daily, the area they covered, taking the 
year’s supply all together, was a great sur- 
prise. 

Gardening was new to me, but a long ac- 
quaintance with florists’ windows suggested 
the purchase of Lilium auratum as a modest 
beginning. A friend gave me tulips and 
crocuses, and a few young fruit-trees were 
bought. A jobbing gardener was recom- 
mended, in whose experience I rashly 
trusted. The fruit-trees were planted first, 
and then I asked where the lily-bulbs would 
do best. “ Lilies,” said he—“ah, they takes 
up a great deal of room. They ‘ll do ’most 
anywheres, and yon by the wall they ’d be 
out of the way.” 

Thus my lilies were banished to a hard, 
undrained, chalky gravel, under a hot wall, 
and there they disappeared. In time I 
learned that the wild convolvulus, a very 
troublesome weed in this district, is called 
lily, and it is easily understood that my gar- 
dener, who, in fact, was merely a vegetable- 
man, supposed they grew from fine bulbs. 
No man ever looks at the root of a weed. 
He chops them up with a hoe, and replants. 
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Of course one who can earn two shillings a 
day feels that his time is too valuable for 
mere weeding. He planted my tulips with 
equal skill. Having buried a lot of rubbish 
in the hole from which one of the dead apple- 
trees had been uprooted, the tulips were put 
in near the top of the rubbish, and I looked 
on, with confidence in his knowledge. No- 
thing came up. Since then I study books 
and plant for myself. 

Luckily, this skilled gardener was too busy 
to put in my young asparagus plants when 
they arrived, so, with the help of two little 
boys, and the reading of instructions, I did 
it beautifully, and asparagus has flourished. 

The barren places under the yew-trees 
were choked with elder-bushes and briers. 
These were picked out, and straggling dead 
branches were pruned, until a pleasant slop- 
ing bank, facing southeast, lay at the foot of 
the dark trees. Their lower growth and the 
little studio shut off the northwest winds, 
and long, sweeping branches hanging south 
over the meadow lent cool shade about noon. 
In winter it is a very warm spot, for from 
daybreak until he dips below the hill the sun 
looks in, never going behind the branches, 
while the stately trees spread out their fur 
robes against the frost and the northwest 
wind. 

The ground was miserable, scarcely cover- 
ing the roots of the trees; but after forking 
it well as deep as my unpractised strength 
would allow, I carried many a pail of fresh 
loam and manure and leaf-mold, and heaped 
it up to a respectable depth. Big stones, in 
which these chalk downs are prolific, were 
built in at intervals, to keep the earth from 
washing away, and it became in time a cozy, 
sheltered corner, an inviting home for many 
little plants. To the woods I went to look 
for colonists. 

It is a long way to the woods, but every 
step lifts you up and up into fresher air and 
a wider outlook over pastures and wheat- 
fields. Sometimes one may leave the high- 
road, passing through the lofty hedge of 
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thorn, wild rose, dogwood, and traveler’s-joy 
to a path on the side of the field, where all 
roads are concealed. Wide hillsides dipping 
into valleys, vast wheat-lands bordered with 
noble trees, climb into blue distance. The 
bold down of Sheepless Hill makes a sharp 
notch on the horizon. Inthe warm afternoon 
lazy clouds swim in the transparent air, and 
islands of shade follow them over the sculp- 
tured valleys, marking unsuspected hollows 
and promontories. 

Just below lies a wheat-field like a cup of 
gold. Standing in the bottom, one may look 
up as to the rim of a golden basin rounding 
up to the very sky; but from this height it 
seems a mere little dimple in 
the vaster space. It is a long 
climb up the down. On the 
very top is a wide table-land 
and stretch of woods and pas- 
ture—the village common. The 
woodland adjacent is carefully 
cultivated; the undergrowth of 
ash and hickory saplings is 
felled every fifteen years, a cer- 
tain portion each year. In win- 
ter hurdles are made in the 
clearing—a lonely industry car- 
ried on in the heart of the quiet 
wood. In the following summer 
the hurdles are carted away, 
and the stumps of the felled 
saplings send up little tender 
shoots. Among them stand 
great trees, oak and ash, that 
have long been spared for a 
nobler purpose. Strong and 
grand, they lift their sturdy 
shoulders high up in the clear 
air, looking far over the heads 
of the underwood, and seeing 
the larger world-— perhaps even 
a glimpse of the sea beyond the 
clump of Quarley beacon. In 
their branches the wood-pigeon 
murmurs. Where a thicket of 
undergrowth has been recently 
felled, there for a few years is 
a place open, yet shaded by 
larger trees, where flowers in 
spring are loveliest. Here, for 
vears, rich leaves have fallen 
over the little plants, sheltering 
them in winter and giving them 
mellow mold for summer’s 
growth. Primroses come first, 
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roses and violets: there seems no room for 
other plants; but in a month they will be 
going, and the same spot will be covered 
with wood-anemones, with pale, upturned 
faces gazing wide-eyed at the sky. There 
are fields of bluebells later on, and Solo- 
mon’s-seal, woodruff, wild forget-me-nots, 
and in deeply shaded glades a rare sweet- 
scented butterfly-orchis. Its waxen purity 
and loveliness are startling, and one thinks 
of the enchanted ladies in fairy-tales, 
changed from their human form and ban- 
ished to the forest. Tiny alpine strawber- 
ries are here, and yield their harvest to the 
birds and village children. The dainty hare- 
bell (Campanula rotundifolia) 
must not be forgotten, most ex- 
quisite and fragile bell. 

Of all these treasures ten- 
derly and carefully I lifted 
enough to fill my hopeful border, 
and so my blessed gardening 
began. 

I put each among its friends 
as I found them, and did not 
forget to have loads of brown 
leaf-mold and autumn leaves 
brought down the hill every 
winter, liberally covering the 
greenwood colony; for the yew 
of course gives them only hard 
needles. It is wonderful how 
they flourish; indeed, it is now 
the prettiest spot in my gar- 
den, for its dark background 
is very becoming. Gradually 
the lower edge farthest out 
from under the tree became 
the favorite home of alpine 
columbines and the snowdrop- 
anemone. In the rougher 
ground, up toward the hill, 
daffodils were planted between 
the wild flowers, giant fox- 
gloves and German iris for 
June, and Japanese anemones 
for autumn. In the woods I 
learned that the dispute of the 
old scholiasts, “How many 
angels can stand on the point 
of a pin?” might be revived in 
relation to flowers, which are 
angels indeed. How many can 
flourish in the same foot of 
ground? 

The return of the flowers is 
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the loveliest and sweetest, lying like flecks always mysterious. Proserpina reaches up 
of suntight on the brown, dead leaves. The her little imploring hand from the under- 
floor of the wood is tessellated with prim- world, where she ate the fatal seeds of pome- 
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granate. She escapes for a little while, first 
groping with her soft green palm, and at 
last her face looks up with many varying ex- 
pressions. Her story isin every flower. Full 
of childlike innocence and mirth, or some- 
times of mysterious regret, the flowers look 
out once more upon our shining world, and 
when their day is over, vanish again, to live 
among worms and grubs. 

There is a life in the underworld which 
we do not observe. Fibers of root spread out 
toward one another, touching and clinging 
to what they like almost with the sensitive- 
ness of human nerves. All their dark winter 
there is a dream of beauty and sunshine 
pulsing in those sleeping tissues. 

The care of my flowers became a passion. 
Their wants and needs I studied as though 
they were conscious beings, as indeed I be- 
lieve them to be. Following 
the needs of my flowers for 
shelter or sun or shade, paths 
and beds took shape and design. 
Greedy vegetables have learned 
to know their place, inclosed be- 
hind trellises of roses and fruit- 
trees, or banished to an allot- 
ment among the laborers’ plots. 

Haunted by covetous visions 
of beauty, I experimented with 
seeds and pored over Robin- 
son’s “ English Flower-Garden” 
and read catalogues of bulbs 
and plants. 

Mine was not the purse that 
could stock a garden in one 
summer, so I learned patience 
and looked forward to years 
that would increase my few 
choice bulbs. Friends gave me 
pieces from their overflowing 
gardens, and I learned to prop- 
agate from cuttings and seeds. 
At first I made great sowings 
of hardy annuals while waiting 
to form a stock of perennials. 

One of my greatest mistakes 
was to raise a large crop of 
daisies. This flower is the badge 
ot the women’s college at 
Cheltenham and of Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford, because it 
always turns to the light and is lowly and 
modest, yet flourishes everywhere. I am 
convinced that these learned ladies never 
had any practical acquaintance with that 
flower. It is the most underhand, grasp- 
ing, selfish, ill-regulated little plant that 
exists. It takes everything it can get, and 
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gives nothing except its little spot of white 
in some place where it is not wanted. It 
provides no food for beast or bee, it destroys 
the wholesome grass, and certainly its ugly 
habit of crouching out of harm’s way makes 
it decidedly insignificant, until one tries to 
dig it up, when its mighty power of resis- 
tance is unmasked. I do not think it at all a 
good emblem. © 
In due time my garden became beautiful. 
In its diminutive proportions there is even 
an effect of landscape-gardening. The plants 
have their natural setting, background, and 
associates, and each one is my personal 
friend. They have their own friends, with 
whom they live like Castor and Pollux, tak- 
ing turns to live in air and under the earth. 
The place that in early spring embroiders 
its green mantle with white plumes of saxi- 
frage, in June wears a harmony 
of blues and purples, and by the 
end of July of gold and crimson. 
On Sunday afternoons in 
summer the villagers lean over 
the gate of the adjoining pad- 
dock and admire. “Just look 
what that place is now and what 
it used to be!” My stock of 
plants has overflowed to them, 
and many of their gardens are 
gay with emigrants from mine. 
My favorite group is the lit- 
tle rock garden. Carefully I laid 
the foundations, building up 
deep chambers of rich soil with 
walls of good sandstone. Luck- 
ily, when the church was re- 
paired a load of such stones was 
procured from the refuse, for 
our native flints are poisonous 
to alpines and saxifrages. 
Here flourish incrusted saxi- 
frages, Corsican thyme, an- 
drosaces, silenes, alpine pinks, 
creeping phloxes, tiarella, gen- 
tians, sedums, and sun-roses, al! 
having evergreen foliage of 
great beauty. Later on appear 
blue thistles, alpine and Iceland 
poppies, and sprays of harebells 
brought down from our wood. In 
sheltered nooks, alpine fritil- 
laries, auriculas, and daffodils appear, and 
even our own butterfly-orchis. The path is 
edged with lemon-thyme clipped neatly. This 
thyme never loses its foliage. The whole of 
the ground slopes gently, which gives con- 
siderable height to the farther side, and 
three little ravines make moist and shady 
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nooks, and by a few stepping-stones give me 
access to them. Facing the sun are creeping 
thymes, crimson and white, and the blue- 
leaved woolly thyme. Their fragrant, warm 
carpet covers bulbs of iris, and on ledges just 
above and at the bottom grow aquilegias, the 
foliage of which is beautiful all the year. 
Stout sheltering bushes of lavender, rose- 
mary, and veronica are on the top, where 
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lavender-bushes at the back of her, and the 
gray-green woolly thyme for a carpet to 
dance on! There she will dance and play 
for many weeks, a ray of dazzling light. 
She beckons to her sisters, Anemone co- 
ronaria, who live across the path in a large 
border in full sunshine. They have frilled 
green petticoats and buxom faces, with para- 
sols of many bright colors, and a green frill 
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they like to be dry, and in a moist hollow is 
a clump of white lilies. The opposite bank, 
on its shady side, has tufts of campanulas 
and daffodils of the alpine sorts, auriculas, 
alpine poppies, and the exquisite aquilegias, 
glandulosa and ceerulea, veronicas and se- 
dums, at the bottom with Iceland poppies, 
gentianella, variegated aubrietia, and the 
whole tribe of anemones. 

It is here, just above the bank of thyme, 
that Proserpine first awakens. On some wet 
day in October Anemone fulgeus pushes her 
little green hand through the soft earth and 
beckons. She ushers in the coming year, but 
it will be February before her intense scarlet 
flowers, glowing with underworld fire, warm 
the cold wind with thoughts of summer sun- 
shine. How well she looks with the gray 
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around their necks. They dance in the wind 
on their long stems, even enjoying a tussle 
with boisterous gales. When the wind blows 
oracloud passes or evening falls, they shut 
their parasols, but in sunshine spread them 
wide. When quite young they bend their 
heads down shyly, but they are really tom- 
boys at heart, as you find later. 

Daffodils love the shelter of the big laven- 
der-bushes on the shaded side of a mound. 
Wind and sunshine are not to their taste, and 
they have a well-bred fashion of acting all 
just alike. They all turn exactly toward the 
sun and exactly in the same attitude. They 
are exquisitely beautiful and high-minded 
and pure, as their pale gold-and-white dresses 
and their proudly bending heads testify. On 
that little mound in shade a tiny mountain 
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hepatica, brought from the Riviera, pierces 
the earth, opening her blue eyes full of 
wonder in the first spring warmth. 

So low that it is almost overlooked, the 
dog-tooth violet ventures to look above its 
mottled leaves. Alpine pinks and phloxes 
spread their green mossy carpets with myr- 
iad blossoms. Spears of iris pierce their 
covering of thymes, and aquilegias shake out 
their dainty fronds. From stony clefts the 
earliest mossy saxifrages raise lofty plumes 
of waxen flowers, and the velvet edging of 
Saxifraga cespitosa, bordering the path, is 
smothered in white wreaths. Sweet-scented 
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Florentine iris has a moist place at the foot 
of the rockery. She is one of the saints. 
Snowdrop-anemones in shaded ledges 
droop their graceful heads, and the tooleager 
fritillary emerges from the earth with head 
bent almost under the stalk. Her strange, 
uncanny grace suggests a cynical, suspicious 
mind, and the esthetic selection of her curi- 
ous purple-and-black brocade, I fear, has 
been adopted only in order to lurk unseen 
where she may spy upon her neighbors. 
Florists have tried to give her a white dress, 
but it only seems a disguise (I wish florists 
would let the flowers choose their own col- 
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ors). I always.invite her to my garden, be- 
cause wicked people have a peculiar interest. 
Everybody wants to know them. 

Anemone fulgeus and, in the herbaceous 
border, bracteata poppy sound the cymbals 
and the big drum to usher in the symphony 
of summer; but in June we have violins; for, 
except where the roses live apart, all the gar- 
den is blue. In the animated world the har- 
binger of spring is the cuckoo, but the honor 
of announcing summer is left to the modest 
toad. When he returns, one may know that 
summer is really come. Then Veronica spi- 
cata, who has crept over a heap of miserable 
stones, covering all with rich evergreen, in 
June sends up her spires of richest blue. 
Hers isa mind that from the humblest place 
has reached the very soul of truth. Another 
veronica, with leaves set in silvery-gray ro- 
settes, has sprays of paler blue. She is less 
humble and devout, but good. 

Aquilegia glandulosa lives at the moist 
foot of the rockery, screened by taller plants. 
There she produces on single stems flowers 
of chiseled form, most wonderful in balance 
of curves, and tinted with the blue of stars 
and the white of moonlight. No lovelier 
flower blooms upon earth, though her fair 
sister columbines come near to her. Some 
of them have more confidence and pride, and 
lift their elegant heads upon taller stems. I 
love the lady in pale violet and yellow. Her 
father is the orange-and-yellow Canadian, 
flinging out long branches that sweep a 
couple of yards with profusion of yellow- 
and-orange blossoms. Ccerulia, her mother, 
all in clearest blue, came from the Rocky 
Mountains, a creature of strength and grace. 
It seems to me the crowning point of the 
summer when they bloom, and as if violin 
tones of a distant orchestra vibrated in the 
warm air. They too will go all too soon, but 
then irises, Spanish and English, unfur] their 
standards in new harmonies of blue and pur- 
ple and lavender bristles, with an army of 
little spears, each point jeweled with pale 
sapphires set in green-bronze. Thyme is 
covered with deep crimson or white blossoms, 
and in the farther border, where Anemone 
coronaria romped in March, are now the 
great brotherhood of noble delphiniums, 
dark blue, sky-blue, blue veiled in violet 
gauze, blue with a white eye, or sky-blue and 
black-eyed—all gleaming tall and stately 
against a background of sunlit grass, and 
rising up in blue spires against the very sky 
—blue upon blue air. The rock garden in 
front of them has now ceased blooming, and 
is a quiet green border. 


I love to sit under the dark yew, in dense 
shade, and let my eye travel over the won- 
derful scale of blue and green color from 
the lavender-bushes across the iris and 
thymes to the distant clump of delphiniums. 
One clump of white lilies is the only white 
note in the scale; if the form were less lovely, 
they should go. Blue seems more widely 
varied than any other color, and has at once 
serenity and peace and faith. 

On the top of the farthest rock garden 
some yuccas with their upright swords form 
arear-guard. I like these fierce, harsh plants, 
bristling with antagonism, solitary, hard- 
hearted; and like to them are the incrusted 
saxifrages, which cover all the stony bank 
below with little rosettes of green-bronze 
incrusted with silver. They absorb the sub- 
stance and nature of the rock on which they 
live, and yet some day, some other year (there 
is the charm of expectation and deferred 
hope about it), from the hard heart of these 
little earth-bound rosettes will spring forth 
a lofty spray of most tender blossoms. The 
yuccas, too, from their clump of swords, will 
some day fling out their spire of bells eight 
or ten feet high. How wonderful it will be! 
But when? It is six years now that I have 
wondered what the bloom will be. They are 
a pleasant, masculine troop, stern and strong 
in contrast to the many flowers of feminine 
character. This late autumn, in November, 
one of them is actually preparing an im- 
mense bud. It looks like carved ivory. 

Who can think of the tall herbaceous 
phloxes, blooming in autumn in that shady 
border under the north wall of the studio, 
as other than young girls? They are tall and 
slender of body, swaying and graceful in 
movement, with rounded fair cheeks, some 
pale, some rosy; but their bloom is always 
like a soft young cheek, fragrant and cool. 
The spaces between them are filled with 
pansies, which rise early in spring, while 
the phloxes are scarcely awake, and look up 
with honest, unsentimental, merry faces. 
“ Johnny-jump-up” was the name we called 
them in childhood, and they still remind me 
of the first infinite miracle of seed and flower 
which was unfolded in my childhood’s garden 
fifty years ago. 

A few flowers are exceedingly selfish and 
grasping, ready to overgrow their neighbors 
or to undermine them in unseen, sneaking 
fashion, sending out grasping feelers to 
snatch the coveted place. These are never 
satisfied. Give them the dry earth and a 
bushel of stones. How wonderful is the 
whole family of thistles, with its taste for 
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travel! How adventurously their children 
spread out silken balloons and sail down the 
boisterous September gale to seek new 
homes! 

Of all flowers the rose is the most com- 
plex individual. Each rose has its own ideas 
and whims. Great ladies they are, hiding 
sharpsarcasm and oftena policy of pin-pricks 
under most beautiful calm faces, but infold- 
ing in the heart of their mystery some rap- 
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turous dream never attained. Theirs is the 
languor of high breeding, and the repose and 
calm of weary idleness. 

Some few, like the crimson rambler, are 
gay cavaliers, riding with spur and lance 
and banner far beyond their boundaries. 
The wild rose and the sweet-brier are coun- 
try ladies unspoiled by the ways of the world. 
This is what we all feel about them, but 
those courtly dames have always the greater 
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fascination of gentle manner—with the ex- 
citing possibility of a scratch of sarcasm. 

The path to my studio traversed the whole 
length of this fascinating flower-land, and 
never, in winter or in summer, could I reach 
the place of my proper work without seeing 
by the way something that claimed imme- 
diate care. 

In winter there was of course anxiety 
about frost and damp, the airing and protec- 
tion of rose cuttings and carnations. Then 
came the time of weeds, and later seedlings 
to prick off, or the ravages of greenfly and 
caterpillar to be checked, or faded blossoms 
to be culled; or some favorite plant, by 
drooping head and pale foliage, made a sud- 
den gesture of despair, the cause of which 
had to be found at once. On other occasions 
some delicate little plant was suddenly seen 
crushed by overbearing neighbors, or a gust 
of wind set the rose-branches spearing one 
another, or nearly carried the slender lilies 
off their feet. What could I do but cover 
and weed and clip, spray and tie and dig? 
Then, too, my pet robin began following me 
about, and, later on, a bullfinch and a wren, 
and all the young robins, requiring many at- 
tentions. The journey down that path of 
only thirty yards could never be covered in 
less than two hours, even without the slight- 
est digression to outlying plantations. In 
time this pathway became like the road to 
hell—paved with good intentions. 

How often when lamps were lighted and 
drowsy indoor warmth disabled me from 
doing tardily what the morning had ap- 
pointed, I upbraided myself for a day wasted, 
and resolved to do quite differently on the 
morrow; but with to-morrow came a fresh 
crop of temptations. 

At last it occurred to me to weigh in the 
balance the whole duties of an artist against 
those of a gardener, and, to my surprise, 
I found the latter far more important, their 
rewards a hundredfold greater, and the gar- 
den our greatest teacher of color, of com- 
position, and of form. 

For people who are not painters and have 
not this good reason for garden devotion, I 
have codified a set of excuses, adapted to 
most circumstances, which will enable them 
to argue their conscience into silence and 
literally to turn over a new leaf. 

Sunday. You may work in the garden, 


-because it is not really work, but all happi- 


ness and holiness. Draw the line at digging. 

Monday. Work all day in the garden, so 
as to have it off your mind for the rest of 
the week. 
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Tuesday. Continue to work in the gar- 
den, because this is early in the week. Time 
enough for other things to-morrow. 

Wednesday. Begin the other things, but 
bring your reading or sewing into the garden, 
where you may enjoy it as a background. It 
will immediately become a foreground. 

Thursday. Work in the garden because 
you did not yesterday. 

Friday. Work in the garden to make it 
quite tidy by the end of the week, as you 
don’t intend to touch it on Sunday. 

Saturday. Work in the garden, because 
it is a holiday, and you will do as you like. 


When quite well and happy, 

Work in the garden because you are glad. 
When weary and heartsick, 

Work in the garden because it will rest you. 
When it rains, 

Work in the garden because then is the time 
to plant and weed. 

When the winds blow, 
Work now to save the slender stalks from 
breaking. 
When there is drought, 
Work in the garden to save your plants. 
When it is winter, 
Work now to give sheltering care. 
When it is spring, 
Work in the garden because everybody does. 
When it is summer, 

Live in the garden to enjoy the fruits of your 
labor. 

When it is autumn, 

Work in the garden, because now is the time 
to transplant, divide, and multiply, 
and to lay down in the earth the 
glories for next summer. 


If there is any other time when you cannot 
find an excuse for working in the garden, 
remember that it was the first duty and 
place of man, and that there is no philosophy 
of life, no beauty of art, which has not its 
seed in the earth or can flourish without 
knowledge of a garden. What, indeed, was 
the punishment of Adam and Eve but to be 
driven out of their Eden? 

I love to walk round my little garden late 
in the evening, among those shy flowers that 
shrink away from the sun and open at twi- 
light their vases of exquisite perfume. 

(Enothera macrocepa holds up pale golden 
cups to catch the dew. There is Matthiola, 
so humble and insignificant by day, and only 
after night has fallen does her perfume from 
yon shady place, like a melody of the night- 
ingale, fill the quiet air. The tobacco plant, 
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too, suddenly shines out with widely ex- 
panded tubes, and is a fountain of delicious 
scent. 

Like these are the flowers of winter, that 
do not shrink from the dark season of the 
year, its stiff frosts or biting winds. In De- 
cember and January we gather Helleborus, 
or Christmas rose, as beautiful as the hot- 
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they have thoughts and nerves, and are sen- 
sitive to the gentlest touch, perhaps they 
have not sight. Each one growing upward 
toward the light and turning to the source 
of life may be aware only of herself—each 
in the crowded garden all alone with God. 

That phrase is often used by old Irish- 
women who are widows and alone in their 
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house camellia. Then, too, leafless branches 
of winter jasmine are covered with pale-yel- 
low stars. In the wind-swept hedge-rows the 
wild clematis still wears garlands of its gauzy 
seed-vessels, more beautiful than its flowers, 
and glimmering in pallid winter days like 
ghosts of summer. As soon as the icy grip 
of frost relaxes, the snowdrop suddenly 
raises her white bud in its sheath of young 
leaves, and winter aconite is a gleam of 
frosty sunshine. 

Perfume seems to be the voice of the 
flowers; with it they call to the bee and moth, 
or speak, perhaps, to one another. Though 


little huts. Many said to me that they were 
“all alone with God,” with such pathos that 
the irresistible inferenee was that they did 
not enjoy the company. 

Not so the flowers. Theirs is the joyous 
unity with the life of the universe, each one 
unfolding the marvelous thought impressed 
in its tiny seed, sounding clearly that one 
note of the mighty harmony which was in- 
trusted to its keeping. 

One who has lived among them and with 
no other companions becomes like them, 
aware only of light and growth toward it; 
like them, patiently waiting for summer to 
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THE PERGOLA. 


design and beauty—has not here and there 
a human being been allowed to taste this 
divine joy, and thereby been made more 
specially in the likeness of God? 


follow winter, for life renewed to follow 
death; and realizes the joy and love of the 
Creator in his creation. This joy of creation, 
of thought becoming form and life in infinite 


THE TRUE STORY OF HARMAN BLENNERHASSETT. 


BY THERESE BLENNERHASSETT-ADAMS. 





rT intimate relations which existed be- 
tween Aaron Burr and Harman Blenner- 
hassett, and the mystery surrounding the 
latter, have given rise to many public mis- 
statements. It is the opinion of surviving 
relatives, who have carefully guarded the 
private papers of Harman Blennerhassett, 
that the time has come, all of his children 
and grandchildren being dead, when these 


misstatements may properly be refuted by 
a frank presentation of the facts. 

The purpose of this paper is to give, for 
the first time, the true story of Blennerhas- 
sett, his origin and antecedents, his social 
standing, and his financial responsibility, and 
to set forth why, more than a hundred years 
ago, he sold his birthright, a magnificent pa- 
trimony, and crossed the Atlantic for the pur- 
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pose of establishing a new home in another 
country. From time to time articles con- 
cerning him and his wife, Margaret Agnew, 
have appeared in print, but they have always 
been singularly inaccurate in detail. 
Harman Blennerhassett, born in Hamp- 
shire, England, in 1765, was a direct descen- 
dant of King Edward III of England through 
Constance of Langley, wife of the Earl of 
Gloucester and daughter of Edward, Duke 
of York and Isabel of Castile. The Blen- 
nerhassetts are English in origin, none of 
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during the reign of Elizabeth. Harman Blen- 
nerhassett’s father was Conway Blennerhas- 
sett of Castle Conway, Killorglin; his mother, 
Eliza, was a daughter of Major Thomas La- 
cey. As the youngest of three sons, Harman 
Blennerhassett, in selecting a profession, 
chose the law, but soon after finishing his 
studies, the death of his brothers, John and 
Thomas, made him head of his branch of the 
family. Of his sisters, one was married to 
Lord Kingsale, Premier Baron of Ireland; 
another to the brother of Lord Kingsale, 
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them having been known in Ireland before 
the reign of Elizabeth; but previous to 
that time, as far back as 1357, the family 
originally of Blennerhassett, a small town in 
Cumberland, afterward of Carlisle, subse- 
quently of Flimby Hall, Cumberland—many 
times represented Carlisle in Parliament. 
They have been continuously in Parliament 
for more than five hundred years; on one 
occasion a father and two sons represented 
their county and county town at the same 
time. 

The old manor-house of Flimby Hall is 
now owned by the Earl of Lonsdale, whose 
ancestors bought the Blennerhassett estates. 
Over three of the doorways of Flimby Hall 
the Blennerhassett crest is cut in stone; the 
walls are ten feet thick, and the great oak 
beams look as if they would last forever. 

The first of the Blennerhassetts to settle 
in Ireland was Thomas, who, with his son 
Robert, went from Flimby Hall to Kerry 
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the Hon. Michael de Courcy, Admiral of 
the Blue; one other to Daniel McGilly- 
cuddy, high sheriff of Kerry; one to an Ag- 
new; one to Captain Coxon; and the last, 
Avice, never married. The children of these 
sisters in turn married men of high position: 
a daughter of Admiral de Courcy being the 
wife of Sir J. Gordon Sinclair; a daughter 
of Lord Kingsale, the Hon. Martha de 
Courcy, the wife of Major Andrew Agnew, 
son of Sir Stair Agnew of Lochnaw. Added 
to these strong family connections, the power 
and standing of the family to which he be- 
longed brought Harman Blennerhassett in 
contact with the best people of the day. 
Conway Blennerhassett died a very rich 
man, leaving his daughters handsomely por- 
tioned, and bequeathinga large fortune to his 
son. When Harman Blennerhassett broke 
the entail and sold the estate to Thomas 
Mullin, afterward Lord Ventry, he received 
$160,000 in money. Outside of this was an 























income not vested in the $160,000, and besides 
a small income of $6600, which belonged to 
the entailed property as a separate portion, 
and could not be transferred, the use of which 
he had until he died. His wife also came of a 
family with money; but, as will be seen, she 
was disinherited when she married Harman 
Blennerhassett. Her sisters, however, laid 
aside money for her benefit, and sent it to 
her regularly. 

Early in 1796 Harman Blennerhassett, 
then thirty-one years old, married in Eng- 
land Miss Margaret Agnew, daughter of 
Captain Robert Agnew of Howlish, County 
Durham, a young lady of eighteen. Her 
father was lieutenant-governor of the Isle 
of Man, and a son of General James Agnew 
of Revolutionary fame. Soon after their 
marriage, the young couple embarked for 
America, landing August 1, 1796. After ex- 
tensive travels through the eastern part of 
the country, a portion of the island in the 
Ohio which bears their name was purchased, 
and preparations for building were begun. 
The house and grounds when completed rep- 
resented an investment of sixty thousand 
dollars. After the island house was no 
longer an abode, Blennerhassett and his fam- 
ily removed to a plantation of one thousand 
acres on the Mississippi River, six milesabove 
Port Gibson. This home they called “La 
Cache,” and here they lived for twelve years, 
when they sold the property for twenty-eight 
thousand dollars, and, after stopping in New 
York to pay a visit to the family of Mr. Em- 
met, proceeded to Montreal. In 1821, Blen- 
nerhassett, after a residence in America of 
twenty-five years, left Canada fer England, 
where he hoped to be benefited through an 
influence he no longer possessed. Ten years 
of heartache and buffeting passed, and then 
came failing health, which ended in his death 
at Port Pierre, on the island of Guernsey, 
February 2, 1831, in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age. 

We now come to the secret of the Blen- 
nerhassetts, which was carefully kept from 
their children. Catharine, one of the sisters 
of Harman Blennerhassett, married an Ag- 
new. It was her daughter Margaret who 
married Harman Blennerhassett, her mo- 
ther’s brother,' and it was for this cause 


1 The bare fact is mentioned in Foster’s “Noble and 
Gentle Families of Royal Descent.” 

“ One instance in illustration of this may be cited: 
Soon after his marriage Harman Blennerhassett, his 
wife, and one of his sisters were seated together. The 
younger woman asked the elder some passing question, 
addressing her, as was her habit, as “Aunt Mary.” “I 
am not your ‘Aunt Mary,’” was the quick reply. “But 
Vou. LXII.—41. 
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that she was disinherited. The young lady 
was absent at school; her uncle was sent 
to take her home; instead of doing so, he 
married her. But he reckoned without his 
host, or perhaps he did not reckon at all. 
When he returned with his bride, the family 
affection that he thought would greet them, 
the family influence that he thought would 
protect them, were wanting. The couple 
were met only with reproaches: because of 
his thirty-one years he was held responsi- 
ble; because of her eighteen years she was 
pitied, but not the less blamed. Since re- 
maining in his own country meant social 
ostracism,” Blennerhassett sold his property, 
and brought his young wife to America. No 
political entanglements were about him to 
cause him to come to this country, for though 
a close observer of current events, he took 
little interest in politics; his tastes were 
quiet—literary and musical. Nothing 
brought him to America but the fact that 
his family would not countenance his mar- 
riage.® 

When news of the strange marriage be- 
came noised about in their own country, 
those relatives not closely enough allied to 
feel injured began to nod their wise heads 
in time to prophesy of dire disaster for the 
future of the young couple. But when it 
was decided to sell the estate and leave the 
country, then indeed all the kith and kin, to 
the most remote degree, were up in arms 
against the breaking of the entail. A few 
of the younger kinsfolk sympathized with 
the young people, but they were in the 
minority. 

Let us see how the prophecies referred to 
were verified. During their residence on the 
island three children were born to Blenner- 
hassett and his wife. Of these the eldest, 
Dominick, was, be it said with keen pity, a 
moral degenerate. No one can read the ref- 
erences made to him in the letters of his 
heartbroken mother and not feel sympathy 
for her. The second child, Margaret, died 
in infancy. The third, Harman Blennerhas- 
sett, Jr., was little better than his eldest 
brother, and was restrained from excesses 
as great only by the watchfulness of the 
youngest brother, Joseph Lewis, during a 
portion of his life. The fourth child, an- 


you are of her blood, ané might be kind to her,” said 
the young husband, looking up. “Yes, that is the trou- 
ble; I am of her blood,” was the rejoinder, as the 
haughty dame left the room. 

3 Within the last twenty years a dispensation was 
granted to certain crowned heads of Europe to wed 
whose consanguinity was of exactly the same degree as 
that of Harman Blennerhassett and Margaret Agnew. 
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other Margaret, died in infancy. The fifth 
and last child, Joseph Lewis, was a man of 
classical education. He was graduated in 
law with high honors, and was a fine linguist. 
With all this he had distinguished manners. 
Yet, though having the means upon which 
to live comfortably, he passed the last 
twenty years of his life in various small 
towns, where he taught school, practised a 
little law, and spent much time in dissipa- 
tion. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss the connection of Blennerhassett with 
the so-called expedition of Burr beyond two 
points: first, the moneyed losses of Blen- 
nerhassett through Burr, second, his object 
in joining Burr at all. According to the brief 
of Harman Blennerhassett, prepared by his 
own hand for his expected trial at Richmond, 
Virginia, Burr, while on a Southern tour in 
the spring of 1805, visited Blennerhassett at 
his island home. On that occasion it appears 
that the conversation was general. The fol- 
lowing December, on the return of Colonel 
Burr from his Southern journey, he again 
called on Blennerhassett, who, with his wife, 
was on a Visit to New York and Baltimore. 
After his second visit, Colonel Burr ad- 
dressed a letter to Blennerhassett, in which 
he gave expression to regret at not having 
found Blennerhassett at home. The latter 
answered Burr’s letter in like manner. Also 
he expressed a desire to be admitted to a par- 
ticipation in any speculation that might have 
engaged the attention of Colonel Burr dur- 
ing his late journey through the Western 
country. So the acquaintance between the 
two men began—an acquaintance that meant 
moneyed losses for Blennerhassett, but which 
did not destroy his home, as has been said. 
Despite the eloquence of William Wirt, who 
depicted “the serpent entering the bowers 
of Eden,” there is no evidence to support the 
figure of speech. There is much and oft-re- 
peated evidence of the trust in, and the 
devotion to, his wife on the part of Blenner- 
hassett, which is a tribute that would not 
have been paid to a wife who was a party to 
despoiling her home. 

There is no record of the direct plans or 
intentions of Blennerhassett and Burr. 
Probably thosewere largely dependent on the 
shaping of events, foremost among which 
would have been the United States becom- 
ing involved in a war with Spain, in which 
case the perfidy of General Wilkinson, com- 
mander-in-chief of the United States army, 
would have aided the scheme that has always 
been credited to Burr and Blennerhassett. 


For the “treasonable” feature charged to 
them, —severing the Southern and Western 
States from the Union, —that could not have 
been through their thinking the then terri- 
tory of the United States too large to hold 
together, if they did think so. That opinion 
was held by a large number of influential] 
people, so difficult were all means of travel 
and communication over the vast country 
separated by the Alleghanies before the days 
of steam. Burr met Blennerhassett at a 
period of his life when Burr had little to 
lose and much to gain. That Blennerhassett 
sustained losses through indorsing for Burr 
is shown by his papers. In a letter of Colo- 
nel Alston, the son-in-law of Burr, to Blen- 
nerhassett, dated June 22, 1807, the writer 
states that he has that day written Colonel] 
Burr making certain offers which he hopes 
will facilitate a settlement; “but,” he adds, 
“should they unfortunately fail, I shall cer- 
tainly consider myself bound both in honor 
and justice to fulfil my engagement to you.” 
In letters of Blennerhassett to his wife occur 
the following passages: “On my arrival here 
[Lexington] I was taken into custody for my 
indorsement of some of Colonel Burr’s bills, 
of which I am now getting clear by an ar- 
rangement Mr. Clay is drawing up between 
Mr. Sanders and me, affected by my trans- 
ferring Colonel Alston’s obligation.” And, 
“In the midst of my occupation by the cares 
of my concerns with the government, I have 
made arrangements for removing the greater 
part of the indebtedness affecting our prop- 
erty on the island. Miller, who, you know, 
attached the chief part of our effects, is not 
here, but will probably accept the same ac- 
commodations by Mr. Sanders, namely, a 
transfer of Alston’s obligation, with a deed of 
trust on the island as a further security.” 
Later Blennerhassett writes to his wife: 
“ Alston is endeavoring to raise money here 
[Richmond] to meet all demands. On failing 
of this, he, Alston, will assume the whole, 
payable one half a year from next January, 
the remainder the January following, with 
interest.” Again he writes his wife: “Shall 
go to Philadelphia with him [Burr] to try his 
success there in raising some money for me.” 
August 5, 1807, Blennerhassett says: “This 
evening I have inclosed various papers to 
Mr. Alston, showing him how my property 
has been sacrificed on the Ohio, and praying 
his aid to recover it for my children, by 
virtue of his responsibility for my indorse- 
ment of Colonel Burr's protested bills.” 
When Alston, by his unwillingness to make 
any terms looking to a settlement with Blen- 
































nerhassett, showed he was not acting in good 
faith, and “Burr declared he did not believe 
Mr. Alston had executed any writing by 
which he, Alston, could be bound” to Blen- 
nerhassett, the latter exclaims: “ What! did 
his [Burr's] memory, perhaps the most ener- 
getic of all his talents, here lose its polish by 
the abrasion of his own calamities? Did he 
forget that he himself drafted that very 
paper, after having considered another, 
which Alston had written, as insufficient?” 
So extracts without number might be given 
to prove the assertion of Blennerhassett’s 
moneyed losses at the hands of Burr; but 
these may be passed until the letter of March 
2, 1811, is reached. That letter from Blen- 
nerhassett to Colonel Alston states Blenner- 
hassett’s losses through Burr at $50,000, 
$12,500 of which had been paid. A request 
is made for the payment of $15,000 six 
months hence, the balance to be adjusted 
by agreement, the alternative of acquies- 
cence to this proposition being the publica- 
tion of a book containing much inner history, 
which Blennerhassett believes will yield 
$10,000. On Burr’s return from England, a 
similar communication was addressed to him. 
But that was not demanding $10,000 “ hush- 
money.” It was simply calling on Burr and 
Alston to fulfil an obligation of long stand- 
ing, a just and honest debt which they were 
seeking to evade. 

Blennerhassett’s reason for joining Burr 
was not love of adventure, but to remove 
himself farther from those who knew him. 
He had family friends who respected him 
through the position he occupied in his own 
country. Among those who knew the sad 
story of his life, there were not many on 
this side of the water; but the dread was 
with him always that the truth would be- 
come known to his children. In 1824 Blen- 
nerhassett returned to Canada for his family. 
The intercession of his wife’s sisters, who 
were devoted to her, secured for Mrs. Blenner- 
hassett in England and Scotland respectful 
treatment. Avice Blennerhassett, the mai- 
den sister of Harman, who had willed him her 
property, and who survived him, died in 
February, 1838. Assoon as business matters 
connected with the settlement of the estate 
permitted, Mrs. Blennerhassett returned to 
this country, to join her son Harman in New 
York, arriving in the summer of 1840. Jo- 
seph Lewis, the youngest son, with his wife, 


:. After his mother’s death Joseph Lewis returned to 
his wife at Swansea. He did not come to this country 
again until 1847. It is not true that Harman Blenner- 
hassett, the younger, was dependent for necessities on 
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was then living in Swansea, South Wales. 
At the time of Blennerhassett’s death this 
youngest son was nineteen years old. It is, 
then, a mistake that at her husband’s death 
Mrs. Blennerhassett was left with a family 
of dependent children. On her arrival in 
this country she desired to present a claim 
to Congress for indemnity for losses on the 
island through the Wood County militia, 
sent to take possession of the property on 
account of the alleged treasonable character 
of the expedition. Besides this, she wished, 
if possible, to regain possession of the island, 
on the ground that no record existed of its 
transfer, and that the connection of her hus- 
band with Burr was not sufficient cause to 
make null the right of his wife and children 
to ownership of the island property. For the 
purpose of assisting his mother and brother, 
Joseph Lewis decided on joining them in 
June, 1841. A bill was introduced in Con- 
gress, and received some support, which 
might have led to its passage but for the 
death of Mrs. Blennerhassett, which oc- 
curred in New York on June 16, 1842. She 
died in her sixty-fourth year in the house she 
herself rented and paid for at 75 Greenwich 
street. 

Many misstatements have been made as 
to the circumstances of her death. She died 
in the arms of her son Joseph Lewis, Har- 
man also being present. It isa mistake that 
“no soothing hand of a relative fanned her 
fevered temples,” and that but for the 
“kindly ministrations of a society of Irish 
females” she was deserted. Her sons (her 
only living children), who idolized her, were 
both present at her death-bed. They, with 
the family of Mr. T. A. Emmet, followed her 
to her grave in the plot of Mr. Emmet in St. 
Paul’s churchyard, Broadway. It was not 
necessity that caused her burial there, but 
the fulfilment of a promise between Mrs. 
Emmet and Mrs. Blennerhassett that in 
death they would rest side by side. If sis- 
ters of charity were present, it was not 
known to her sons; it is not customary for 
them to attend the last rites for the dead if 
there is any one to take their place.’ But 
why not, in the interest of fiction, let this 
same “society of Irish females” follow her? 

Theabject-poverty tales of Blennerhassett 
and his family serve well the purpose of ro- 
mance, but not of fact, because they are 
untrue. While the family of Blennerhassett 


the good ladies of the “Old Bowery Mission.” Unhap- 
pily, his habits in his latter days led him to associate 
with the class of people relieved by that excellent 
charity; hence the mistake. 
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condemned his marriage, they would never 
have allowed him to be in need. The same 
is true of the sisters of Mrs. Blennerhassett. 
True, Blennerhassett lost heavily, and they 
had serious moneyed trials, often traceable 
to their own foolish expenditures. It has 
been said that the elder Harman Blenner- 
hassett filled a drunkard’s grave. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was a man abstemious in the 
use of intoxicants. It has been said that he 
was a shiftless Irishman with a few thousand 
pounds. The incorrectness of this has been 
shown in this article. Also it has been stated 
that he lived “ without doing even the small- 
est thing to aid in the welfare of mankind”; 
that “his own lack of purpose, and easy- 
going disposition, and a wife with an over- 
weening ambition,” were accountable for the 
reverses of his latter days. These reverses 
have been magnified to match other points 
already named. The “overweening ambi- 
tion” of Mrs. Blennerhassett has its origin 
in the articles of some of her biographers. 
There was too much sorrow in her life to 
make her “ambition” more than ordinary. 
What field had her aching heart for ambi- 
tion? None except that grown in the fertile 
brain of her biographers. She and her hus- 
band were kind, generous people in time of 
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sickness and trouble, and did many things 
“to aid in the welfare of mankind.” Many 
a struggling musician was aided substantially 
in his work by Blennerhassett, himself a fine 
musician. 

Joseph Lewis Blennerhassett died in Mis- 


souri on December 8, 1862. His two little 
boys, Robert Emmet and Harman, died some 
time before their father. With him the 
last direct descendant of Harman Blen- 
nerhassett passed away; but even so the 
family is far from “extinct.” There are a 
number of people related by blood to Har- 
man Blennerhassett on this side of the 
Atlantic,—among others Dr. Francis C. 
Martin of Boston, who is a greatgrand- 
nephew of Mrs. Harman Blennerhassett,- 
and on the other side there are Rowland 
Ponsonby Blennerhassett of Trales, who 
represented Kerry in Parliament in 1885; 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, president of 
Queen’s College, city of Cork, Ireland; Ar- 
thur Blennerhassett of Ballyseedy, repre- 
senting the oldest branch; Mr. Blenner- 
hassett-Chute of Chute Hall, Blennerville, 
County Kerry. These gentlemen, who do 
not comprise all of the family across the 
water, have given more than one proof that 
the family is not extinct. 


THE FUGITIVE. 
BY ARTHUR STRINGER. 


HUNTED thing, through copse and wood 
J1\ Night after night he skulked and crawled, 
To where amid dark homesteads stood 
One gloomy garden locked and walled. 


He paused in fear each step he took, 
And waited till the moon was gone; 
Then stole in by the little brook 
That still laughed down the terraced lawn. 


And up the well-known path he crept, 
And through the tangled briars tore; 
And he, while they who sought him slept, 

Saw his ancestral nae once more. 


There song and lights were still astir, 
And by her he could see one stand, 
(And he had fared so far to her!) 
Who spoke with her and took her hand. 


Then back by copse and wood he crept 
While yet the dawn was cold and dim; 
And while in her white room she slept, 


’T was his old hound crawled back with him. 























THE BOBOLINK. 
BY LE ROY T. WEEKS. 


? ie mer ft ager tinea nee err 
Tee-a, tee-a, tumple-tinkle,” 
So my tipsy bobolink ’ll 
Carol all the day. 
“Rinkle-rankle-rumple-rinkle,” 
Until night with starry twinkle 
Stops his jingling lay. 


Sweet is thy music, O wild little rover, 

Tumbling glee-drunk into billows of clover; 

Merry as Bacchus, and sweet as Apollo, 

Thy careless foot crumpling the lily’s corolla. 
u Peete Fink.” 


“Inkle-ankle-onkle-kinkle,” 
Teasing out the snarl and crinkle 
Of the toiler’s brain; 
Swinging on a ragweed teeter, 
In a careless, drunken meter 
Flows thy silver strain. 


“Sweetheart, sweetheart, come and see 

What I ’ve built for you and me: 
A bridal palace by a willow, 
With blue-sky roof and cloud-down pillow, 
With sun-lace curtains at the door, 
And wind-wove carpets on the floor. 
I dreamed it all, and built it so 
With double f’s and tremolo 
Of love and hope, and merry glee; 
I sung it into life, you see. 
Whisper, whisper, went the breeze; 
I coaxed it with'a song like these: 
Whisper, whisper, went the dew; 
It went because I sang of you: 
Whisper, whisper, went the light, 
And whisper, whisper, all the night, 
The busy elves of earth and air, 
And whisper, whisper, everywhere, 
The lips that breathe the breath of life; 
Lo! sky and earth in bounty rife 
With forms of love to pleasure you. 

Tinkle-tankle-tumple-tinkle- 

. rare Fink.” 
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PART TWO. 


Ill. 


MO awaken in a still, delicious room, with 

the summer morning sunshine breaking 
softly into it through leafy greenness, was a 
delightful thing to Miss Fox-Seton, who was 
accustomed to opening her eyes upon four 
walls covered with cheap paper, to the sound 
of outside hammerings, and the rattle and 
heavy roll of wheels. In a building at the 
back of her bed-sitting-room there lived a 
man whose occupation, beginning early in 
the morning, involved banging of a persis- 
tent nature. 

She awakened to her first day at Mallowe, 
stretching herself luxuriously, with the smile 
of achild. She was thankful for the soft- 
ness of her lavender-fragrant bed, and de- 
lighted with the lovely freshness of her 
chintz-hung room. As she lay upon her 
pillow, she could see the boughs of trees, 
and hear the chatter of darting starlings. 
When her morning tea was brought, it 
seemed like nectar to her. She was a per- 
fectly healthy woman, with a palate as un- 
spoiled as that of a six-year-old child in the 
nursery. Her enjoyment of all things was 
so normal as to be in her day and time an 
absolute abnormality. 

She rose and dressed at once, eager for 
the open air and sunshine. She was out upon 
the lawn before any one else but the Borzoi, 
which rose from beneath a tree and came 
with stately walk toward her. The air was 
exquisite, the broad, beautiful stretch of 
view lay warm in the sun, the masses of 
flowers on the herbaceous borders showed 
leaves and flower-cups adorned with glitter- 
ing drops of dew. She walked across the 
spacious sweep of short-cropped sod, and 
gazed enraptured at the country spread out 
below. She could have kissed the soft white 
sheep dotting the fields and lying in gentle, 
huddled groups under the trees. “The dar- 
lings!” she said, in a little, effusive outburst. 
She talked to the dog and fondled him. 
He seemed to understand her mood, and 
pressed close against her gown when she 
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stopped. They walked together about the 
gardens, and presently picked up an exuber- 
ant retriever, which bounded and wriggled 
and at once settled into a steady trot beside 
them. Emily adored the flowers as she 
walked by their beds, and at intervals 
stopped to bury her face in bunches of 
spicy things. She was so happy that the 
joy in her hazel eyes was pathetic. 

She was startled, as she turned into a 
rather narrow rose-walk, to see Lord Wal- 
derhurst coming toward her. He looked 
exceedingly clean in his fresh light knicker- 
bocker suit, which was rather becoming to 
him. A gardener was walking behind, evi- 
dently gathering roses for him, which he 
put into a shallow basket. Emily cast about 
for a suitable remark to make, if he should 
chance to stop to speak to her. She consoled 
herself with the thought that there Were 
things she really wanted to say about the 
beauty of the gardens, and certain clumps 
of heavenly-blue campanulas, which seemed 
made a feature of in the herbaceous borders. 
It was so much nicer not to be obliged to 
invent observations. But his Lordship did 
not stop to speak to her. He was interested 
in his roses (which, she heard afterward, 
were to be sent to town to an invalid friend), 
and as she drew near, he turned aside to 
speak to the gardener. As Emily was just 
passing him when he turned again, and as 
the passage was narrow, he found himself 
unexpectedly gazing into her face. 

Being nearly of the same height, they 
were so close that it was a little awkward. 

“T beg pardon,” he said, stepping back a 
pace and lifting his straw hat. 

But he did not say, “I beg pardon, Miss 
Fox-Seton,” and Emily knew he had not rec- 
ognized her, and had not the remotest idea 
who she was or where she came from. 

She passed him with her agreeable, 
friendly smile, and then there returned to 
her mind Lady Maria’s remarks of the night 
before. 

“To think that if he married poor pretty 
Lady Agatha she will be mistress of three 
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places quite as. beautiful as Mallowe, three 
lovely old houses, three sets of gardens, with 
thousands of flowers to bloom every year! 
How nice it would be for her! She is so 
lovely that it seems as if he must fall in love 
with her. Then, if she was Marchioness of 
Walderhurst, she could do so much for her 
sisters.” 

After breakfast she spent her morning in 
doing a hundred things for Lady Maria. 
She wrote notes for her, and helped her to 
arrange plans for the entertainment of her 
visitors. She was very busy and happy. In 
the afternoon she drove across the moor to 
Maundel, a village on the other side of it. 
She really went on an errand for her hos- 
tess, but as she was fond of driving and the 
brown cob was a beauty, she felt that she 
was being given a treat on a level with the 
rest of her Ladyship’s generous hospitalities. 
She drove well, and her straight, strong 
figure showed to much advantage on the 
high seat of the cart. Lord Walderhurst 
himself commented on her as he saw her 
drive away. 

“She has a nice, flat, straight back, that 
woman,” he remarked to Lady Maria. “ What 
is her name? One never hears people’s names 
when one is introduced.” 

“ Her name is Emily Fox-Seton,” her Lady- 
ship answered, “and she ’s a nice creature.” 

“That would be an inhuman thing to say 
to most men, but if one is a thoroughly self- 
ish being, and has some knowledge of one’s 
own character, one sees that a nice creature 
might be a nice companion.” 

“You are quite right,” was Lady Maria’s 
reply, as she held up her lorgnette and 
watched the cart spin down the avenue. “I 
am selfish myself, and I realize that is the 
reason why Emily Fox-Seton is becoming 
the lodestar of my existence. There is such 
comfort in being pandered to by a person 
who is not even aware that she is pandering. 
She does n’t suspect that she is entitled to 
thanks for it.” 

That evening Mrs. Ralph came glittering 
to dinner in black and silver, which seemed 
to possess some quality of stimulating her to 
brilliance. She was witty enough to collect 
an audience, and Lord Walderhurst was 
drawn within it. This was Mrs. Ralph’s 
evening. When the men returned to the 
drawing-room, she secured his Lordship at 
once and managed to keep him. She was a 
woman who could talk pretty well, and per- 
haps Lord Walderhurst was amused. Emily 
was not quite sure that he was, but at least 
he listened. Lady Agatha looked a little 
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listless and pale. Lovely as she was, she did 
not always collect an audience, and this 
evening she said she had a headache. She 
actually crossed the room, and taking a seat 
by Miss Fox-Seton, began to talk to her 
about Lady Maria’s charity-knitting, which 
Emily had taken up. She was so gratified 
that she found conversation easy. She did 
not realize that at that particular moment 
she was a most agreeable and comforting 
companion for Agatha Slade. She had heard 
so much of her beauty during the season, 
and remembered so many little things that 
a girl who was a thought depressed might 
like to hear referred to again. Sometimes 
to Agatha the balls where people had col- 
lected in groups to watch her dancing, the 
flattering speeches she had heard, the daz- 
zling hopes which had been raised, seemed a 
little unreal, as if, after all, they could have 
been only dreams. This was particularly so, 
of course, when life had dulled for a while 
and the atmosphere of unpaid bills became 
heavy at home. It was so to-day, because 
the girl had received a long, anxious letter 
from her mother, in which much was said 
of the importance of an early preparation 
for the presentation of Alix, who had really 
been kept back a year, and was in fact 
nearer twenty than nineteen. 

“If we were not in Debrett and Burke, 
one might be reserved about such matters,” 
poor Lady Claraway wrote; “but what is 
one to do when all the world can buy one’s 
daughters’ ages at the bookseller’s?” 

Miss Fox-Seton had seen Lady Agatha’s 
portrait at the Academy and the way in 
which people had crowded about it. She 
had chanced to hear comments also, and she 
agreed with a number of persons who had not 
thought the picture did the original justice. 

“Sir Bruce Norman was standing by me 
with an elderly lady the first time I saw it,” 
she said, as she turned a new row of the big 
white-wool scarf her hostess was knitting 
for a Deep-Sea Fishermen’s Charity. “He 
really looked quite annoyed. I heard him 
say: ‘It is not good at all. She is far, far 
lovelier. Her eyes are like blue flowers.’ The 
moment I saw you, I found myself looking 
at your eyes. I hope I did n’t seem rude.” 

Lady Agatha smiled. She had flushed 
delicately, and took up in her slim hand a 
skein of the white wool. 

“There are some people who are never 
rude,” she sweetly said, “and you are one of 
them, I am sure. That knitting looks nice. 
I wonder if I could make a comforter for a 
Deep-Sea Fisherman.” 
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“If it would amuse you to try,” Emily 
answered, “I will begin one for you. Lady 
Maria has several pairs of wooden needles. 
Shall I?” 

“Do, please. How kind of you!” 

In a pause of her conversation, Mrs. 
Ralph, a little later, looked across the room 
at Emily bending over Lady Agatha and the 
knitting, as she gave her instructions. 

“What a good-natured creature that is!” 
she said. 

Lord Walderhurst lifted his monocle and 
inserted it in his unillumined eye. He also 
looked across the room. Emily wore the 
black evening dress which gave such oppor- 
tunities to her square white shoulders and 
firm column of throat; the country air and 
sun had deepened the color on her cheek, 
and the light of the nearest lamp fell kindly 
on the big twist of her nut-brown hair, and 
burnished it. She looked soft and warm, 
and so generously interested in her pupil’s 
progress that she was rather sweet. 

Lord Walderhurst simply looked at her. 
He was a man of but few words. Women 
who were sprightly found him somewhat un- 
responsive. In fact, he was aware that a 
man in his position need not exert himself. 
The women themselves would talk. They 
wished to talk because they wished him to 
hear them. 

Mrs. Ralph talked. 

“She is the most primeval person I know. 
She accepts her fate without a trace of re- 
sentment; she simply accepts it.” 

“What is her fate?” asked Lord Walder- 
hurst, still gazing in his unbiased manner 
through his monocle, and not turning his 
head as he spoke. 

“It is her fate to be a woman who is per- 
fectly well born, and who is as penniless as 
a charwoman, and works like one. She is at 
the beck and call of any one who will give 
her an odd job to earn a meal with. That 
is one of the new ways women have found 
of making a living.” 

“Good skin,” remarked Lord Walderhurst, 
irrelevantly. “Good hair—quite a lot.” 

“She has some of the nicest blood in Eng- 
land in her veins, and she engaged my last 
cook for me,” said Mrs. Ralph. 

“Hope she was a good cook.” 

“Very. Emily Fox-Seton has a faculty for 
finding decent people. I believe it is because 
she is so decent herself,” continued Mrs. 
Ralph, with a little laugh. 

“ Looks quite decent,” commented Walder- 
hurst. 

The knitting was getting on famously. 
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“It was odd you should see Sir Bruce 
Norman that day,” Lady Agatha was saying. 
“Tt must have been just before he was called 
away to India.” 

“It was. He sailed the next day. I hap- 
pen to know, because some friends of mine 
met me only a few yards from your picture 
and began to talk about him. I had not 
known before that he was so rich. I had 
not heard about his collieries in Lancashire. 
Oh!”—opening her big eyes in heartfelt 
yearning, —“ how I wish I owned a colliery! 
It must be so nice to be rich!” 

“T never was rich,” answered Lady Aga- 
tha, with a bitter little sigh. “I know it is 
hideous to be poor.” 

“T never was rich,” said Emily, “and | 
never shall be. You”—a little shyly—“are 
so different.” 

Lady Agatha flushed delicately again. 

Emily made a gentle little joke. 

“You have eyes like blue flowers,” she said. 

Lady Agatha lifted the eyes like blue 
flowers, and they were pathetic. 

“Oh!” she gave forth almost impetu- 
ously, “sometimes it seems as if it did not 
matter whether one has eyes or not.” 

It was a pleasure to Emily to realize 
that after this the beauty seemed to be 
rather drawn toward her. Their acquain- 
tance became almost a sort of intimacy over 
the wool scarf for the Deep-Sea Fishermen, 
which was taken up and laid down, and even 
carried out on the lawn and left under the 
trees for the footmen to restore when they 
brought in the rugs and cushions. Lady 
Maria was amusing herself with the making 
of knitted scarfs and helmets just now, and 
bits of white or gray knitting were the fash- 
ion at Mallowe. Once Agatha brought hers 
to Emily’s room in the afternoon to ask that 
a dropped stitch might be taken up, and this 
established a sort of precedent. Afterward 
they began to exchange visits. 

Thestrenuousness of things was becoming, 
in fact, almost too much for Lady Agatha. 
Most unpleasant things were happening at 
home, and occasionally Castle Clare loomed 
up grayly in the distance like a specter. 
Certain tradespeople who ought, in Lady 
Claraway’s opinion, to have kept quiet and 
waited in patience until things became bet- 
ter, were becoming hideously persistent. In 
view of the fact that Alix must be provided 
for next season, it was most awkward. A 
girl could not be presented and properly 
launched in the world, in a way which would 
give her a proper chance, without expendi- 
ture. To the Claraways, expenditure meant 
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credit, and there were blots as of tears on 
the letters in which Lady Claraway reiter- 
ated that the tradespeople were behaving 
horribly. Sometimes, she said once in des- 
peration, things looked as if they would all 
be obliged to shut themselves up in Castle 
Clare to retrench; and then what was to 
become of Alix and her season? And there 
were Millicent and Hilda and Eve. 

More than once there was the mist of 
tears in the flower-blue eyes when Lady 
Agatha came to talk. Confidence between 
two women establishes itself through pro- 
cesses at once subtle and simple. Emily 
could not have told when she first began to 
know that the beauty was troubled and dis- 
tressed; Lady Agatha did not know when 
she first slipped into making little frank 
speeches about herself; but these things 
came about. Agatha found something like 
comfort in her acquaintance with the big, 
normal, artless creature—something which 
actually raised her spirits when she was 
depressed. Emily paid constant kindly trib- 
ute to her charms, and helped her to 
believe in them. When she was with her, 
Agatha always felt that she really was 
lovely, after all, and that loveliness was a 
great capital. Emily admired and revered it 
so, and evidently never dreamed of doubting 
its omnipotence. She used to talk as if any 
girl who was a beauty was a potential duch- 
ess. In fact, this was a thing she quite in- 
genuously believed. She had not lived in a 
world where marriage was a thing of ro- 
mance, and, for that matter, neither had 
Agatha. It was nice if a girl liked the man 
who married her, but if he was a well-be- 
haved, agreeable person, of good means, it 
was natural that she should end by liking 
him sufficiently; and to be provided for com- 
fortably or luxuriously for life, and not left 
upon one’s own hands, or one’s parents, was 
a thing to be thankful for in any case. It 
was such a relief to everybody to know that 
a girl was “settled,” and especially was it a 
relief to the girl herself. Even novels and 
plays were no longer fairy-stories of entranc- 
ing young men and captivating young women 
who fell in love with each other in the, first 
chapter, and after increasingly picturesque 
incidents were married in the last one in the 
absolute surety of being blissfully happy for- 
evermore. Neither Lady Agatha nor Emily 
had been brought up on this order of litera- 
ture, nor in an atmosphere in which it was 
accepted without reservation. 

They had both had hard lives, and knew 
what lay beforethem. Agatha knewshe must 
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make a marriage or fade out of existence 
in prosaic and narrowed dullness. Emily 
knew that there was no prospect for her of 
desirable marriage at all. She was too poor, 
too entirely unsupported by social surround- 
ings, and not sufficiently radiant to catch 
the roving eye. To be able to maintain her- 
self decently, to be given an occasional treat 
by her more fortunate friends, and to be al- 
lowed by fortune to present to the face of 
the world the appearance of a woman who 
was not a pauper, was all she could expect. 
But she felt that Lady Agatha had the right 
to more. She did not reason the matter out 
and ask herself why she had the right to 
more, but she accepted the proposition as a 
fact. She was ingenuously interested in her 
fate, and affectionately sympathetic. She 
used to look at Lord Walderhurst quite 
anxiously at times when he was talking to 
the girl. An anxious mother could scarcely 
have regarded him with a greater desire to 
analyze his sentiments. The match would 
be such a fitting one. He would make such 
an excellent husband—and there were three 
places, and the diamonds were magnificent. 
Lady Maria had described to her a certain 
tiara which she frequently pictured to her- 
self as glittering above Agatha’s exquisite 
low brow. It would be far more becoming 
to her than to Miss Brooke or Mrs. Ralph, 
though either of them would have worn it 
with spirit. She could not help feeling that 
both Mrs. Ralph’s brilliancy and Miss 
Brooke’s insouciant prettiness were not un- 
worthy of being counted in the running, 
but Lady Agatha seemed somehow so much 
more completely the thing wanted. She was 
anxious that Agatha should always look her 
best, and when she knew that disturbing let- 
ters were fretting her, and sawthat they made 
her look pale and less luminous, she tried to 
raise her spirits. 

“ Suppose we take a brisk walk,” she would 
say, “and then you might try a nap before 
dinner. You look a little tired.” 

“Oh,” said Agatha one day, “ how kind you 
are to me! I believe you actually care about 
my complexion—about my looking well.” 

“Lord Walderhurst said to me the other 
day,” was Emily’s angelically tactful answer, 
“that you were the only woman he had ever 
seen who always looked lovely.” 

“Did he?” exclaimed Lady Agatha, and 
flushed sweetly. “Once Sir Bruce Norman 
actually said that to me. I told him it was 
the nicest thing that could be said to a 
woman. It is all the nicer”—with a sigh— 
“because it is n’t really true.” 
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“T am sure Lord Walderhurst believed it 
true,” Emily said. “He is not a man who 
talks, you know. He is very serious and 
dignified.” 

She had herself a reverence and admira- 
tion for Lord Walderhurst bordering on 
tender awe. He was indeed a well-mannered 
person, of whom nasty things were not said. 
He also conducted himself well toward his 
tenantry, and was patron of several notable 
charities. To the unexacting and innocently 
respectful mind of Emily this was at once 
impressive and attractive. She knew, though 
not intimately, many noble personages quite 
unlike him. She was rather early Victorian 
and touchingly respectable. 

“I have been crying,” confessed Lady 
Agatha. 

“Twas afraid so, Lady Agatha,” said Emily. 

“Things are getting hopeless in Curzon 
street. I had a letter from Millicent this 
morning. She is next in age to Alix, and 
she says—oh, a number of things. When 
girls see everything passing by them, it 
makes them irritable. Millicent is seventeen, 
and she is too lovely. Her hair is like a red- 
gold cloak, and her eyelashes are twice as 
long as mine.” She sighed again, and her 
lips, which were like curved rose-petals, un- 
concealedly quivered. “They were ail so 
cross about Sir Bruce Norman’s going to 
India,” she added. 

“ He will come back,” said Emily, benignly; 
“but he may be too late. Has he seen Alix?” 
she added ingenuously. 

Agatha flushed oddly this time. Her deli- 
cate skin registered every emotion exqui- 
sitely. “He has seen her, but she was in 
the school-room, and—I don’t think—” 

She did not finish, but stopped uneasily, 
and sat and gazed out of the open window 
into the park. She did not look happy. 

The episode of Sir Bruce Norman was 
brief and even vague. It had begunwell. Sir 
Bruce had met the beauty at a ball, and they 
had danced together more than once. Sir 
Bruce had attractions other than his old 
baronetcy and his coal-mines. He was a 
good-looking person, with a laughing brown 
eye and a nice wit. He had danced charm- 
ingly and paid gay compliments. He would 
have done immensely well. Agatha had liked 
him. Emily sometimes thought she had liked 
him very much. Her mother had liked him 
and had thought he was attracted. But after 
a number of occasions of agreeable meetings, 
they had encountered each other on the 
lawn at Goodwood, and he had announced 
that he was going to India. Forthwith he 


had gone, and Emily had gathered that some- 
how Lady Agatha had been considered some- 
what to blame. Her people were not vulgar 
enough to express this frankly, but she had 
felt it. Her younger sisters had, upon the 
whole, made her feel it most. It had been 
borne in upon her that if Alix, or Millicent 
with the red-gold cloak, or even Eve, who 
was a gipsy, had been given such a season 
and such Doucet frocks, they would have 
combined them with their wonderful com- 
plexions and lovely little chins and noses in 
such a manner as would at least have pre- 
vented desirable acquaintances from feeling 
free to take P. and O. steamers to Bombay. 

In her letter of this morning, Millicent’s 
temper had indeed got somewhat the better 
of her taste and breeding, and lovely Agatha 
had cried large tears. So it was particularly 
nice to be told that Lord Walderhurst had 
said such an extremely nice thing. If he 
was not young, he was really very nice, and 
there were exalted persons who absolutely 
had rather a fad for him. It would be ex- 
ceptionally brilliant. 

The brisk walk was taken, and Lady Aga- 
tha returned from it blooming. She was 
adorable at dinner, and in the evening gath- 
ered an actual court about her. She was all 
in pink, and a wreath of little pink wild roses 
lay close about her head, making her, with 
her tall young slimness, look like a Botti- 
celli nymph. Emily saw that Lord Walder- 
hurst looked at her a great deal. He sat on 
an extraordinarily comfortable corner seat, 
and stared through his monocle. 

Lady Maria always gave Emily plenty 
to do. She had a nice taste in the floral ar- 
rangement, and early in her visit it had 
fallen into her hands as a duty to “do” the 
flowers. 

The next morning she was in the gardens 
early, gathering roses with the dew on them, 
and was in the act of cutting some adorable 
“Mrs. Sharman Crawfords,” when she found 
it behooved her to let down her carefully 
tucked up petticoats, as the Marquis of Wal- 
derhurst was walking straight toward her. 
An instinct told her that he actually wished 
to talk to her about Lady Agatha. 

“You get up earlier than Lady Agatha,” 
he remarked, after he had wished her good 
morning. 

“She is oftener invited to the country 
than I am,” she answered. “When I have a 
country holiday, I want to spend every mo- 
ment of it out of doors. And the mornings 
are so lovely. They are not like this in Mor- 
timer street.” 
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“Do you live in Mortimer street?” 

"Ta 

“Do you like it?” 

“TI am very comfortable. I am fortunate 
in having a nice landlady. She and her 
daughter are very kind to me.” 

The morning was indeed heavenly. The 
masses of flowers were drenched with dew, 
and the already hot sun was drawing fra- 
grance from them and filling the warm air 
with it. The marquis, with his monocle fixed, 
looked up into the cobalt-blue sky and among 
the trees, where a wood-dove or two cooed 
with musical softness. 

“Yes,” he observed, with a glance which 
swept the scene, “it is different from Mor- 
timer street, I suppose. Are you fond of the 
country?” 

“Oh, yes,” sighed Emily; “oh, yes!” 

She was not a specially articulate person. 
She could not have conveyed in words all 
that her “Oh, yes!” really meant of simple 
love for and joy in rural sights and sounds 
and scents. But when she lifted her big, 
kind hazel eyes to him, the earnestness of 
her emotion made them pathetic, as the un- 
speakableness of her pleasures often did. 

Lord Walderhurst gazed at her through 
the monocle with an air he sometimes had 
of taking her measure without either un- 
kindliness or particular interest. 

“Is Lady Agatha fond of the country?” 
he inquired. 

“She is fond of everything that is beau- 
tiful,” she replied. “Her nature is as lovely 
as her face, I think.” 

“Is it?” 

Emily walked a step or two away to a rose 
climbing up the gray-red wall, and began to 
clip off blossoms, which tumbled sweetly 
into her basket. 

“She seems sweet in everything,” she 
said, “in disposition and manner and—every- 
thing. She never seems to disappoint one or 
make mistakes.” 

“You are fond of her?” 

“She has been so kind to me.” 

“You often say people are kind to you.” 

Emily paused, and felt a trifle confused. 
Realizing that she was not a clever person, 
and being a modest one, she began to won- 
der if she was given to a parrot-praise which 
made her tiresome. She blushed up to her 
ears. 

“People are kind,” she said hesitatingly. 
“I—you see, I have nothing to give, and I 
always seem to be receiving.” 

“What luck!” remarked his Lordship, 
calmly gazing at her. 
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He made her feel rather awkward, and 
she was at once relieved and sorry when he 
walked away to join another early riser who 
had come out upon the lawn. For some 
mysterious reason Emily liked him. Per- 
haps his magnificence and the constant 
talk she had heard of him had warmed 
her imagination. He had never said any- 
thing particularly intelligent to her, but 
she felt as if he had. He was a rather silent 
man, but never looked stupid. He had made 
some good speeches in the House of Lords, 
not brilliant, but sound and of a dignified 
respectability. He had also written two 
pamphlets. Emily had an enormous respect 
for intellect, and frequently, it must be ad- 
mitted, for the thing which passed for it. 
She was not exacting. 

During her stay at Mallowe in the sum- 
mer, Lady Maria always gave a village treat. 
She had given it for forty years, and it was a 
lively function. Several hundred wildly joy- 
ous village children were fed to repletion with 
exhilarating buns and cake and with tea in 
mugs, after which they ran races for prizes, 
and were entertained in various ways, with 
the aid of such of the house-party as were 
benevolently inclined to make themselves 
useful. 

Everybody was not so inclined, though 
people always thought the thing amusing. 
Nobody objected to looking on, and some 
were agreeably stimulated by the general 
sense of festivity. But Emily was found by 
Lady Maria to be invaluable on this occa- 
sion. It was so easy, without the least 
sense of ill-feeling, to give her all the 
drudgery to do. There was plenty of drudg- 
ery, though it did not present itself to 
Emily Fox-Seton in that light. She no more 
realized that she was giving Lady Maria a 
good deal for her money, so to speak, than 
she realized that her Ladyship, though amus- 
ing and delightful, was an absolutely selfish 
and inconsiderate old woman. So long as 
Miss Fox-Seton did not seem obviously 
tired, it would not have occurred to Lady 
Maria that she could be so; that, after all, 
her legs and arms were mere human flesh 
and blood, that her substantial feet were 
subject to the fatigue unending trudging to 
and fro induces. Her Ladyship was simply 
delighted that the preparations went so well, 
that she could turn to Emily for service and 
always find her ready. Emily made lists and 
calculations, she worked out plans and made 
purchases. She interviewed the village ma- 
trons who made the cake and buns, and 
boiled the tea in bags in a copper; she found 
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the women who could be engaged to assist 
in cutting cake and bread and butter and 
helping to serve it, she ordered the putting 
up of tents and forms and tables, and called 
to mind the innumerable things that were to 
be remembered. 

“Really, Emily,” said Lady Maria, “I 
don’t know how I have done this thing for 
forty years without you. I must always have 
you at Mallowe for the treat.” 

Emily was of the genial nature which re- 
joices upon even small occasions, and is 
invariably stimulated to pleasures by the 
festivities of others. The festal atmosphere 
was a delight to her. In her numberless 
errands to the village, the sight of the ex- 
citement in the faces of the children she 
passed on her way to this cottage or that 
filled her eyes with friendly glee and wreathed 
her face with smiles. When she went into 
the cottage where the cake was being baked, 
children hovered about in groups, and nudged 
each other, giggling. They hung about, 
partly through thrilled interest, and partly 
because their joy made them eager to curtsy 
to her as she came out, the obeisance seem- 
ing to identify them even more closely 
with the coming treat. They grinned and 
beamed rosily, and Emily smiled at them and 
nodded, uplifted by a pleasure almost as 
infantile as their own. She was enjoy- 
ing herself so honestly that she did not 
realize how hard she worked during the days 
before the festivity. She was really ingeni- 
ous, and invented a number of new methods 
of entertainment. It was she who, with the 
aid of a couple of gardeners, transformed 
the tents into bowers of green boughs and 
arranged the decorations of the tables and 
the park gates. 

“What a lot of walking you do!” Lord 
Walderhurst said to her once, as she passed 
the group on the lawn. “Do you know how 
many hours you have been on your feet 
to-day?” 

“T like it,” she answered, and, as she hur- 
ried by, she saw that he was sitting a shade 
nearer to Lady Agatha than she had ever 
seen him sit before, and that Agatha, under 
a large hat of white gauze frills, was looking 
like a seraph, so sweet and shining were her 
eyes, so flower-fair her face. She looked 
actually happy. 

“Perhaps he has been saying things,” 
Emily thought. “How happy she will be! 
He has such a nice pair of eyes. He would 
make a woman very happy.” A faint sigh 
fluttered from her lips. She was beginning 
to be physically tired, and was not yet quite 
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aware of it. If she had not been physically 

tired, she would not, at this moment, even 

vaguely have recalled to her mind the fact 

that she was not of the women to whom 

“things” are said and to whom things hap- 
en. 

“Emily Fox-Seton,” remarked Lady Maria, 
fanning herself, as it was frightfully hot, 
“has the most admirable effect on me. She 
makes me feel generous. I should like to 
present her with the smartest things from 
the wardrobes of all my relatives.” 

“Do you give her clothes?” asked Walder- 
hurst. 

“T have n’t any tospare. But I know they 
would be useful to her. The things she wears 
are touching; they are so well contrived, and 
produce such a decent effect with so little.” 

Lord Walderhurst inserted his monocle 
and gazed after the straight, well-set-up 
back of the disappearing Miss Fox-Seton. 

“T think,” said Lady Agatha, gently, 
“that she is really handsome.” 

“So she is,” admitted Walderhurst— 
“quite a good-looking woman.” 

That night Lady Agatha repeated the 
amiability to Emily, whose grateful amaze- 
ment really made her blush. 

“Lord Walderhurst knows Sir Bruce Nor- 
man,” said Agatha. “Is n’t it strange? He 
spoke of him to me to-day. He says he is 
clever.” 

“You had a nice talk this afternoon, 
had n’t you?” said Emily. “You both looked 
so—so—as if you were enjoying yourselves 
when I passed.” 

“Did he look as if he were enjoying him- 
self? He was very agreeable. I did not know 
he could be so agreeable.” 

“T have never seen him look as much 
pleased,” answered Emily. “Though he al- 
ways looks as if he liked talking to you, 
Lady Agatha. That large white gauze gar- 
den-hat”—she added reflectively—“is so 
very becoming.” 

“It was very expensive,” sighed lovely 
Agatha. “And they last such a short time. 
Mama said it really seemed almost criminal 
to buy it.” 

“How delightful it will be,” remarked 
cheering Emily, “when—when you need not 
think of: things like that!” 

“Oh!”—with another sigh, this time a 
catch of the breath,—“ it would be like hea- 
ven! People don’t know; they think girls are 
frivolous when they care, and that it is n’t 
serious. But when one knows one must have 
things,—that they are like bread,—it is 
awful!” 
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“The things you wear really matter.” 
Emily was bringing all her powers to bear 
upon the subject, and with an anxious kind- 
ness which was quite angelic. “Each dress 
makes you look like another sort of picture. 
Have you”—she asked contemplatively— 
“anything quite different to wear to-night 
and to-morrow?” 

“I have two evening dresses I have not 
worn here yet” —replied Lady Agatha, hesi- 
tatingly. “I—vwell, I saved them. One is a 
very thin black one with silver on it.. It has 
a trembling silver butterfly for the shoulder, 
and one for the hair.” 

“Oh, put that on to-night!” said Emily, 
eagerly. “When you come down to dinner 
you will look so—so new! I always think 
that to see a very fair person suddenly for 
the first time all in black gives one a kind 
of delighted start—though start is n’t the 
word, quite. Do put it on.” 

Lady Agatha put it on. Emily came into 
her room to help to add the last touches to 
her beauty before she went down to dinner. 
She suggested that the fair hair should be 
dressed even higher and more lightly than 
usual, so that the silver butterfly should poise 
the more airily over the knot, with its quiver- 
ing, outstretched wings. She herself poised 
the butterfly high upon the shoulder. 

“Oh, it is lovely!” she exclaimed, drawing 
back to gaze at the girl. “Do let me go down 
a moment or so before you do, so that I can 
see you come into the room.” 

She was sitting in a chair near Lord Wal- 
derhurst when her charge entered. She saw 
him really give something quite like a start 
when Agatha appeared. His monocle, which 
had been in his eye, fell out of it, and he 
picked it.up by its thin cord and replaced it. 

“Psyche!” she heard him say in his odd 
voice, which seemed merely to make a’state- 
ment without committing him to an opinion 
—“ Psyche!” 

He did not say it to her or to any one else. 
It was simply a kind of exclamation, —appre- 
ciative and perceptive without being enthu- 
siastic,—and it was curious. He talked to 
Agatha nearly all the evening. 

Emily came to Lady Agatha before she re- 
tired, looking even a little flushed. 

“What are you going to wear at the treat 
to-morrow?” she asked. 

“A white muslin, with entre-deux of lace, 
and the gauze garden-hat, and a white para- 
sol and shoes.”, 

Lady Agatha looked a little nervous; the 
pink fluttered in her cheek. 

“And to-morrow night?” said Emily. 
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“T have a very pale green. Won't you sit 
down, dear Miss F'ox-Seton?” 

“We must both go to bed and sleep. You 
must not get tired.” 

But she sat down for a few minutes, be- 
cause she saw the girl’s eyes asking her to 
do it. 

The afternoon post had brought a more 
than usually depressing letter from Curzon 
street. Lady Claraway was at her motherly 
wits’ ends, and was really quite touching in 
her distraction. A dressmaker was entering 
a suit. The thing would get into the papers, 
of course. 

“Unless something happens, something to 
save us by staving off things, we shall have 
to go to Castle Clare at once. It will be all 
over. No girl could be presented with such 
a thing in the air. They don’t like it.” 

“They,” of course, meant persons whose 
opinions made London society’s law. 

“To go to Castle Clare,” faltered Agatha, 
“will be like being sentenced to starve to 
death. Alix and Hilda and Millicent and Eve 
and I will be starved, quite slowly, for the 
want of the things that make girls’ lives 
bearable, when they have been born in a 
certain class. And even if the most splendid 
thing happened in three or four years, it 
would be too late for us four—almost too 
late for Eve. If you are out of London, of 
course you are forgotten. People can’t help 
forgetting. Why should n’t they, when there 
are such crowds of new girls every year?” 

Emily was sweet. She was quite sure that 
they would not be obliged to go to Castle 
Clare. Without being indelicate, she was 
really able to bring hope to the fore. She 
said a good deal of the black gauze dress 
and the lovely effect of the silver butter- 
flies. 

“T suppose it was the butterflies which 
made Lord Walderhurst say ‘Psyche! 
Psyche!’ when he first saw you,” she added. 

“Did he say that?” Immediately Lady 
Agatha looked as if she had not intended 
to say the words, as, in fact, she had not. 

“Yes,” answered Emily, hurrying on with 
a casual air which had a good deal of tact 
in it. “ And black makes you so wonderfully 
fair and aérial. You scarcely look quite real 
in it; you might float away. But you must 
go to sleep now.” 

Lady Agatha went with her to the door of 
the room to bid her good night. Her eyes 
looked like those of a child who might pres- 
ently cry a little. 

“Oh, Miss Fox-Seton,” she said, in a very 
young voice, “you are so kind!” 
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IV. 


THE parts of the park nearest the house 
already presented a busy aspect when Miss 
Fox-Seton passed through the gardens the 
following morning. Tables were being put 
up, and baskets of bread and cake and gro- 
ceries were being carried into the tent where 
the tea was to be prepared. The workers 
looked interested and good-humored; the 
men touched their hats as Emily appeared, 
and the women curtsied smilingly. They 
had all discovered that she was amiable and 
to be relied on in her capacity of her Lady- 
ship’s representative. 

“She ’s a worker, that Miss Fox-Seton,” 
one said to the other. “I never seen one 
that was a lady fall to as she does. Ladies, 
even when they means. well, has a way of 
standing about and telling you to do things 
without seeming to know quite how they 
ought to be done. She ’s coming to help 
with the bread and butter herself this morn- 
ing, and she put up all them packages of 
sweets yesterday with her own hands. She 
did ’em up in different-colored papers, and 
tied ’em with bits of ribbon, because she 
said she knowed children was prouder of 
colored things than plain—they was like 
that. And so they are: a bit of red or blue 
goes a long way with a child.” 

Emily cut bread and cake, and arranged 
seats and grouped toys on tables all the 
morning. The day was hot, though beauti- 
ful, and she was so busy that she had 
scarcely time for her breakfast. The house- 
hold party was in the gayest spirits. Lady 
Maria was in her most amusing mood. She 
had arranged a drive to some interesting 
ruins for the afternoon of the next day, and 
a dinner-party for the evening. Her favorite 
neighbors had just returned to their coun- 
try-seat five miles away, and they were com- 
ing to the dinner, to her great satisfaction. 
Most of her neighbors bored her, and she 
took them in doses at her dinners, as she 
would have taken medicine. But the Lock- 
yers were young and good-looking and clever, 
and she was always glad when they came to 
Loche during her stay at Mallowe. 

“There is not a frump or a bore among 
them,” she said. “In the country people are 
usually frumps when they are not bores, and 
bores when they are not frumps, and I am 
in danger of becoming both myself. Six 
weeks of unalloyed dinner-parties, composed 
of people I know, would make me begin to 
wear moreen petticoats and talk about the 
deplorable condition of London society.” 
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After breakfast she led all her flock out 
upon the lawn under the ilex-trees. 

“Let us go and encourage industry,” she 
said. “We will watch Emily Fox-Seton 
working. She is an example.” 

Curiously enough, this was Miss Cora 
Brooke’s day. She found herself actually 
walking across the lawn with Lord Walder- 
hurst by her side. She did not know how it 
happened, but it seemed to occur acciden- 
tally. 

“We never talk to each other,” he said. 

“Well,” answered Cora, “we have talked 
to other people a good deal—at least, | 
have.” 

“Yes, you have talked a good deal,” said 
the marquis. 

“ Does that mean I have talked too much?” 

He surveyed her prettiness through his 
glass. Perhaps the holiday stir in the air 
gave him a festive moment. 

“Tt means that you have n’t talked enough 
to me. You have devoted yourself too much 
to the laying low of young Heriot.” 

She laughed a trifle saucily. 

“You are a very independent young lady,” 
remarked Walderhurst, with a lighter man- 
ner than usual. “You ought to say some- 
thing deprecatory or—a little coy, perhaps.” 

“T sha’n’t,” said Cora, composedly. 

“Sha’n’t or won’t?” he inquired. “They 
are both bad words for little girls—or young 
ladies—to use to their elders.” 

“Both,” said Miss Cora Brooke, with a 
slightly pleased flush. “Let us go over to 
the tents and see what poor Emily Fox- 
Seton is doing.” 

“Poor Emily Fox-Seton,” said the mar- 
quis, non-committally. 

They went, but they did not stay long. 
The treat was taking form. Emily Fox- 
Seton was hot and deeply engaged. People 
were coming to her for orders. She had a 
hundred things to do and to superintend 
the doing of. The prizes for the races and 
the presents for the children must be ar- 
ranged in order: things for boys and things 
for girls, presents for little children and 
presents for big ones. Nobody must be 
missed, and no one must be given the wrong 
thing. 

“It would be dreadful, you know,” Emily 
said to the two when they came into her 
tent and began to ask questions, “if a big 
boy should get a small wooden horse, or a 
little baby should be given a cricket bat 
and ball. Then it would be so disappointing 
if a tiny girl got a work-box and a big one 
got a doll. One has to get things in order. 
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They- look forward to this so, and it’s heart- 
breaking to a child to be disappointed, 
is n’t it?” 

Walderhurst gazed uninspiringly. 

“Who did this for Lady Maria when you 
were not here?” he inquired. 

“Oh, other people. But she says it was 
tiresome.” Then with an illumined smile: 
“She has asked me to Mallowe for the next 
twenty years for the treats. She is so kind.” 

“Maria is a kind woman”—with what 
seemed to Emily delightful amiability. “She 
is kind to her treats and she is kind to 
Maria—” 

“She is kind to me,” said Emily. “You 
don’t know how I am enjoying this.” 

“That woman enjoys everything,” Lord 
Walderhurst said when he walked away with 
Cora. “What a temperament to have! I 
would give ten thousand a year for it.” 

“ She has so little,” said Cora, “that every- 
thing seems beautiful to her. One does n’t 
wonder, either. She ’s very nice. Mother 
and I quite admire her. We are thinking of 
inviting her to New York and giving her a 
real good time.” 

“She would enjoy New York.” 

“Have you ever been there, Lord Walder- 
hurst?” 

“No.” 

“You ought to come, really. So many 
Englishmen come now, and they all seem to 
like it.” 

“ Perhaps I shall come,” said Walderhurst. 
“T have been thinking of it. One is tired of 
the Continent and one knows India. One 
does n’t know Fifth Avenue, and Central 
Park, and the Rocky Mountains.” 

“One might try them,” suggested pretty 
Miss Cora. 

This certainly was her day. Lord Wal- 
derhurst took her and her mother out in his 
own particular high phaéton before lunch. 
He was fond of driving, and his own phaéton 
and horses had come to Mallowe with him. 
He took only his favorites out, and though 
he bore himself on this occasion with a calm 
air, the event caused a little smiling flurry 
on the lawn. At least, when the phaéton 
spun down the avenue with Miss Brooke and 
her mother looking a little flushed and 
thrilled in their high seats of honor, several 
people exchanged glances and raised eye- 
brows. 

Lady Agatha went to her room and wrote 
a long letter to Curzon street. Mrs. Ralph 
talked about the problem-play to young He- 
riot and a group of others. 

The afternoon, brilliant and blazing, 
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brought new visitors to assist by their pres- 
ence at the treat. Lady Maria always had 
a large house-party, and added guests from 
the neighborhood to make for gaiety. 

At two o'clock a procession of village chil- 
dren and their friends and parents, headed 
by the village band, marched up the avenue 
and passed before the house on their way to 
their special part of the park. Lady Maria 
and her guests stood upon the broad steps 
and welcomed the jocund crowd, as it moved 
by, with hospitable bows and nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles. Everybody was in a 
delighted good humor. 

As the villagers gathered in the park, the 
house-party joined them by way of the gar- 
dens. A conjurer from London gave an en- 
tertainment under a huge tree, and children 
found white rabbits taken from their pockets 
and oranges from their caps, with squeals of 
joy and shouts of laughter. Lady Maria’s 
guests walked about and looked on, laughing 
with the children. 

The great affair of tea followed the per- 
formance. No treat is fairly under way until 
the children are filled to the brim with tea 
and buns and cake, principally cake in 
plummy wedges. Lady Agatha and Mrs. 
Ralph handed cake along rows of children 
seated on the grass. Miss Brooke was talk- 
ing to Lord Walderhurst when the work 
began. She had poppies in her hat and car- 
ried a poppy-colored parasol, and sat under 
a tree, looking very alluring. 

“I ought to go and help to hand cake,” 
she said. 

“My cousin Maria ought to do it,” re- 
marked Lord Walderhurst, “but she will 
not—neither shall I. Tell me something 
more about the elevated railroad and Five- 
hundred-and-fifty-thousandth street.” 

He had a slightly rude, gracefully languid 
air, which Cora Brooke found somewhat im- 
pressive, after all. 

Emily handed cake and regulated supplies 
with cheerful tact and good spirits. When 
the older people were given their tea, she 
moved about their tables attending to every 
one. She was too heart-whole in her interest 
in her hospitalities to find time to join Lady 
Maria and her party at the table under the 
ilex-trees. She ate some bread and butter 
and drank a cup of tea while she talked to 
some old women she had made friends with. 
She was really enjoying herself immensely, 
though occasionally she was obliged to sit 
down for a few moments just to rest her « 
tired feet. The children came to her as to 
an omnipotent and benign being. She knew 
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where the toys were kept and what prizes 
were to be given for the races. She repre- 
sented law and order and bestowal. The 
other ladies walked about in wonderful 
dresses, smiling and exalted, the gentlemen 
aided the sports in an amateurish way and 
made patrician jokes among themselves, but 
this one lady seemed to be part of the treat 
itself. She was not as grandly dressed as 
the others,—her dress was only blue linen 
with white bands on it,—and she had only a 
sailor hat with a buckle and bow, but she was 
of her Ladyship’s world of London people, 
nevertheless, and they liked her more than 
they had ever liked a lady before. It was a 
fine treat, and she seemed to have made it 
so. There had never been quite such a varied 
and jovial treat at Mallowe before. 

The afternoon waxed and waned. The 
children played games and raced and rejoiced 
until their young limbs began to fail them. 
The older people sauntered about or sat in 
groups to talk and listen to the village band. 
Lady Maria’s visitors, having had enough of 
rural festivities, went back to the gardens in 
excellent spirits, to talk and to watch a game 
of tennis which had taken form on the court. 

Emily’s pleasure had not abated, but 
her color had done so. Her limbs ached 
and her still-smiling face was pale, as she 
stood under the beech-tree regarding the 
final ceremonies of the festal day, to preside 
over which Lady Maria and her party re- 
turned from their seats under the ilex-trees. 
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The national anthem was sung loudly, and 
there were three tremendous cheers given 
for her Ladyship. They were such joyous 
and hearty cheers that Emily was stirred 
almost to emotional tears. At all events, 
her big hazel eyes looked moistly bright. 
She was an easily moved creature. 

Lord Walderhurst stood near Lady Maria 
and looked pleased also. Emily saw him 
speak to her Ladyship and saw Lady Maria 
smile. Then he stepped forward, with his 
non-committal air and with his monocle 
glaring calmly in his eye. 

“Boys and girls,” he said in a clear, far- 
reaching voice, “I want you to give three of 
the biggest cheers you are capable of for 
the lady who has worked to make your treat 
the success it has been. Her Ladyship tells 
me she has never had such a treat before. 
Three cheers for Miss Fox-Seton!” 

Emily gave a gasp and felt a lump rise in 
her throat. She felt as if she had been with- 
out warning suddenly changed into a royal 
personage, and she scarcely knew what to do. 

The whole treat, juvenile and adult, male 
and female, burst into three cheers which 
were roars and bellows. Hats and caps were 
waved and tossed into the air, and every 
creature turned toward Emily as she blushed 
and bowed in tremulous gratitude and de- 
light. 

“Oh, Lady Maria! oh, Lord Walder- 
hurst!” she said, when she managed to get 
to them, “how kind you are to me!” 


(To be concluded.) 





MY HEART HATH A SONG. 


BY ETHEL 


M. KELLEY. 


\ Y heart hath a song, and the night wind hath voiced it; 

i/t It beats at your casement and bears my refrain. 

My heart hath a song that hath lulled and rejoiced it, 
Hath roused it to rapture and pierced it with pain. 


My heart hath a song that was born at your glancing, 
That leapt into life at the touch of your hand, 

That sets the mad blood in my glad veins a-dancing, | 
That is meek with surrender, yet fierce with demand. 


My heart hath a song; ’t 


is, “I love you! I love you!” 


’T is borne on the night wind that beats at your pane. 
Ah! dear love, throw open the casement above you 


And shelter my song from the wind and the rain! 




















BY WILLIAM MORTON 


IMPOSTORS AMONG ANIMALS. 


WHEELER, 


Professor of Zodlogy in the University of Texas. 


re Shaksperian conception of the human 

world as a stage may be expanded to in- 
clude the animal world as well. Like our- 
selves, animals enter on the struggle for 
existence with a modicum of equipment in 
figure, complexion, voice, and demeanor, 
and with the assignment of a definite réle 
to play in the melodrama of life. Hence we 
are not surprised to find that many of our 
four-, six- and eight-footed competitors have, 
figuratively speaking, attained to some pro- 
ficiency in the art of imposition while en- 
deavoring to gain a 


in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, since they are, of 


for animals are not impostors 


course, perfectly unaware of appearing 
under a deceptive disguise. Moreover, what 
is true of animal life in the tropics is also, 
in great measure, true of animal life in other 
regions of the globe. 

In the development of deceptive disguises 
—disguises which affect the form, attitude, 
and color, but largely the color, of ani- 
mals—nature appears to have proceeded 
along two different paths, one of which is 

direct and relative- 





foothold in the 
world, i.e., the op- 


portunity of feed- 
ing, mating, and 


leaving offspring to 
repeat the same per- 
formance continu- 
ously. 

It must have been 
some such reflection 
as this which led 
Henry Drummond 
to remark _ that 
“Carlyle in his 
blackest visions of 
‘shams and hum- 
bugs’ among hu- 
mankind never saw 
anything so finished 
in hypocrisy as the 
naturalist now finds 
in every tropical 
forest. There are 
to be seencreatures, 








ly easy, the other cir- 
cuitous and much 
more difficult. The 
easy path, which 
may be considered 
first, is that of pro- 
tective resemblance 
pure and simple, i.e., 
an approach in the 
animal’s form, color, 
and attitude tosome 
object in the sur- 
roundings. Such an 
approximation can 
hardly fail to be of 
the greatest advan- 
tage, since the ani- 
mal thereby merges 
so completely with 
itsenvironmentas to 
pass unobserved by 
its enemies or by its 
prey. This alter- 
native has led in 








not singly, but. in 
tens of thousands, 
whose every appear- 
ance, down to the 
minutest spot and wrinkle, is an affront to 
truth, whose every attitude is a pose for a 
purpose, and whose whole life is a sustained 
lie. Before these masterpieces of deception 
the most ingenious of human impositions are 
vulgar and transparent. Fraud is not only 
the great rule of life in a tropical forest, but 
the one condition of it.” 

Drummond’s statements are perhaps a 
little misleading without some qualification, 
Vou. LXI.—48. 
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AN INSECT WHICH LOOKS LIKE THE 
(Brachymena myops.) 


two directions, to a 
defensive and an 
aggressive form of 
resemblance. 

Every sportsman has been deceived by 
the close resemblances of birds and other 
animals to the soil and vegetation. It would 
be easy, moreover, to show that many reptiles, 
frogs, and fishes, and very many of the lower 
animals, exhibit similar adaptations. It is 
also well known that some of these creatures, 
like the chameleons, many tree-frogs, cuttle- 
fishes, and shrimps, can actually change their 
colors to make them harmonize with the ex- 
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act tints of the vegetation or soil on which 


with the insects and spiders in the detailed 
perfection of their protective disguises or in 
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they are living. But no animal can compare 
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exposed on the vegetation. There is really 
no portion of the plant excepting its roots 
and fruit which is not copied by some insect, 
often with the most astonishing faithfulness 
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INSECTS THAT MIMIC ORCHIDS. 
Upper figure: Deroplatus sarwaca, female. Lower left-hand figure: Hymenopus 
bicornis. Lower right-hand figure: Deroplatus truncata, 


the frequency of adopting this method of 
eluding enemies or of stealthily approaching 
prey. This is true notwithstanding the fact 
that active color-changes like those of the 
chameleon are scarcely known to occur 
among insects. 

Many of the most striking examples of 
protective resemblance among insects are 
the result of the very intimate association of 
these animals with the flora of our planet. 
Especially is this true of insects which live 





to details. Hosts of moths copy the rough 
lichen-mottled bark of trees; the walking- 
sticks and looping-caterpillars copy the twigs; 
the green leaves are imitated by the katydids 
and the marvelous leaf-insects (Phyllium) of 
the East Indies, while the dead leaves are 
portrayed by many moths and butterflies, a 
form of resemblance culminating in the 
famous Kallima butterflies of southern Asia. 
Striking resemblances to thorns and knots 
are to be found among spiders and leaf- 
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BIRD-DROPPING SPIDER. 
(Ornithoscatoides decipiens.) 


hoppers (Membracide), while even the flow- 
ers may be copied, as in the case of the pink 
orchid-like mantis (Hymenopus) of India and 
several other species. The roots of plants 
are not copied because they are not exposed 
to view, and an attempt to resemble the ex- 
posed seed or fruit would be only an invita- 
tion to birds to destroy any species that 
might be so bold as to vary in this direction. 

The most remarkable instances of protec- 
tive resemblance comprise the insects and 
spiders that imitate the excreta of other 
animals. Quite a number of these forms have 
taken on the appearance of the white drop- 
pings of birds. A classical case of this kind 
is the Javanese spider (Ornithoscatoides 
decipiens) observed by Mr. 
A. O. Forbes. Mr. Forbes 
came upon this insect 
while pursuing a butterfly 
through the jungle. He 
was stopped by a bush, on 
a leaf of which he saw a 
skipper butterfly resting 
on a bird-dropping. He 
remarks: 


I had often observed small 
Blues at rest on similar spots 
on the ground, and have won- 
dered what such a refined 


and beautiful family as the 
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BIRD-DROPPING SPIDER REMOVED 
FROM ITS 
(Ornithoscatoides decipiens.) 


Lycenide could find to enjoy in food apparently 
so incongruous for a butterfly. I approached with 
gentle steps, but ready net, to see, if possible, how 
the present species was engaged. It permitted 
me to get quite close and even to seize it between 
my fingers; to my surprise, however, part of the 
body remained behind, adhering, as I thought, to 
the excreta. I looked closely, and finally touched 
it with my finger to find if it were glutinous. To 
my delighted astonishment, I found that my eyes 
had been most perfectly deceived and that what 
seemed to be the excreta was a most artfully 
colored spider lying on its back, with its feet 
crossed over and closely appressed to the body. 
. . . The spider is in general color white, spotted 
here and there with black; on the under side its 
rather irregularly shaped and prominent abdo- 
men is almost all white, of a pure chalk-white; 
the angles of the legs are, 
however, shining jet-black. 
The spider does not make an or- 
dinary web, but only the thin- 
nest film on the surface of the 
leaf. The appearance of the 
excreta rather recently left 
by a bird on a leaf is well 
known. There is a pure white 
deposit in the center, thinning 
out round the margin, while 
in the central mass are dark 
portions variously disposed; 
as the leaf is rarely horizontal, 
the more liquid portions run 
for some distance. Now, this 
spider one might almost ima- 
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gine to have inits rambles “marked and inwardly 
discerned” what it had observed, and had set 
about practising the wrinkles gained; for it first 
weaves a small irregular patch of white web on 
some prominent leaf, then a narrow streak laid 
down toward its margin, ending in a small knob; 
it then takes its place on the center of the irregu- 
lar spot on its back, crosses its black-angled legs 
over its thorax, and waits. 


It is obvious that the Javanese spider 
plays the réle of a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
We next come to a case of a timid, harmless 
insect which dons a similar garb merely to 
shield itself from its natural enemies, which 
are, in all probability, the very animals the 
excreta of which it resembles. This case was 
observed by Henry Drummond: 


I shall refer to another . . . form, which for 
cool Pharisaism takes the palm from every creep- 
ing or flying thing. I first saw this menteur @ 
triple étage on the Tanganyika plateau. I had Jain 
for a whole week without stirring from one spot 

-a boulder in the dried-up bed of a stream. 
A canopy of leaves arched overhead, the home of 
many birds, and the granite boulders of the dry 
stream-bed, and all along the banks, were marked 
with their white droppings. One day I was 
startled to see one of these droppings move. It 
was a mere white splash upon the stone, and when 
I approached I saw I must be mistaken; the thing 
was impossible; and now it was perfectly motion- 
less. But I certainly saw it move, so I bent down 
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and touched it. It was an animal. Of course it 
was as dead as a stone the moment I touched it, 
but one soon knows these impostures, and I gave 
it a minute or two to become alive—hastily 
sketching it meantime in case it should vanish 
through the stone, for in that land of wonders 
one really never knows what will happen next. 
Here was a bird-dropping suddenly become alive 
and moving over a rock; and now it was a bird- 
dropping again; and yet, like Galileo, I protest 
that it moved. It would not come to, and I almost 
feared I might be mistaken after all, so I turned 
it over on its side. Now should any skeptic per- 
sist that this was a bird-dropping, I leave him to 
account for a bird-dropping with six legs, a head, 
and a segmented body. Righting the creature, 
which showed no sign of life through all this or- 
deal, I withdrew a few paces and watched develop- 
ments. It lay motionless on the stone, no legs, no 
head, no feelers, nothing to be seen but a flat 
patch of white—just such a patch as you could 
make on the stone in a second with a piece of 
chalk. Presently it stirred, and the spot slowly 
sidled across the boulder until I caught the im- 
postor and imprisoned him for my cabinet. I saw 
in all about a dozen of these insects after this. 
They are about half the size of a fourpenny piece, 
slightly more oval than round, and as white as a 
snowflake. This whiteness is due to a number of 
little tufts of delicate down growing out from 
minute protuberances all over the back. It is a 
fringe of similar tufts round the side that gives 
the irregular margin so suggestive of a splash; 
and the under surface of the body has no protec- 
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“ ORANGE-DOG ” 





CATERPILLAR ON ORANGE-LEAVES. 
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“ ORANGE-DOG’ 


tion at all. The limbs are mere threads, and the 
motion of the insect is slow and monotonous, with 
frequent pauses to impress surrounding nature 
with its moribund condition. Now unless this in- 
sect with its color and habit were protectively 
colored, it simply would not have a chance to 
exist. It lies fearlessly exposed on the bare stones 
during the brightest hours of the tropical day, a 
time when almost every other animal is skulking 
out of sight. Lying upon all the stones round 
about are the genuine droppings of birds; and 
when one sees the two together it is difficult to 
say whether one is most struck with the origi- 
nality of the idea, or the extraordinary audacity 
with which the role is carried out. 


But one need not go all the way to Java 
or to South Africa in search of insects like 
those just described. One of our moths, 
the “beautiful wood-nymph” (Euthisanotia 
grata), a day-flying form that may sometimes 
be seen resting with closed wings on the 
leaves of wayside bushes, is, when in this 
condition, a perfect copy of a bird-dropping. 
The caterpillar of our Southern “orange- 
dog” butterfly (Papilio Cresphontes) has a 
triple repertoire of protection: when resting 
on the leaves it closely resembles a bird- 
dropping both in form and coloration, when 
on the mottled bark it is almost invisible, 
and at all times when irritated it is able to 
extrude from its neck a forked orange-red 
gland which diffuses a rank and offensive 
odor through the air. 

Apparently in direct contrast to the cases 
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CATERPILLAR ON PRICKLY-ASH. 


of protective resemblance like those just 
considered stands another group of cases 
which are not themselves deceptions, but 
nevertheless may serve as the starting-point 
for the development of a remarkable series 
of animal impostures. Protectively colored 
animals have, as a rule, somber tints and a 
tendency toward quiescence and the “ feign- 
ing of death” when disturbed. But the very 
antithesis of this condition is found ina host 
of animals which have brilliant and garish 
colors and a tendency to behave in a care- 
less or even provoking manner. This be- 
havior, also, must be regarded as purely 
instinctive and without consciousness of the 
results achieved. 

Naturalists were puzzled to account for 
this conspicuous coloring and behavior till 
the theory of warning characters was sug- 
gested by Mr. H. W. Bates in 1861. It was 
observed that bold and gaudy animals often 
exhibit properties that make them very dis- 
tasteful to their enemies. They are either 
furnished with painful stings, with poisonous 
fangs, with sharp spines, or with pungent 
and nauseating secretions. Loud colors and 
fearless behavior serve as indices of these 
properties and insure to the animal possess- 
ing them a certain immunity from attack. 
Such immunity is far from being absolute, 
but it is nevertheless sufficient to secure the 
perpetuation or even the predominance of a 
species. 
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The warning pattern is typically an alter- 
nation of bands of a light and a dark color 
in violent contrast. The usual colors are 
black and white, black and yellow, black and 
orange—more rarely black and crimson. As 
types of animals possessing such patterns 
we may cite the wasps and hornets with 
their black-and-yellow livery, the poisonous 
king-snakes with their alternating rings of 
black, yellow, and crimson, and the skunk 
with its white and black stripes. In their 
development along this line the insects again 
surpass all other animals. The insects are, 
moreover, almost the only animals which, 
starting from this basis of warning color, 
have developed still another category of im- 
postures, namely, those of mimetic resem- 
blance. Mimeticanimalsare those which have 
come to resemble animals that possess warn- 
ing colors without themselves exhibiting disa- 
greeable traits. The mimics occupy the same 
geographical area as their models and asso- 
ciate with them, deriving a certain immunity 
from destruction on account of the disrepu- 
table company with which they must be 
confounded by their enemies. Up to the 
present time the butterflies, mainly of the 
tropics, have furnished most of the mate- 
rials for the study of mimicry. Certain but- 
terflies with disagreeable secretions, with 
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warning colors and slow flight, are copied 
extensively by harmless species often be- 
longing to very different natural families. 
The most extraordinary instance of this kind 
is an African butterfly (Papilio Merope) 
which ranges from Abyssinia and Madagas- 
car southward to the Cape of Good Hope and 
westward across the continent. Over this 
wide area it conforms in coloration and even 
in the shape of its wings to at least three 
different conspicuously colored butterflies 
belonging to groups characterized by the 
possession of disagreeable properties. 
There are, however, other groups of in- 
sects among which mimicry may be nearly 
or quite as perfectly developed as among 
butterflies. Such cases may be discovered 
by any one who watches attentively the in- 
sects that visit the goldenrods, thorough- 
worts, and asters that bloom during the late 
summer and early autumn along the country 
roadsides in our Northern States. The ob- 
server will be surprised at the great number 
of different wasps and bees that have donned 
the black-and-yellow warning dress, but if 
he looks very carefully he will be still more 
surprised to see now and then some harmless 
two-winged fly in the same black-and-yellow 
uniform, piping, humming, and gamboling 
over the blossoms like its stinging models. 
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WASPS AND THEIR IMITATORS. 


Upper row, wasps that are imitated: Odynerus capra, Vespa maculata, Vespa vidua, 
Lower row, flower-flies that mimic the wasps: Spilomyia quadrifasciata, Spilomyia maculata, 


Spilomyia longicornis. 
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A REPULSIVE BUT HARMLESS AUSTRALIAN LIZARD. 
(Moloch horridus.) 


Among these flies few are more perfect like- 
nesses of the wasps than the rather rare 
species of Spilomyia. Three of the species 

(Spilomyia fusca, quadrifasciata, and longi- 
cornis) mimic respectively three common 
wasps, namely, the bald-faced hornet (Vespa 
maculata), a solitary wasp (Odynerus capra 
and its allies), and the yellow-jacket (Vespa 
vidua and its allies). The close resemblance 
between these mimics and their models has 
been produced, first, by a further perfecting 
of the black-and-yellow markings so fre- 
quently seen in the flower-fly family, to which 
Spilomyia belongs; secondly, by a darkening 
of the front borders of the single pair of 
wings of the Spilomyia so that they resemble 
the folded two pairs of wings of the resting 
wasp; and, third, by the development of a 
peculiar instinct which impels the fly to keep 
twitching its wings alternately when it set- 
tles on a flower. This last peculiarity is a 
rather awkward but nevertheless very effec- 
tive imitation of the busy movements of the 
wasps. A further resemblance is brought 
out when the Spilomyia is seized with the 
fingers, for it at once emits a sharp wasp- 
like hum and curves the tip of its defense- 
less abdomen as if to sting. 

_ There can be little doubt that the acquisi- 
tion of mimetic resemblance is circuitous 
and fraught with difficulty. The animal has 
to become like another animal, like an ac- 
tive, living model capable of performing 
complicated movements. It must copy the 


color-pattern, manner of flight, attitude 
in a word, all the manifold peculiarities which 
go to make up the habitus of its prototype. 
The mimic must, moreover, be capable of 
living in the same environment and of oc- 
cupying the same station as its model. All 
this would seem to be far more difficult than 
acquiring a resemblance to the surrounding 
soil or vegetation, with their irregular out- 
lines and deceptive lights and shadows. 

It is interesting to note that mimetic 
animals are usually very rare as compared 
with their models. This has been explained 
as a necessity, since any considerable in- 
crease in the number of the individuals of 
a mimetic species would probably soon lead 
to the detection of the fraud and the de- 
struction of the species by its natural 
enemies. 

It should also be noted that all mimetic 
resemblances are purely superficial and 
visible, and never extend to the internal 
structure of the mimic. Although even an 
entomologist may be deceived into mistak- 
ing the Spilomyia for a wasp, a moment’s 
examination of its wing-nervures or its 
mouth-parts or its feelers will convince him 
that it is a true flower-fly. 

Striking specific cases of mimicry, like 
that of Spilomyia, probably arise from the 
more generalized color and form resem- 
blances of harmless animals to whole groups 
of animals with true warning colors. Thus 
Spilomyia and some other strongly mimetic 
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AUSTRALIAN LIZARD WITH NECK-FRILL 
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LYING BACK. 


(Chlamydosaurus Kingi.) 


flower-flies are, as it were, only the crests of 
waves that rise from a host of vague and 
imperfect wasp-like color-approximations 
throughout nearly the whole family of the 
flower-flies. 

It would seem that the resources of nature 
must be exhausted with the production of 
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these various protective, warning, and mi- 
metic devices. But this is not the case. 
There are at least two other kinds of animal 
imposture which cannot be included in the 
above-considered categories without giving 
rise to confusion. First, there are several 
animals which, though provided with dis- 
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(Chlamydosaurus Kingi.) 
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agreeable properties, nevertheless mimic 
other similarly protected and conspicuously 
colored forms. This kind of resemblance, 
which has been called Miillerian to distin- 
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should facilitate the education of insect- 
eating birds and reptiles and distribute the 
amount of destruction necessary to the for- 
mation in the young birds of the association 
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SCARE-ORGANS AMONG INSECTS. 
Two upper figures: larva of the puss moth (Dicranura vinwla), and the same when disturbed. 


Third figure from the top: larva of the lobster-moth (Stauropus fagi). 


Lowest figure : 


larva of the green-clouded swallowtail butterfly (ELuphwades troilus). 


guish it from the typical or Batesian variety 
of mimicry above considered, has been ob- 
served in tropical butterflies almost exclu- 
sively, although it is probable that the colors 
of many wasps may belong to the same 
category. Fritz Miiller has tried to trace 
the development of these resemblances to 
the advantages that would result from the 
adoption of a very similar warning pattern 
by several species in the same locality. This 
VoL. LXII.—44. 


of bad taste with warning colors over a 
greater number of species, thus reducing 
the death-rate for any given species. 

The last remaining group of animal im- 
postures may besaid to include all those cases 
of really inoffensive animals which neverthe- 
less assume colors or attitudes that surprise 
or terrify. The colors may be of the warn- 
ing pattern, but they cannot be regarded as 
mimetic unless they are supposed toresemble 
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the colors of some extinct model of which 
we have no knowledge, nor are they to be 
confounded with true warning colors sensu 
stricto, since they are not accompanied by 
unpleasant qualities. The same is true of 
the attitudes of many of these and similar 
animals. The puffing of chameleons, the 
erection of hairs and feathers in angry mam- 
mals and birds, and the spreading of special 
frills in some lizards are mere pretenses in 
animals incapable of inflicting serious injury. 
A striking instance of this method of in- 
timidating enemies is exhibited by an 
Australian lizard (Chlamydosaurus Kingi). 
When not provoked this animal seems to 
be meek and inoffensive, although it some- 
times grows to a length of more than three 
feet. It is of a light-brownish color with 
darker markings. The male has a huge 
crenated throat-frill, beautifully decorated 
with various tints of yellow, scarlet, and 
steely blue. When brought to bay, however, 
Chlamydosaurus at once transforms itself 
into the most fiend-like of reptiles. Rising 
on its hind legs, it opens its mouth and dis- 
plays the serried rows of small white teeth, 
which, however, have never been known 
really to bite any one. At the same time it 
expands its extraordinary frill, which, when 
at rest, lies folded in four plaits on each 
side of its body. If the sudden opening of 
this umbrella fails to drive away the intruder, 
the reptile dashes at its enemy and lashes 
about so vigorously with its long scaly tail 
that dogs which are not afraid to attack 
even larger lizards are only too glad to beat 
a hasty retreat. 

But even small animals like insects resort 
to similar impostures. Peculiar forms, atti- 
tudes, and colors, like those of the caterpil- 
lars in the accompanying illustration, are 
probably efficient means of protecting many 
harmless and exposed species. One of the 
best instances of this kind is the caterpillar 
of the persimmon moth (Citheronia regalis). 
This is the largest of our caterpillars, at- 
taining a length of from four to six inches 
when full-grown. Its body is green, but it 
bears on the segments just back of the head 
a number of long and thorny orange-red 
tubercles, which it erects and brandishes 
from side to side when disturbed. Though 
perfectly harmless, this menacing attitude 
has convinced the Southern negro that the 
animal is more poisonous than the rattle- 
snake, and has earned for it the sobriquet of 
the “hickory-horned devil.” 

As examples of warning color unaccom- 
panied by unpleasant properties, but still not 
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of the mimetic type, two of our North 
American moths may be cited. The writer 
while riding through the deserts of Wyoming 
some years ago was impressed with the 
day-flying moths (Pseudohazis) flitting lei- 
surely along near the ground or resting fully 
exposed on the glaucous spikes of the sage- 
brush. Besides a few desert birds these 
moths seemed to be the only living objects 
in the landscape. They had black-and-white 
wings and black-and-orange bodies. So 
striking was this case of apparent warning 
color that the writer after much hesitation 
decided to ascertain by means of the only 
available experiment whether the insect 
really possessed the “nauseous properties” 
so generally assumed in such cases by writ- 
ers on the subject of animal coloration. He 
dismounted from his horse and proceeded to 
masticate the body of one of the moths. To 
his astonishment, the little flavor that it con- 
tained was mild and pleasant—one might 
almost say, nut-like. It may be argued that 
the birds and lizards of the desert have a 
more discriminating taste than the writer, 
but this is rendered doubtful by a second 
experiment. Another day-flying moth (Aly- 
pia octomaculata), common in our Eastern 
States, has deep-black wings, each adorned 
with a pair of large yellow spots, and there 
is a dash of orange on its legs. It certainly 
cannot be a mimetic species, as there is no 
other day-flying moth which could serve as 
its model. Several of these alypias were 
given to some lizards that had previously 
been well fed on house-flies and could not 
therefore be very hungry. The moths were 
seized at once and devoured with evident 
signs of relish. Obviously the lizard and the 
writer had similar tastes. 

One or two swallows do not make a sum- 
mer, and a couple of experiments do not 
upset the theory of warning colors, —for the 
mastication of a yellow-jacket would prob- 
ably convince any doubter to the contrary, 
but they do indicate that naturalists should 
be more careful in imputing “nauseous or 
disagreeable properties” to some conspicu- 
ously colored animals. It might be suggested 
that if every field-entomologist could only 
bring himself to repeat the writer’s experi- 
ment on one of many cases of “flaunted 
nauseousness,” and place his taste-impres- 
sions on record, we should in the course of 
time have a really valuable body of evidence, 
for we can hardly assume that beasts, birds, 
and reptiles can find things “nauseous” 
which are quite tasteless or even pleasant 
to the human palate. 
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A LION AMONG LADIES. 


BY ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 


Author of “The Confounding of Camelia.” 


WITH PICTURES BY MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 


E was not a very big lion if 
one judged him by another 
standard than that of a facile 
popularity; but although his 
name was known to every- 
body, and his books were read 
by everybody all over. the 

world, his was no garish and rather humiliat- 
ing publicity; for even by the very fastidious 
of his own craft—and he could count himself 
among the greatly fastidious, though not 
among the fastidiously great—even by these 
he was thought to be, in his own little way, a 
very worthy little lion indeed. Cyril Gren- 
nell’s books were slight, but graceful; they 
blended happily a humorous cynicism and a 
buoyant touch of romantic idealism: the 
cynicism was never petty, the romanticism 
was vital and personal; they owed their 
charm—like a not quite first-rate Romney, 
as it were—to a glance, a poise. 

Then he had written a really delightful 
volume of verses, more mannered, more arti- 
ficial than the novels, lacking entirely the 
clear calm of a great simplicity, but sweet, 
subtle, eminently quotable, and preéminently 
quoted. 

Perhaps in a hundred years Cyril Grennell 
would not be remembered, but he was sure 
of being famous for twenty. Where he failed 
as an artist he succeeded as a man: he was 
clever, generous, and kind; he gave an im- 
pression of latent bigness—latent because in 
his very highly civilized environment nothing 
ever happened to call out large measures. He 
was very good-looking and rather quiet, but 
his quiet seemed to sympathize with and not 
to repress volubility; he usually elicited volu- 
bility. People talked a great deal to him, 
flattered him a great deal, and he liked this, 
for he was tolerant, not easily bored, — indeed, 
the people who talked to him were rarely 
stupid; if they were, there was a certain 
amusement in that, too,— and he liked flat- 
tery, for he was rather vain; but since he 
was humorous as well, he quite recognized 
his own vanity and always knew when he 
was being flattered. It was agreeable to be 





overvalued when one was in no danger of 
losing one’s own discrimination; Cyril Gren- 
nell’s was acute and unfailing. 

He was a bachelor; he lived in a delightful 
little house in Westminster, and he had made 
by his books a large fortune —disproportion- 
ate, perhaps, to the value of his work, but 
not altogether ironic in magnitude. 

As for the ladies, there were hundreds of 
them, for his books especially appealed to 
women, and among the many with whom he 
dined and teaed, at whose country houses he 
stayed, and who talked a great deal to him, 
were three who talked to him most often 
and most intimately, whose dinners he went 
to and whose houses he visited most fre- 
quently, and who thought of him as their 
lion preéminently. It was not, really, that 
he was more eager about them: he was not 
very eager about anybody, made no efforts, 
keeping efforts for his books; but these three 
ladies were especially and successfully eager 
about him. They were Mrs. Allison, Lady 
Darcy, and Miss Taunton. 

Miss Taunton, to begin with the last- 
named lady, was eager for all lions in an 
impersonal way. Her father, with whom she 
lived, was a clever M.P., her house and her 
parties were large and significant, and as Miss 
Taunton herself was a rich and handsome 
young woman, taking herself and her celeb- 
rities with surpassing seriousness, these 
personages were not at all unwilling to 
gratify her taste for their companionship. 

Mrs. Allison, on the other hand, was not 
at all, apparently, an eager person. She was 
very fashionable, extraordinarily pretty, and 
vaguely, dimly indifferent to all things, 
people, and lions in general: but of this lion 
in particular she was very fond; indeed, she 
often wondered whether she were in love 
with him, for she was of a sentimental, arti- 
ficially melancholy disposition, much given 
to analyzing her emotions and to getting as 
many of them as possible into her life. 

But Grennell always thought of Lady 
Darcy as his particular friend, taking the 
word in a light, easy, inexacting sense. Lady 
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Darcy was always graceful, always charming, 
always sympathetic. Sympathy, indeed, was 
Lady Darcy’s strong point; she sympathized 
with every one distinguished enough to be 
sympathetic. She was the modern lion- 
hunter in the modern, more subtle sense of 
the obsolete term. Where Miss Taunton 
was crude and obvious, Lady Darcy was ex- 
quisite. She was unobtrusively alluring. 
She never let you feel that she wanted you, 
but she never failed to make you feel that 
you wanted her. She fitted in; she sug- 
gested; she understood. She adapted her- 
self to everybody, but then how delicately 
careful was she to be consistent with each 
individual! Among all the really confusing 
array of genius that surrounded her, she 
never confused, never forgot with whom she 
must be grave, with whom gay; and if Cyril 
Grennell found her tender, sweetly humor- 
ous, gently idealistic, he never saw her bril- 
liantly, bitterly pessimistic with Mr. Groby, 
—a hedonistic philosopher who could find in 
life no pleasures to attach to his theories, — 
nor showing an irradiated interest in High- 
church principles as expounded by young 
Lord Robert Haigh. Lady Darcy was helped 
in her effectiveness by softly intent eyes, 
that either brooded or sparkled upon you, 
delicate, irregular features,—her crooked 
smile was delicious,—and one of the pretti- 
est drawing-rooms in London as a back- 
ground for the pastel tints of her coloring. 

These three ladies were near, dear, and 
acid friends. Their relations consisted 
chiefly in a smiling contest. This contest 
had many phases, but of late it had centered 
determinedly about Cyril Grennell. It was 
not that any one of them was in love with 
the man, though, as has been said, Mrs. 
Allison sighed slightly in that direction; but 
Miss Taunton was determined on the largest 
claim in the lion, Mrs. Allison in the man, 
and Lady Darcy in both man and lion. Asoft, 
balmy determination was Lady Darcy’s, and 
her larger aim was, on the whole, the most 
successful. Mrs. Allison was so enchantingly 
pretty that it was difficult for a man, indo- 
lent and, though fundamentally indifferent, 
superficially susceptible, not to flirt slightly 
but constantly with her. Grennell liked to 
hear her talk, not listening much to the 
words, and liked to read his poetry aloud to 
her. He frankly loved reading his own poetry 
aloud, —he read it well, —and seeing her eyes, 
like two deep-blue flowers, bloom into love- 
lier, sillier sweetness. 

And Miss Taunton was so practical in her 
determination that his indifference was often 
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captured; then, too, one met everybody one 
wanted to meet there. But it was to Lady 
Darcy that he read his manuscripts, Lady 
Darcy whose suggestions he sometimes fol- 
lowed, Lady Darcy he most enjoyed talking 
to, and in whose serene and fragrant draw- 
ing-room he preferred to loiter; and there 
was therefore something peculiarly ironic in 
the fact that Cyril Grennell should finally 
fall in love, not with Lady Darcy, but in her 
drawing-room. Lady Darcy was an American 
and a widow. She had married, a good many 
years ago (the advent of Barbara Blount 
made her realize disagreeably how many, for 
Barbara’s mother had been her schoolmate), 
Sir Alured Darcy, a young Englishman, not 
so important as she had imagined when she 
married him, but serving well enough, dur- 
ing the following years of her life in Eng- 
land, as a solid sort of lantern for sheltering 
and defining, by contrast, his wife’s bril- 
liancy. Sir Alured had died some years be- 
fore, and since then Lady Darcy’s rays had 
beamed forth lanternless and effulgent. She 
had not the faintest idea of incurring an 
eclipse when she asked Barbara to spend 
the winter with her; Lady Darcy would not 
have welcomed a competitor. The thought, 
gracefully arranged, was usually with her 
that she must now marry again, and far 
more significantly; she was no longer the in- 
discriminating little New-Yorker of three- 
and-twenty years ago. Cyril Grennell hardly 
entered the lists in a matrimonial capacity; 
he was very well as dearest and decorative 
drawing-room friend, as celebrity very, 
very well, and as such she intended to keep 
him when Sir Alured’s more propitious suc- 
cessor should be chosen. And yet, though 
she would not choose Cyril Grennell, she 
did not at all wish somebody else to choose 
him; above all, she did not wish him to choose 
somebody else. She could have borne to see 
him captured—there was a pathos in that— 
rather than pursuer; but it was as pursuer 
that she was to see him. It would have been 
impossible for her so to foresee him, since, 
as has been said, Lady Darcy felt that Bar- 
bara could in no way compete with her. 
Barbara was young, that was her only ad- 
vantage—adubious one, as Lady Darcy knew 
with the full serenity that her experience 
had given her: and Barbara was hardly 
charming; she was not at all complex; there 
was nothing in the least alluring about her. 
She had come to Europe to golf at St. An- 
drews; incidentally she had brought a letter 
to Lady Darcy, and the friends with whom 
she came were Lady Darcy’s friends as well; 























so after the golfing purpose had been accom- 
plished she and Lady Darcy met in London. 
“ A nice, clear, clean, freckled girl who cares 
chiefly for golfing”—so Lady Darcy had 
summed her up, and, so summing, she had, 
naturally, child of a dead friend as Barbara 
was, asked her to pass the winter with her. 
Barbara was not inaptly so summed; the 
summing was correct, but incomplete. She 
cared for golf, for music, and for slum chil- 
dren. She was something more than nice, 
though she was thoroughly that, and Cyril 
Grennell thought her, when he first saw her 
in Lady Darcy’s drawing-room on a Decem- 
ber afternoon, a great deal more than clear, 
clean, and freckled. 

Barbara had a pale skin, sun-browned and 
—it certainly was noticeable—thickly frec- 
kled. Her eyes, fringed with black lashes, 
were deeply blue, their look widely, con- 
templatively direct. From the fine oval of 
her forehead her black hair was drawn 
smoothly back and rolled in a heavy knot at 
the nape of her neck. Her teeth were rather 
crooked, but very white, and the long line of 
her lips was beautiful. The lift in the bridge 
of her nose and the steadiness of her eyes 
seemed to express the pluck and unflinching 
determination one felt in her. One saw her 
riding at an ominous fence, or driving a golf- 
ball with a well-trained, unerring swing of 
her shoulders, or marching, gaitered and 
short-skirted, regardless of torrents of rain, 
across a Scotch moor; but one did n’t see 
her—at least Lady Darcy did n’t—as charm- 
ing anybody, especially any fastidious celeb- 
rity who— again in Lady Darcy’s thoughts— 
cared chiefly for appreciation in a dim, en- 
chanted London drawing-room. To Lady 
Darcy she was not there at all asa harmony, 
merely as an almost jarring, funnily abrupt 
note, and it was without the least prophetic 
inner warning that she watched Cyril and 
Barbara shake hands. Barbara was already, 
after only four days, rather tired of Lady 
Darcy and of her celebrities. She felt, not 
at all shamefacedly, very placidly indeed, 
that they would find her dull, and that she 
would probably find uninteresting all in them 
to which she was capable of attaining. It 
was always, Barbara reflected, a bore to be 
out of one’s milieu, and the present milieu 
not only bored, but irked her. Lady Darcy 
seemed only to know people whom everybody 
knew—who were illuminated, in a sense, by 
general recognition; and it was not so much 
the prospect of a continued contact with 
these luminous personages that irked Bar- 
bara as a dislike for her hostess’s delicate 
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but noticeable (for our young lady was clear- 
sighted) over-emphasis in her treatment of 
them; her adaptings; her right things, al- 
ways said so rightly to only the right people 
that, in Barbara’s eyes, they ceased to be 
right. And seen through this medium of 
Lady Darcy’s too effective charm, the per- 
sonages all looked, to Barbara, vain, self- 
conscious, posturing people. They capped 
one another’s epigrams; they smiled exag- 
geratedly; they were all too aware, as it 
were, that everything they said might very 
well serve to be put into a memoir; there 
was an atmosphere as of playing up to a 
level, as though the writers of memoirs 
were among them, listening—the atmo- 
sphere, thought Barbara, of a salon that is 
only a salon with an effort. She was not 
sure that she would care for or appreciate 
an effortless, a spontaneous salon, with the 
dew on it, like a flower: that was her own 
deficiency; but she certainly did n’t care for 
this dewless, artificial production. So on 
this afternoon of meeting, Barbara, after 
shaking hands with Cyril Grennell, leaned 
back in her chair, a straight-backed chair 
near a small table, and resting one arm on 
this table, her knees crossed, she observed 
him with something of the detached obser- 
vation one sees in a child’s face when it is 
allowed to come down to tea in the drawing- 
room among its mother’s guests. Here was 
another person who was to mean nothing to 
her, another figure in the picture-book Lady 
Darcy opened before her. 

Cyril Grennell was a large man of about 
thirty-five, already rather stout. He lounged 
a little as he sat, his elbows on the arms of 
his chair, his hands lightly clasped — delicate, 
long-fingered hands. His head was finely 
shaped, the dark hair clustering too poeti- 
cally for Barbara’s taste,—her fondness for 
symphonies did not extend to a musicianly 
license in the length of hair,—the line of his 
profile was delightful, and his brown eyes— 
the lids almost closed over them when he 
smiled—were kind and clear and humorous. 
He looked very impressionable, but, even 
more than impressionable, he looked calm. 

“Mr. Grennell and I always talk shop,” 
Lady Darcy said to Barbara. “I flatter my- 
self that my little drawing-room is shop— 
is n’t it, Mr. Grennell?” 

They were talking of Grennell’s last book; 
she was talking, rather. “The greatest 
novel of the past decade,” she said, putting 
cream and sugar in Grennell’s tea—the ob- 
servant Barbara noted these details. 
Barbara did not know much about the 
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books of the past decade, but she knew that 
his was not the greatest of them, and she 
glanced at him quickly to see if his calm 
showed a hint of irony; but he took the well- 
sugared, well-creamed tea in silence, making 
no disclaimer. Mr. Grennell, however, was 
not thinking about his book and its place; 
he was thinking that Lady Darcy’s nose was 
decidedly too small and short. It was the 
defect, to him, of her graceful, intelligent 
head, and to-day, as she slightly irritated him, 
he noticed it. He was also thinking about 
the silent, freckled American girl with the 
beautiful mouth and black-fringed eyes. He 
asked her presently how she liked London in 
winter, and she answered—feeling that he 
was kindly trying to include her, and per- 
haps trying, too, she hoped, to evade shop 
—that she had seen it only in winter; it was 
her first visit to England; she had only been 
to the Continent before. “One does n’t like 
any city much in winter,” she added. Gren- 
nell demurred, with a smile, that at all events 
London, even in winter, had its resources, 
and Barbara, smiling too, answered that the 
nicest thing was not to need resources. Then 
the talk drifted away from her, and she was 
left on the beach, as it were, listening to the 
sound of its waves. Lady Darcy still talked 
of the last book, leaning back in a Watteau- 
like gown among cushions while she sipped 
her tea. She described the impression made 
upon her by the scene in which the heroine 
discovered the clay feet of her idol. “How 
you know, how you understand!” she said. 
“I hardly breathed through it.” 

Once or twice Grennell looked at Barbara, 
and she, from looking at Lady Darcy as she 
listened to her, turned her eyes on him; then 
he would smile at her, and she would feel 
that she liked him in spite of the last 
novel. 

“Do you know,” said Lady Darcy, laugh- 
ing gently, “that some books I can only bear 
to read in certain surroundings? With Dante 
it must be night, late night, and I must be 
alone; I only read Keats near a river—I 
must see the shine and hear the running; 
Meredith I like with snow falling and fire- 
light; and when I read you I must have roses 
near me, white roses. I really have put down 
anew book of yours, and waited—imagine 
waiting for one of your books, and infer the 
force of my feeling!—waited while white 
roses were looked for and found.” 

Mr. Grennell’s brown eyes, still smiling, had 
been upon Barbara while Lady Darcy spoke. 
“I must remember and send you a box of 
roses with my next book,” he said; and then, 
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to Barbara, “What sort of surroundings do 
you like when you read?” 

“T really don’t care much about reading,” 
Barbara confessed cheerfully. 

“ Barbara does her reading while her part- 
ner at golf plays,” laughed Lady Darcy. 

“Oh, not then, certainly!” 

“ And when you do read, under what con- 
ditions do you like it best?” Grennell per- 
sisted. 

“Being tired and eating apples; those are 
ideal conditions for reading, I think.” 

“Imagine eating apples over ‘A Quest 
and a Query’!” cried Lady Darcy. “Now, 
Barbara, that taste of yours must lead to 
all sorts of restrictions, for some books 
would simply not be read while apples were 
being eaten.” 

“Yes; I don’t like books that make me 
forget to take the next bite.” 

Barbara’s laugh and look made Grennell 
find this chaffing charming; at the same time 
he wondered whether she read his books with 
apples, and whether, over them, she forgot to 
take the next bite. 

Lady Darcy, too, wondered how far apples 
and how far art counted in Barbara’s scheme 
of things. She asked her that evening, 
when Mr. Grennell and the people who had 
afterward conte in were gone, whether she 
liked his books. Barbara had to pause for a 
moment of recollection, excusing herself 
with, “There are so many clever novels 
nowadays.” 

“Not many so clever as his.” Lady Darcy’s 
eyes were rather reproachful in their amuse- 
ment. “You don’t mean to say, you dear 
barbarian, that you have read him and for- 
gotten him?” 

“Call me épiciére, and be done with it; I 
have read him, yes, and not cared about him. 
Is n’t he rather thin—and tinkling?” 

Lady Darcy stared at her for some silent 
moments; she was wondering how much 
stupidity—or what standard—this might 
indicate. 

“TI am afraid you have never really felt 
him,” she said. 

“I am dreadfully limited in my literary 
tastes,” said Barbara; “they hardly go be- 
yond Charles Lamb and Chaucer.” 

Lady Darcy was inclined to think that 
she was limited, but not exactly stupid. 

The next time Grennell met Lady Darcy 
—she was unaccompanied—at an afternoon 
reception, he said to her: “What an en- 
chanting face your Miss Blount has!” 

Lady Darcy, serenity itself, yet did not 
quite like this; it was unexpected. 
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“She is at Wimbledon to-day, playing 
golf; she found some people to go with her. 
She is une jeune fille farouche,” said Lady 
Darcy, with a smile. 

“Yes, I can see that—in a strong, sweet 
sense.” 

Lady Darcy liked this less. 

“She is singularly —how shallI say it?— 
unmodified—untempered. She has gathered 
no harmonies around her. She strikes one 
steady note—yes, strong and sweet if you 
will; but one longs for the chord of a many- 
sided, much-meaning personality. She has 
no tastes, no appreciations.” 

“That is piquant, you know.” 

“She does n’t appreciate you in the least, 
dear friend,” said Lady Darcy, looking into 
his face for a response to her own amuse- 
ment. “Imagine! she does n’t like your 
books!” 

Grennell suddenly felt that he was finding 
this piquant in a more piercing sense than 
the word usually implies. He had never be- 
fore met a woman— especially a woman with 
a face he found enchanting—who had not 
appreciated his books, or, at least, liked 
without appreciating them. All the women 
he knew were divided into the two catego- 
ries; he sometimes, tired of unflagging dis- 
crimination, thought he liked those of the 
latter, more crude, category best. Barbara 
might really have belonged to it; might 
really have gone on enjoying her apple and 
his books with equal cheerfulness: he did 
not ask her to forget to take the next bite; 
but that he should neither share honors with 
the apple, nor make her forget it, was rather 
ruffling. Much amused at himself, Grennell 
yet recognized that he was really disturbed 
and anxious. 

The next time he met Barbara,—it was 
at an evening party, and in her long, straight 
gown of white she looked as much herself, 
as truly her own one note, as in serge coat 
and skirt, —his amusement at himself grew, 
for he could not help leading the talk round 
to his own books. The amusement was for 
his own vanity in caring, yet, as he felt, the 
vanity could not be deep, since he in no way 
disliked Miss Blount for the unflattering 
opinion he expected to elicit from her; it 
would really be funny to elicit it— to see how 
she would state 1t. 

“T hardly ever read novels,” said Barbara, 
with some wonder, some disquiet, at his per- 
sistence. She had tried to talk of people, of 
scenery, of dogs and horses; but he continued 
to talk of books. 

“What do you read?” he asked. “ You are 
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tired sometimes, and what do you read then, 
if there are apples at hand to inspire you?” 

“Well, history, I rather like history, and 
astronomy,” said Barbara, rather vaguely, as 
she stood straight and slender in her white 
dress and looked at him with her contem- 
plative blue eyes. Grennell returned their 
look with one slightly challenging, and from 
their limpid depths a flicker of amusement 
answered him. 

“TI mean literature in a more strictly es- 
thetic sense,” he said; “ poetry, for instance, 
and novels. Surely you read poetry? At all 
events, you must read Browning: I know 
that all American girls read Browning—in 
clubs.” 

“Oh, they read Maeterlinck nowadays, 
I believe,” said Miss Blount; “but I don’t 
belong to any clubs for reading.” 

“You read Browning and Maeterlinck at 
home, then?” 

“Sometimes.” Barbara looked away now, 
suddenly remembering, with really a sense 
of embarrassment, that Mr. Grennell wrote 
poetry, too—involved, distinguished, and 
highly conscious poetry, which she had read, 
—for, though she belonged to no clubs, she 
did sometimes read more than Charles Lamb 
and Chaucer,— poetry that had bored her. 
Barbara’s tastes were truly limited, but, 
within these limits, they were fastidious. 

“Do you know that I write poetry?” Gren- 
nell asked. 

“Oh, yes; of course I know that.” 

“When you stop to think of it?” 

She looked athim. “When I stop to think 
of it,” she assented. 

“And you have not stopped often?” 

She kept silence, her eyes on him. 

“And do you know why I am behaving 
with such dogged egotism?” 

“Why?” asked Barbara, her mouth curv- 
ing. 

“Because I am determined to make you 
say what you think of my books.” 

Barbara began to laugh. “I can’t imagine 
why,” she exclaimed, adding more gravely, 
for she hoped he would not force her to say 
what she really thought of them, “ But, truly, 
I hardly ever read novels or poetry.” 

“Come, every one has read my novels; 
surely you have.” 

“Yes, I have; but I don’t remember them 
very well.” Barbara grew rather red as she 
said it, though she still looked him in the 
eye with a look that seemed to lay the blame 
of her confusion upon him, its cause. 
“There, I know what I wanted to know.” 
“It is unkind of you, because, of course, 
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you can’t care a penny for my remembering 
or forgetting.” , 

“I do care.” 

“And I don’t pretend to have any taste: 
I like the blue vases one can get at Liberty’s 
for a shilling just as well as priceless haw- 
thorn porcelain. You see, I am a Philis- 
tine.” 

“Ah! if I could believe that your forget- 
fulness of my work proved you one! But I 
suspect you further; I suspect that, candid 
as you are, you are not completely candid, 
and that you don’t think yourself a Philistine 
because of your forgetfulness. I don’t be- 
lieve that you test your taste by my work.” 
His smile was now so oddly charming, 
seemed, so oddly, to surrender all claim 
before her, that Barbara found herself star- 
ing at him, quite held by it. 

“No,” she said at last, “I don’t think of 
you as a blue hawthorn—though, if you 
were, I probably would n’t know it.” 

“I believe you would know it. Come and 
have an ice,” said Grennell. 


Next day Lady Darcy gave a ladies’ lun- 
cheon. Mrs. Allison and Miss Taunton were 
there, among other people, and they were 
all talking of “A Quest and a Query.” 

Miss Taunton was extremely voluble and 
emphatic. In five minutes she could mention 
the last play, the last book, the last picture, 
and the latest theory of life. Her environ- 
ment had rubbed off on her so thickly that 
she could hardly be blamed for fancying her- 
self clever; but she was not clever, possess- 
ing merely a great faculty for a selective 
imitativeness. 

Mrs. Allison’s eyes and lips had been sung 
by more than one poet. She was not at all 
imitative; she was, in her way, discriminat- 
ing, although her taste made usually for 
elimination rather than appreciation. Mrs. 
Allison said of Miss Taunton that she played 
the game of life only with borrowed coun- 
ters. Mrs. Allison gave the impression of 
leaning back, indifferent to the game, asking 
for no counters and keeping her own to her- 
self. To-day she said languidly, about the 
new novel: 

“He read most of it to me in manuscript; 
I suggested several touches—in the love- 
scene. So good of him—to let my little 
flowers bloom in his great garden.” 

: Yes, he is so good in that way; it is more 
as if, in finishing the chasing and chiseling 
of a wonderful objet d’art, he accepted some 
tiny gem and set it in the pattern. I remem- 
ber,”— Lady Darcy smiled with gentle remi- 
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niscence, —“ in Rome last year, we talked to- 
gether over the first idea of the book. I 
really saw him molding it before me.” 

Mrs. Allison’s wistful eyes were now fixed 
vaguely and unheedingly, as though the game 
were worthy of no counter of hers, while 
Miss Taunton said: “It is so odd, Damier and 
Sir Percy and Grafton Lockley dined with 
us last night, and all were talking of the 
book, and really, do you know, each one 
expressed some part of what I have said 
about it.” 

“All your facets rounding before you in 
the perfected jewel,” murmured Mrs. Alli- 
son, not quite pleasantly, while Miss Taunton 
went on: “It is so curious in a sympathetic 
milieu how thoughts anticipate one another. 
The book is the embodiment of the effort, 
the craving, of the modern soul toward the 
ideal.” 

“ Ah, he never distorts his representation 
of things with a theory,” said Mrs. Allison. 
“The book is a love-story pure and sim- 

le.” 

“Ah, but his work is full of symbolism, 
as all great work is,” cried Miss Taunton. 
“Grafton Lockley said last night that sym- 
bolism was the most typical phase of modern 
art.” Andas Mrs. Allison made no reply, 
Miss Taunton pursued, turning to Barbara: 
“You have read the book, Miss Blount?” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, hastening now to 
place herself in their eyes and forestall 
amazement by adding, “I don’t care for 
novels.” 

“For none?” asked Miss Taunton. : 

“Well, not for Mr. Grennell’s,” Barbara 
was forced to add. 

“You cannot care for life, then,” said Mrs. 
Allison, dreamily; “his books palpitate with 
life—are life.” 

“ Barbara sees life very simply,” said Lady 
Darcy, smiling at her young guest. “She 
gets her impression and acts—does n’t re- 
flect upon it; and she does n’t care to have 
life seen and interpreted by some one else: 
she is n’t esthetic.” 

“Radley Cust thinks it Cyril Grennell’s 
best book,” said Miss Taunton, her eyes still 
severely fixed on Barbara’s face. 

“Surely you care for, feel his poetry, Miss 
Blount,” said Mrs. Allison. 

“But surely, even now, that does n’t count 
as great.” Barbara rebelled a little, though 
quite willing to be dubbed unesthetic; but 
there were other standards than hers by 
which Cyril Grennell must be thought sec- 
ond-rate. 

“TI don’t care for what counts as great; I 
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care for what makes me feel—that is the 
end of all art,” said Mrs. Allison, pensively. 

Miss Taunton threw at her: “Sensation 
—notion—emotion—I don’t know that I 
agree with that theory.” And then, to Bar- 
bara: “But indeed his poetry does count; 
did n’t you see Mark Ronnet’s recent review 
of it?” 

“T don’t know who Mark Ronnet is,” said 
Barbara, rushing, now, determinedly on her 
fate. “ Does not to know him argue one’s self 
unknown?” 

“Tt does rather,” said Miss Taunton. 

Barbara felt that she was now decidedly 
placed, and though she felt it placidly, a real 
liking that had come to her for the man 
made her regret that in the eyes of these 
his friends she had been made to take toward 
him an attitude of antagonism. Frankness 
had been, with him, so oddly pleasant that 
it had almost seemed, in the sympathy it 
made between them, to give her the claim of 
a real friendship upon him, and Barbara 
could almost have laughed at herself on 
realizing, as she helped herself to mayon- 
naise, that what really rankled was the clash 
of her claim with theirs, they so well armed, 
all marching under the same flaring banner 


of friendship. 

Meanwhile Miss Taunton, turning from 
her as she might have turned from the tying 
and labeling of an uninteresting parcel of 
household goods, was saying: “I met Carter 
Colney at the Rowleys’ yesterday; he is com- 
ing to talk with me about my Manet to- 


morrow. C'est si amusant, that is Carter 
Colney’s favorite phrase; it is only in the 
emphasis that he varies his criticisms. Why 
is it that one can talk of pictures so much 
more expressively in French?” 

“Carter Colney can, perhaps,” said Mrs. 
Allison; “the language does his thinking for 
him. All one can say of Carter Colney is, 
C'est si amusant.” 

“ Ah, more than that, really more!” Lady 
Darcy’s gentle urgency interposed. “Under 
the commonplace little dilettante one feels 
in Carter Colney a striving personality—one 
feels, so oddly at times, the flutter of 
ideals.” 

“Ah, my dear, but with you everybody 
has strivings,” said Mrs. Allison, “and I own 
that if it were only the fashion Carter Colney 
would talk the most flagrant Ruskinese. But 
you make everybody believe they have a 
soul—does n’t she?” She turned to Bar- 
bara. “Or do golfers ever feel the need of 
one? Such a delicious merging in the mere 
sensation of life that must be! the splendid 
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unintelligence of it! You care so much for 
golf, don’t you?” 

Barbara at this looked reflectively at her, 
having always to give herself several mo- 
ments for the recognition of spite; and com- 
ing now to the conclusion that the spite and 
its speaker were both rather little, she only 
answered, “Yes, I do like it,” evading the 
question of the soul. 

It was later in the winter that she met 
Grennell one day at a concert in Queen’s 
Hall. She had come alone. Lady Darcy was 
the intime of several great musicians; they 
played their compositions to her in the dusk, 
and she knew just what to feel while they 
played, and just how to express it: but she 
had not much time to go to music—it must 
come to her; so Barbara had driven alone 
through a fog that made Regent street 
phantom-like. Queen’s Hall was dim, and 
the orchestra like a painting by Carriére. 
On taking her stall, she saw Grennell beside 
her. She was glad to see him, her gladness 
showing in her smile and in the hearty clasp 
of the hand she gave him. 

“So you are fond of music, too!” he said. 

“Did you think I only cared for golf? My 
tastes are not quite so narrow.” 

“You never talked of music.” 

“Tt is such a pity to do that, I think,” said 
Barbara, with a laugh slightly malicious. 

“Now, I can’t agree with you there; if two 
people are sympathetic—the talk should be 
a téte-d-téte, I grant you—they may talk of 
anything, even music. I suppose,” he added, 
as she smilingly reflected, “you never read 
mysonneton Brahms. Weareto hear Brahms 
to-day; it made me think of it.” It was really 
unconsciously this time that Grennell re- 
turned to the subject of his art. He was so 
accustomed to talk it over with delighted 
listeners, the glow of pleasure at seeing Bar- 
bara there—at having her to himself for the 
next two hours—was so genial, and he so 
deeply loved this particular sonnet, that the 
words came out impulsively. Barbara was 
touched, more touched still when she saw 
the great man flush a little after having 
spoken. 

“T don’t think I ever did,” she said, and 
then, slightly flushing herself, so out of her 
usual orbit was it to ask such a thing, she 
added, “Can’t you say it to me?” 

It was entirely to please him that she 
asked it, for, to tell the truth, she did not 
care to hear the sonnet. 

“Well, I have the horrible habit of recit- 
ing my own poetry—when people care to 
hear it.” Barbara to the full appreciated 
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the modesty of that “when,” the homage to 
her it implied. “You don’t care much, I 
know, but I really think you would like this, 
so I will indulge the habit.” He indulged. 

Barbara did rather like the sonnet; she rec- 
ognized its charm, its finish, its sincerity, but 
in the rather painful struggle that went on 
within her between her desire to please him 
—her friend, as she felt, her kind new friend 
—and her honesty, she was forced to recog- 
nize as well her own inability to do more 
than “rather” like it. 

“ Awfully good,” she said. These words 
exactly expressed its effect upon her; she 
softened their inelegance by smiling upon 
him. The words chilled and the smile 
charmed him. It was like a tumble, but into 
a bed of mignonette. She added after a 
moment—a moment only long enough for 
him to make the simile: “ And it is quite 
true that if two people are sympathetic they 
can talk of anything without belittling it— 
cheapening it.” 

“But I am not sympathetic, therefore it 
does n’t apply to our case, O most sincere 
of damsels?” 

“Oh, how unfair!” Barbara cried, half 
laughing, yet half hurt. “I am not sympa- 
thetic to you, but you are to me.” 

“How is that possible?” Grennell asked, 
with a gravity that strove for lightness. 
“How can I be sympathetic to you when you 
dislike all the results of me—all I signify?” 

“] don’t think your books are all you 
signify—if that is what you mean,” said 
Barbara, again blushing a little, but as a 
school-boy, forced to give his ideas form, 
might blush. “Your books are only a little 
part of you; you are not, as some French 
critic I once read said of a great writer,— 
and in a most complimentary sense, —‘ gende- 
lettre’ pour deux sous. And if you think that 
of your books, that they are all you signify, 
how can I be sympathetic to you, if I don’t 
care about what to you is so significant?” 

“You are sympathetic to me because I 
feel that you do care about things that are 
much more significant to me than the things 
I signify.” 

“That is very involved,” said Barbara, 
smiling, feeling, though, as if in an echo of 
the great tumult of the tuning orchestra, a 
vague tumult in herself; “ but I do see clearly 
my own conviction, that you signify much 
more than your books, and even if they 
signify as much as you do, I should not like 
you a bit better. I care so little for books, 
you see, that they don’t to me mean anything 
of the people who write them.” 
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“You are essentially sympathetic, then, 
since I don’t care anything at all for my 
books—” Grennell paused, “compared to the 
things you mean,” he found courage to say. 

“Oh, but I mean hardly anything!” 
laughed Barbara, with a frank pleasure that 
showed her interpretation of his words to 
have been very simple. 

He hardly dared, yet, to emphasize them. 

Beethoven’s “ Fifth Symphony” began, and 
he and Barbara, in the solemn flood of intel- 
lect and high emotion that swept around 
them, smiled at one another while they lis- 
tened, smiles showing now a sure and happy 
recognition of each other’s feeling, for they 
were at last feeling something together. 
When they were parting, Grennell said to 
her: “May I come and play golf with you 
some day? Do you still go to Wimbledon?” 

“Whenever I can find any one to take me 
and play with me. Would you, really? 
Would n’t it be a martyrdom—bore you 
dreadfully?” 

“ Ah, you did not realize how many things 
there were we could sympathize about!” said 
Grennell. “I am an excellent golfer.” 

So Barbara found him. 

This surprising friendship Lady Darcy, 
Mrs. Allison, and Miss Taunton looked at 
with wonder, perplexity, but with not too 
much perturbation. After all, golf could not 
count as more than a temporary link. They 
even spoke of it to one another, and they all 
spoke of it to Grennell; but indirectly, and 
through laughing allusions—as one might 
playfully mention the uncomplimentary 
frankness of an enfant terrible—to Barbara’s 
tastelessness in respect of his work. 

“There is much complexity in the nature 
of a great artist,” Lady Darcy said to Mrs. 
Allison. “I have had to recognize that my 
friendship cannot respond to all the wants 
of Cyril Grennell’s. There is the child, the 
boy, the simple joy of the game, in him, and 
to that want my little Barbara can re- 
spond.” 

“The want seems a large one. Are they 
always together? I never see him here now 
—unless she is.” Mrs. Allison was willing to 
pass over her own irritation in order to ask 
this barbed question. 

“A good deal together; and Barbara, one 
sees, has not made an effort; she has let him 
join the game—that is all; she never asked 
him to.” 

It was this fact that rather rankled in 
Lady Darcy’s bosom, but she was anxious to 
point it out as an object-lesson to Mrs. Alli- 
son, and added: “ That is so new to him. He 
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meets so few women who are not eager; few 
so frankly indifferent to all his real claims.” 

“Few so stupid as Miss Blount, you 
mean?” asked Mrs. Allison. 

“Ah, my dear, stupidity that smiles on 
such lips is an added charm,” Lady Darcy 
replied. It was odd to be using Barbara as 
a weapon. At the same time, though per- 
plexed, Lady Darcy, as we have said, was 
not seriously perturbed. 

One day in early April Grennell came 
eagerly into her drawing-room; his coming, 
of late, had been something of a rarity. 

Lady Darcy welcomed him with a quiet 
warmth that showed no hint of reproach. 

“T want to read you something,” he said 
to her. She was alone; Barbara had gone 
off to the slums. “A little poem; the best 
thing I have ever done.” 

He and Barbara had played golf the after- 
noon before, and the poem was inspired by 
Barbara. He knew that he loved her, defi- 
nitely and finally. He even wondered if she 
did not know it; he intended, at all events, 
that she soon should. But he had not 
thought of reading the poem to her. Since 
that rebuff—with not a hint in it of the 
usual pain of a rebuff—at Queen’s Hall, his 
art had seemed to sever all possibility of 
connection with Barbara, except, in this in- 
stance, the initial connection of inspiration. 
The inspiration was hers, the poem some- 
thing away from her, from himself, even, 
when compared with the intensity of the 
feeling that had caused it. He was quite 
able now to regard it with detachment, and 
very eager to read it to an appreciative 
listener. 

The poem was really exquisite; the best 
thing, as he said, that he had done. 

It might have been a love-poem; it might 
have been the poem of a lofty friendship; 
it was to a woman and a woman’s influence— 
Barbara’s influence, such unconscious in- 
fluence! Her meaning to his life was so far 
greater, higher, than any he had known, so 
far greater and higher than any poem that 
expressed it, that on this lower level of his 
art he read the poem to Lady Darcy, not 
thinking of her at all except as audience, on 
that lower level. But Lady Darcy, deliciously 
reassured as to all past doubts and wonders, 
thought the poem written to her and for her. 
She smiled, even blushed a little, when he 
had finished it. 

“That is a crown you have set on my life,” 
she said, putting out her hand and taking 
the manuscript from him. 

Grennell controlled the expression of a 
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shock. He was rather horrified. At the same 
time, in a minute, his quick feeling for odd 
psychological situations found amusement in 
this one. What was of reality in the poem 
was Barbara’s; the poem itself, the artistic 
result of the feeling she inspired, was hardly 
Barbara’s: it was art’s, the world’s, Lady 
Darcy’s, for, after all, did it not belong to 
its artistic appreciator? The bother was that 
her appreciation was perhaps more than ar- 
tistic; but Grennell, essentially lacking in 
personal vanity, put this thought aside. Cer- 
tainly, too, as an expression of friendship 
she might claim it. A friendship so pictorial 
merely, so on the surface of things as theirs, 
might yet serve as a sketch for the finished 
picture; he could not refuse to give her the 
picture. 

Lady Darcy, however, was not the first 
listener to the verses. Grennell had met Mrs. 
Allison at a party the night before, and he 
had recited them to her. Her partner for the 
next dance had come for her, and she had 
not claimed them; but her look, the smile 
that had dwelt on him, Grennell suddenly 
remembered now, and with some vexation. 

Later in the afternoon he dropped in at 
Miss Taunton’s. She had asked him to come 
and meet several very large lions—in this 
way Miss Taunton attracted many lions. Her 
drawing-room was full of them this after- 
noon, and Miss Taunton’s face flexibly re- 
verting from eager smiles to reflective 
solemnity; for the herding of lions was a 
serious matter—they would always roar to 
the wrong people. 

She effected the meeting of Grennell and 
the proper person, and Grennell stayed till 
late, finding pleasure with the greater man. 
He was left alone with Miss Taunton. 

“Have you written anything lately?” she 
asked him in the capable, apprising voice 
that suggested the questioning of a kindly 
and interested physician. 

Grennell willingly repeated his poem. 

“Oh, charming! exquisite!” she cried. 

He had retained enough of the warning 
impression of the previous recitation to re- 
peat it this time in a manner that could leave 
no loophole of a possibility for personal ap- 
plication, and Miss Taunton evidently made 
none such. 

“You must write that down for me: it 
doubles its value for me to have it in your 
writing.” And while speaking these strictly 
veracious words Miss Taunton practically 
set pen and paper before him. “I must show 
that to Anatole Beaulieu; he comes to us 
for a week to-morrow,” she said. 
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That evening Lady Darcy, aware of a 
little inner triumph, but not at all suspect- 
ing in Barbara any feeling that the triumph 
could wound, must read to her the poem. 
“Was it not dear of him?” she said. “Of 
course he has written me little things be- 
fore, —Ishowed you the rondeau on my birth- 
day,—but nothing like this; it sums up all 
our friendship. I told him that he had 
crowned my life.” 

On hearing the verses Barbara felt per- 
plexed, hurt, even angry. She had not yet 
realized in Grennell the full feeling that the 
poem expressed, and yet, especially since 
the delightful windy afternoon of the day 
before at Wimbledon, she had certainly felt 
a deep conviction that there was something 
entirely exclusive about their friendship, 
that he was more her friend than anybody 
else’s, and there had been elation in the 
conviction. Now it was as if he had suddenly 
pushed her outside a circle that she had 
never asked to enter, never wished to, indeed 

-the circle of his art. It was hard to be ex- 

cluded by him, but worse still to be excluded 
from that preéminent place in his liking, as 
she must be if he could like Lady Darcy so 
much. She felt herself flushing while Lady 
Darcy read, but she was quite able to see 
that the poem was indeed the best thing he 
had done, and, as she was a very truthful 
girl, she said, “It is beautiful.” She wrote, 
however, a short note to Cyril Grennell tell- 
ing him that she could not go to Wimbledon 
the next day, and he replied by a note beg- 
ging her, at all events, to meet him in the 
afternoon in Kensington Gardens. Barbara 
left her decision vague. When the afternoon 
came she was still undecided as to whether 
Cyril Grennell had any right to ask her to 
meet him in Kensington Gardens, although, 
after all, they had spoken of taking a walk 
there and seeing the almond-trees in bloom. 
Upon this indecision Mrs. Allison entered. 
She and Lady Darcy were going together to 
a mammoth bazaar and coming back to tea. 
Barbara witnessed their meeting. 
_ “T must tell you,” Lady Darcy said, draw- 
ing on her gloves, “Cyril Grennell has done 
the dearest thing: written me the most ex- 
quisite verses on our friendship, the influ- 
ence of my life on his—a sort of ‘Vita 
Nuova’ of friendship. I told him that he 
had crowned my life. I'll read you the 
verses when we can be quiet—after tea.” 

Mrs. Allison looked fixedly at her friend 
for a moment. 

“A poem to your friendship?” she said. 
“ Ah, yes; Cyril is extremely articulate, —it’s 
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his métier, is n’t it?—he puts all the phases 
of his feelings into words. He—it is almost 
a sacred thing, but I can speak of it to you 
and Miss Blount—he expressed the pathos, 
the beauty, of another feeling to me—recited 
to me a poem—that—well, really, even 
knowing Cyril Grennell as I do, I had not 
suspected such depths of emotion in him.” 

“Really!” Lady Darcy controlled her dis- 
agreeable surprise. “ Yes; as you say, he is 
very articulate. As for emotion, though, his, 
I think, is never more than passing, super- 
ficial; he holds his intellectual finger on his 
emotional pulse, and keeps up the half-arti- 
ficial feeling only long enough to record the 
beats.” 

Waging dulcet warfare, they left the room. 
Barbara, with wrathful precipitancy, pre- 
pared fora walk, but whether to Kensington 
Gardens she was not quite sure. It was a 
sunny spring afternoon, and in Rotten Row 
she met Miss Taunton and M. Beaulieu—a 
very disagreeable-looking Frenchman, Bar- 
bara thought, with a fat, pale-brown face and 
prominent eyes. 

“Have you seen Mr. Grennell’s 
poem?” Miss Taunton cried. 

“Which last one?” asked Barbara. 
seems to have written so many lately.” 

“Well, this is the very last. He wrote it 
down for me—imagine my pride in it! For 
it is really the finest thing he has done 
the rhythm, the color, the form. N’est-ce 
pas, M. Beaulieu, ca fait époque?” 

“C’est bien, trés bien,” said the French- 
man. 

“And what other has he written lately?” 
Miss Taunton added. 

“He wrote one, a very beautiful one, to 
his friendship for Lady Darcy, and one to 
Mrs. Allison.” 

Miss Taunton at this looked rather 
checked and chilled. “7o them, you say? 
Well, mine really may have been said to be 
to me, since he brought it tout chaud du four, 
as it were. He has been distributing sweet- 
meats all around; has he given you one, 
too,”—Miss Taunton smiled a little at the 
question,—“a ballad to golf? He might 
have done that.” 

“He has n’t; the bonbon-box was ex- 
hausted when it came round to me.” 

Barbara walked on, determinedly now, into 
Kensington Gardens. Chiefly, she told her- 
self, was she thinking it would be nice to go 
back to America in a fortnight. She turned 
her thoughts upon some girl friends she 
would now soon see. One loved golf, one 
music, andone slum children. But under this 
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anticipation throbbed the ache of a wound 
—of three wounds. She was walking on the 
grass under the budding trees when Gren- 
nell met her, and Barbara noted the eager- 
ness of his grave, glad smile. “Everybody’s 
smile,” she thought. He took the hand she 
passively held out, and gazed at her with the 
gaze she had come to feel hers exclusively. 

“T wondered if you would come,” he said, 
“since you did n’t care for Wimbledon.” 

“Yes, we can take our walk,” said Bar- 
bara, with a soberness that corrected the 
elation of his look. 

“T have been waiting for an hour,” he said, 
as they walked over the grass toward the 
Serpentine, “and thinking about you. Do 
you realize, I wonder, how much I think 
about you?” 

“But you think about so many people—so 
much,” said Barbara, with no affectation of 
mystery, in a voice, indeed, that plainly ex- 
pressed a hurt. 

Grennell felt the change at once, and won- 
dered what it portended, quite forgetting 
Lady Darcy, Mrs. Allison, and Miss Taunton. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. “I don’t 
think of many people so much—of no one so 
much.” 

“They think you do.” 

“And as I give false impressions I am 
false myself?” His pained voice hurried on: 
“Tam too demonstrative, too responsive, but, 
really, I am not false.” 

They had reached the Serpentine. Bar- 
bara, murmuring, “Oh, I am sure you are not 
that,” had stooped and taken up a handful 
of pebbles. She skimmed one over the shin- 
ing surface of the water. “I only wanted to 
say,” she went on, selecting another stone 
and sending it after the first with a fine ac- 
curacy, “that you must n’t be more demon- 
strative than you mean—because I don’t 
like it.” 

Grennell was silent for a moment, looking 
at the delicately firm line of her profile on 
the sky. Barbara continued, slowly, auto- 
matically, and with great precision, to throw 
her pebbles. 

Now that she was with him, the effect of 
their past friendship was so great that, de- 
spite the poems, she could not for a moment 
suspect him of the fatuity of misunderstand- 
ing her; she felt that he did understand her— 
understand that it was of too much demon- 
stration and not of a lack of meaning that 
she complained. 

“T mean a great deal more than I have 
ever dared to express,” he said at last. 

Barbara, clutching her pebbles tightly and 
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standing still, looked for a silent moment at 
the sky. 

“Yet,” she said, making an effort to speak 
steadily —“yet you can write poems, beau- 
tiful poems, to everybody; and you never 
wrote me one—and you say we are such 
friends—” she broke off, turning her face 
from him. 

“ Barbara,” he exclaimed, “ would you have 
read it, cared for it, if I had?” 

“Of course I would, if it were written to 
me”; and as she now looked at him, with a 
proud simplicity, he saw that her blue eyes 
were full of tears. 

“My dearest Barbara!” he cried, enrap- 
tured. 

“How can you say that to me, how dare 
you say it, when you have written such a 
poem to Lady Darcy,—it is beautiful,—and 
another to Miss Taunton, and another, a 
love-poem it seems, to Mrs. Allison?” A 
tear rolled down her cheek, but her voice 
was angry. 

Grennell burst into a joyous laugh. “It is 
the same poem! You inspired it!” 

“I?” cried Barbara, letting her pebbles 
slide from her hand. 

“You inspired it,” said Grennell, captur- 
ing both her hands and looking with tender 
humor at the tear. “I did n’t think of show- 
ing it to you, knowing how little you cared 
for my poems. I read it to Lady Darcy, and 
she thought it meant for her; I could n’t 
undeceive her. You are the real, the poem 
only the picture of the real, and Lady Darcy 
the mirror to which my artist vanity went 
for a reflection of my picture. You see, there 
was no one else to claim it, and as, after all, 
it was of very secondary importance to me, 
and as she has been a good friend, I was 
forced to let her keep it.” 

“But Mrs. Allison—the love-poem—” 

“The same poem. I repeated it to her 
and to Miss Taunton. You see, it’s my chef- 
d’ceuvre; I’m proud of it. Neither claimed 
it, neither has any right to claim it; the 
only right is yours. It is your poem if you 
want it.” 

“Oh, I don’t want that poem now; I 
would n’t care for a poem that three other 
people could think theirs.” 

“May I write you a poem that only you 
could think yours?” 

“How could I recognize it?” Barbara 
asked, smiling a little now. “Yours is such 
an adaptable muse!” 

“You would have to recognize it, because 
it would be to Barbara, and tell her that I 
love her.” 
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“But do you?” cried Barbara. 
“Can you imagine that I would push 
poetic license so far?” 

“But don’t you push itso far? Don’t you? 
Perhaps they think you love them!” 

“They can’t think it. Let us go to Lady 
Darcy; I will explain about the poem—your 
poem.” 

“But that would be brutal, because the 
mistake is your fault, not hers.” 

“T won’t be brutal. Let’s go to her. We 
can argue en route,” said Grennell. 





MEANWHILE Miss Taunton, much vexed by 
the thought that the poem had been written 
to Lady Darcy, was also hastening toward 
that lady’s. She found her with Mrs. Alli- 
son, just returned from their bazaar and 
alighting at the door. Lady Darcy had been 
saying: “I almost cried, I assure you, when 
he read it tome. It was like the meeting of 
two souls after death— radiant recognition.” 

“The poem he wrote to me,” said Mrs. 
Allison, “is full of life—and for life; there 
is nothing mystical about it.” 

“Our relationship has always been—I 
have felt it—of a kind that might well out- 
last this phenomenal existence,” Lady Darcy 
was saying as they went up the steps and 
found Miss Taunton standing to receive 
them. 

“Talking about the poem?” said Miss 
Taunton, cheerfully. The door was opened, 
and they went up to the drawing-room. “It 
is the poem, I suppose, for he always reads 
his new things to me, and I heard only one. 
Anatole Beaulieu is delighted with it.” 

“Indeed, he may have recited to you the 
poem he wrote to me,” said Lady Darcy. 

“He did not say it was to you.” 

“Naturally,” said Lady Darcy, pouring 
out the tea. 

“I believe they are all the same,” Miss 
Taunton declared. 

“Not mine,” said Mrs. Allison, with a quiet 
smile. Indeed, neither she nor Lady Darcy 
suspected the truth. Lady Darcy had not 
been able from Grennell’s manner of reciting 
the poem to attach any amorous significance 
to it, and in her description of it to Mrs. 
Allison had given her own impression of 
ethereal platonics. Mrs. Allison’s quick 
scent for the emotional and sentimental had 
interpreted the poem as a love-poem only; 
and though she had not really imagined— 
Grennell’s manner had not allowed it—the 
poem to be addressed to her, Lady Darcy’s 
proud possessorship had fired her toa similar 
claim; she was almost convinced by now that 


it was a real one, and she was quite con- 
vinced that Grennell would not dislike a 
sentimental dallying about such interpreta- 
tion. Lady Darcy by no means suspected 
that her poem was Mrs. Allison’s as well, 
and Mrs. Allison’s poem had grieved and 
angered her; but now a hope that Mrs. Alli- 
son’s pretensions were baseless rose in her. 

“I have mine here,” she said, taking the 
paper from a book beside her, where it lay 
in readiness for frequent display. “It is in 
his own handwriting, you see.” 

“So is mine,” said Miss Taunton. “He 
wrote it down from memory.” 

“Mine is the original manuscript, just 
as he brought it to me. He went on to you 
after leaving me yesterday,” said Lady 
Darcy, quietly, but, as even Miss Taunton 
felt, decisively. 

“He did not write mine at all,” said Mrs. 
Allison, while Miss Taunton took the poem 
and glanced over it. 

“Yes, it is the same,” she declared, “and 
yours, too, is probably the same, Mrs. Alli- 
son, and the whole thing impersonal; one so 
easily misinterprets poetical license.” And 
in her emphatically modulated voice Miss 
Taunton read out the verses. 

Mrs. Allison’s first sensation was one of 
mortification and wounded pride. Though 
perhaps not hers, the thought that such 
verses applied to Lady Darcy was bitter 
indeed. But in a moment she was armed, 
able to listen with a placid indifference, and 
when Miss Taunton had finished she said 
softly and vaguely: “ Ah, that is different, 
quite, quite different.” 

“How does yours begin, Mrs. Allison?” 
asked Miss Taunton, who would have felt 
herself less slighted had there been one 
poem only, instead of two, not written to 
herself. 

“ Ah, you will excuse me, it is not a poem 
to be repeated to other people,” said Mrs. 
Allison, with a smile ineffable in gentleness. 
“T don’t think he would like me to do that.” 

Lady Darcy, making, for once, common 
sause with Miss Taunton against this intoler- 
able arrogation, exchanged glances with the 
younger woman. It was a thoughtful glance; 
it only hinted, “Is she telling the truth?” 
Miss Taunton’s glance was frankly irritated, 
frankly distrustful. 

Upon this situation entered Barbara 
Blount and Cyril Grennell, who, on the 
walk home, had talked the matter out to 
perfect confidence. 

Miss Taunton plunged at him with: “Oh, 
Mr. Grennell, you, as its author, will eluci- 
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date the mystery. How many poems did you 
write? and to whom? J don’t make any 
claim; I only ask you to bring the new 
thoughts to me— whoever may have inspired 
them. This one Lady Darcy inspired, I feel 
quite sure, since she does.” (Miss Taunton 
had taken sides definitely.) “But we are all 
rather muddled. How many poems were 
there?” 

Lady Darcy, feeling her champion brutal, 
began a deprecating murmur that drowned 
Mrs. Allison’s swift “Mr. Grennell will put 
my poem aside,” and Grennell, not hearing 
her, flushing a little, yet conscious of intrin- 
sic innocence, advanced, saying: “ Mea culpa. 
I hope you will all claim the poem in what 
it implies of friendship and appreciation. 
Lady Darcy has been my friend for the 
longest time.” He smiled at her. “The chief 
claim is certainly hers, and the poem I gave 
to her; but it was really written to Miss 
Blount. I could not tell you that, not know- 
ing whether she would accept its meaning. 
And knowing, too, that whatever she might 
feel about the meaning she would not care 
to hear the poem, I never read it to her; 
she does not care about my poetry, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Allison had listened in a tumult of 
horror at the unforeseen revelation that 
more than threatened her. There was no 
time to lose; she sprang at desperate mea- 
sures. Better to throw herself on Grennell’s 
mercy than to be branded before Lady Darcy 
and that hateful, that diabolical Taunton 
girl “But Miss Blount’s poem, Lady 
Darcy’s poem, Miss Taunton’s poem, the 
poem perhaps that none will care to keep 
since all can claim, is not mine, Mr. Gren- 
nell.” Sitting with a lovely ease of attitude, 
she smiled steadily at him. “ You have not 
forgotten my poem, I amsure. Miss Taunton 
has just read us the other poem; it is not 
the one you recited to me.” 

For one moment, a black one to Mrs. Al- 
lison, Grennell stared, at a loss. Then, in a 
flash, glancing at the faces of Lady Darcy 
and Miss Taunton, he understood. Would 
Barbara? He looked at her; her eyes were 
lifted to his, enigmatic for once. Yet there 
was Mrs. Allison, helpless before her foes; 
the lie must be uttered, and Barbara must 
forgive it—forgive it because it was a lie. 
“Ah, yes,” he said, “the little poem of the 
other day; no, I had not forgotten. Your 
little poem, Mrs. Allison, was different.” 


“You will want to talk to each other,” said 
Lady Darcy, when Mrs. Allison and Miss 
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Taunton were gone—Miss Taunton, in her 
discomfiture at what she saw in Grennell’s 
glad look at Barbara, almost forgetting that 
she had made of Mrs. Allison an implacable 
enemy, and Mrs. Allison, under her serenity, 
suffering the most severe pangs of humilia- 
tion that she had ever known. Lady Darcy 
smiled as she spoke, though with something 
of an effort, adding, “ And, as a result of the 
talk, may I be able, I wonder, to offer con- 
gratulations?” 

“T hope so,” said Grennell. 

But Barbara was afraid he had been bru- 
tal. She held Lady Darcy by the hand, still 
more afraid of seeming offensively generous. 

“Tt was your poem, really-—no one appre- 
ciated it as you did. He felt it was yours— 
for the same reasons that you did.” 

“Ah, my dear, it was rather a scentless 
rose I took from him—lI see now that I took 
what had not been offered,” said Lady Darcy, 
going out. And it was the only reproach, 
if it might be called one, that she ever ut- 
tered to Grennell. 

When they were alone, Grennell said to 
Barbara, not daring, really, to take her hand, 
to kiss her, until all was clear, “It was the 
same poem, you know.” 

“Yes, I know it was. Why did she get— 
into such an awful bunker?” 

“There had evidently been a contest for 
ownership.” 

Barbara sat down on a sofa, and, folding 
her arms, fixed her eyes on him with some- 
thing of sternness. 

“Are n’t you ruined, ruined for life,” she 
asked him, “with all these contests over 
you, and all because you write little books 
and little poems? Oh, yes, it was a pretty 
poem! But to think that J joined the con- 
test, too!” 

“ Ah, not for the poem’s sake! Was n’t it 
for mine?” pleaded Grennell. “And I’m not 
spoiled, really I am not; if I have lazily liked 
flattery, only see, Barbara, how I love frank- 
ness.” 

“And a lie!” she sighed, allowing him to 
take her hand. 

“T had to shelter her—own that!” 

“You hardly did. She knew that they 
knew that it was the same poem. She did n’t 
deserve help, and yet, it was so terrible for 
her, I almost wish that you had helped her 
more effectively, felt sooner that she needed 
help. It was Miss Taunton I wanted to shake 
and slap.” 

“You delicious Barbara!” 

“T was dreadfully sorry for them all, ex- 
cept Miss Taunton, and so ashamed of my 
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horrid little triumph—that I had n’t wanted. 
But, you know, they are silly, I must say it, 
and why have you read your poems and talked 
over yourself with them?” 

“Never myself, only my poems, and you 
discriminate between the two. But I will 
never read my poems to any one but you, 
Barbara—if, indeed, you will let me read 
them to you.” 

“Ah, I can’t promise that!” said Bar- 
bara. The laughter and the tenderness grew 
in her eyes as she added: “ How brutal I am 
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to you! Is it natural antagonism to the en- 
vironment I found you in still showing itself 
—a feeling that I must punish you for al- 
lowing all these pseudo-affections to cling 
about you? I won’t punish you any more— 
I won't, really.” She gave him both of her 
hands in saying it. “And one of your poems 
—one of your poems at least—I will read.” 

“Which one, dearest?” Grennell asked. 

And Barbara answered: “ The one you will 
write to Barbara, telling her that you love 
her.” 


THE “MILLENARY” OF KING ALFRED AT WINCHESTER. 


BY 


ties opening year of our century, with 
which began in England the reign of 
Edward VII, is not to pass by without its 
midsummer commemoration at Winchester 
of the thousandth anniversary—millenary 
the wise call it—of King Alfred’s death 
and the accession of his son Edward, sur- 
named “the Elder.” Alfred’s capital was 
Winchester, not London, for he was king, 
not of England, but of Wessex, an England 
of England knit together in the southwest 
by Alfred’s heroism. Here was a compacted 
body politic, first fashioned under Alfred’s 
rule by and for English-speaking people. 
Alfred’s wise administration and ungrudging 
self-devotion not only welded together six 
English counties more or less in the south- 
west, but grouped Essex and Kent, not to 
speak of Mercia, around this nucleus of 
Wessex. Thus we can see that there is a 
certain poetical truth in the well-known 
contention that Alfred was the first king of 
all the English, although, as a matter of 
fact, Edward, his son, really was the first to 
reap the full benefit of Alfred’s great con- 
solidation of English power. Alfred made 
possible a federated England over which 
Edward the Elder was the first to rule. 
This reflection makes it a pleasure to re- 
cord here the expectation that when Al- 
fred is commemorated at Winchester in the 
present month of July there is to be some 
account of the beginnings of colonial fed- 
eration in America by our countryman Mr. 
John Fiske, who will thus strike a truly 
appropriate and harmonious American note 
in the Anglo-Saxon concert which we hope 
to hear of at Alfred’s capital. The lasting 
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monument which this Wessex gathering is 
to consecrate is a remarkable statue of 
Alfred, larger than life-size, in which his 
dauntless chieftainship and his almost as- 
cetic self-repression have been idealized with 
remarkable success. The heroic proportions 
of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s grandly con- 
ceived figure, although they make us realize 
the bravery and the kingly effectiveness of 
Alfred rather than his political foresight 
and originality, will also prevent our forget- 
ting the generous and big-hearted tolerance 
which attached to him many who were not 
either of his tribe or his race. 

Indeed, it was a part of Alfred’s nature 
not only to tolerate opinions which he could 
not fully share, but to attach to himself 
those who were not of his own race, such as 
“Dubslane, Macbeth, and Maclinmun,” the 
three wandering “Scots” (Irishmen) wel- 
comed by him in 891 B.c., Bishop Asser, 
laboriously lured by Alfred from Wales for 
his learning’s sake, and many others. All 
this was made easy for him by the straits 
into which he was brought by the invading 
Danes. While Alfred was lurking near 
Athelney, in the utmost depression of his 
cause, the fierce feud between the Britons 
or Welsh and their Anglo-Saxon invaders 
died down, until those who so long had 
fought against each other made common 
cause, at least for the moment, against 
the new barbarian invader. Thus began, 
even in Alfred’s time, and a thousand years 
ago, that practice in assimilating those of 
another race at which the Anglo-Saxons are 
now deemed so perfect. When Alfred tried 
his hand upon the Danish invaders he was 
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not at first so successful, in spite of his in- 
terest in their spiritual welfare, but finally 
he made headway even with them, as we 
know by the terms and the fruits of the 
treaty of Wedmore. Although Guthorm, 
baptized as Ethelstan, with Alfred for his 
godfather, did not keep over-well his part of 
the agreement, yet the fairness and toler- 
ance exhibited by Alfred bore their fruit. 
When King Knut finally ruled as a Danish 
potentate in England, the laws by him sanc- 
tioned for England were not Danish laws, 
but were substantially a reenactment of the 
laws drawn up by Alfred over a hundred 
years before. 

Thus Alfred contributed not a little to 
the formation of that type of clearly defined 
national and political character which so 
persistently asserted itself in England after 
the Norman conquest. Nowhere else in 
European lands outside of England did any- 
thing like a national character define itself 
at such an early period. It is this reflection 
and the reflection that Alfred by his own 
character and influence facilitated that 
blending of British and Anglo-Saxon traits, 
and the unison of this union with certain 
elements contributed by the invading Danes, 
that lend importance to the fact that Al- 
fred lived and died a thousand years ago. 
That characteristic of political fairness, 
that power of living and letting live which 
enabled Saxons, Britons, and Danes to be- 
come gradually fused under prevailingly 
English laws and customs, belongs to Eng- 
lish-speaking folk in England and America 
to-day by a right of inheritance more an- 
cient and immemorial than that from which 
derive the peculiar characteristics, political 
or social, of any other leading nationality of 
Europe. The modern Italian, as such, goes 
scarcely further back than the Renaissance, 
when Machiavelli discovered the principle 
of separate nationalities working in all parts 
of Europe so as to make equally impossible 
the church universal and the Holy Roman 
Empire, of which Germany was still to go on 
dreaming for so many generations. It was 
certainly not until long after Alfred’s time 
that the national character of the French 
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took definite shape. It is therefore no acci- 
dent which in these latter days has made 
English speech and English law the rally- 
ing-points of extended empires, the British 
Empire and the United States of America. 
To the work begun by Alfred a thousand 
years ago we owe it that under guidance of 
prevailingly English law and English speech 
a new race is growing up in America. The 
very fact that we can say with confidence 
that the race inhabiting and governing our 
American United States is not what else- 
where the Anglo-Saxons are, but has once 
more blended alien elements into something 
new, means that the faculty for harmonizing 
various jarring elements possessed by Alfred 
has come down unimpaired to his American 
representatives, separated from him by a 
thousand years, and from his old-time Wes- 
sex dominion by more than twice that num- 
ber of miles. 

One thing is still true of the national and 
political fabric in America: there has never 
been any serious question of holding parlia- 
mentary debates or of enacting laws in any 
tongue but the English tongue. Is not this 
because, wherever English speech and Eng- 
lish political customs have prevailed and 
persisted, there has survived that spirit of 
fairness which informed King Alfred’s en- 
actments? These strove to embody the col- 
lective will of those on whom the laws were 
binding. Alfred’s conception of law did not 
contemplate imposing it from without; it 
was the natural expression of the sense of 
right indwelling in the community as a 
whole. Alfred is at pains also to explain 
that no new laws have been added by him in 
place of certain ones of his predecessors, 
“because I could not know whether those 
who came after us would approve.” 

These and the like reflections crowd upon 
the mind at the suggestion that, in the 
course of the present month of July, Eng- 
lish-speaking people from far and near 
are expected to gather at Winchester and 
celebrate the millenary of King Alfred, 
variously surnamed the “Truth-teller” and 
the “Great.” May America be fully repre- 
sented there. 
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BY ELLEN 

=se9HE neighborhood still talks of 
ao Alfred. The farm-hands pass his 
ay és story on as they lie in the shade 

site through the sweltering sum- 
mer noons, while the chirp of birds and in- 
sects sounds far away through the thick, 
hot air; and the farmers rehearse it to their 
children round the stove of a winter evening, 
before they eat their good-night apples and 
slip off with their lamps to bed. In the gos- 
siping river town near which it happened it 
is almost forgotten. Countless fresh tales 
have come to take its place and crowd it 
back and out of active memory, though 
scarcely a decade ago it was on every tongue. 
His little patch of ground lies fallow: no one 
has come to take it up. The roof and sides 
of the black cabin have tumbled, till it is a 
ruin, like the barn beside it, hidden behind 
the tall, rank rosin-weeds. 

Alfred was a negro, undersized and very 
black, with a sparse fringe of beard round 
his chin, and deep creases worn in his little, 
wry face from perpetual grinning. Nobody 
ever saw him angry. It took some common 
sense to carry on a first-class quarrel, so the 
neighbors said, and Alfred did n’t have it. 

He had come up the Mississippi on a steam- 
boat soon after the war was over, landed at 
the first town of any size above St. Louis, 
and struck back into the country. Three 
miles from the river, where the steady up 
grade joins the rolling prairie, he struck Si 
Gillman’s farm, the first outside the town, 
and here he hired out as farm-hand. Mr. 
Gillman took him more because he was a 
freed slave in need of help than because he 
wanted laborers, and, more for the same 
reason than because the negro was valuable, 
he kept him. For the truth was, Alfred 
knew what he knew, and what he did n’t 
know he could n’t or would n’t learn. He 
had his good points, however, for a negro. 
He was not much of a talker, and if his 
work suited him, he did not need a darky 
at each elbow, and a driver with a thong to 
keep him at it. 

When the railroad north was put through, 
and the sixty-foot cut separated a little 
triangle of rich prairie-land from the farm 
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that had been just across the road, and left 
it high and dry on hisside of the track, Alfred 
moved over and took possession. There was 
a little shanty, unplastered and unpainted, 
and black with weather-stain, on the land. 
Here he started housekeeping, and began 
raising sweet potatoes fora livelihood. For 
a negro, he was strangely ungregarious. He 
never married, and never sought or seemed 
to care, in the smallest degree, for the com- 
panionship of his kind. 

But the one characteristic that stamped 
his personality was his passion for a horse. 
He manifested it from his first appearance 
in the neighborhood. Horses were as kith 
and kin, friends and companions, for him, and 
to his liking for them he added a keen eye 
for their good points, and an uncanny pene- 
tration of their natures. He was friends 
with all the farm-horses in a week, and had 
them all under his control—all except one. 
There was one large, iron-gray horse that, 
in all his puttering round the stables and 
hobnobbing with the other horses, Alfred 
had no dealings with if he could avoid it. 
Mr. Gillman noted the fact, and questioned 
him about it. 

“ Alfred,” he said one day, “ why don’t you 
treat Bill as well as you do the other horses?” 

“T ain’t got no use fer dat hoss, suh; he 
ain’t got a good, reli’ble eye. He hab a bad 
streak in ’im somewha’, sho.” 

“But, Alfred, I raised him from a colt,” 
laughed Mr. Gillman, “and he ’s gentle as 
a kitten. I would trust a baby with him.” 

“Can’t he’p it, suh. He gwine to smaish 
up t’ings sometime. He done got it in ’im, 
yas, suh, way down deep in his eye.” 

And the horse verified Alfred’s suspicions. 
First he ran with the plow, and hurt himself 
badly. The farmer still claimed his point 
that he was not ugly, but Alfred chuckled 
and insisted: “A hoss dat hab got no mo’ 
sense dan to run wid a plow ain’t to be 
trusted, and is gwine to do wuss arter 
while.” Sure enough, soon after he ran away 
out of pure devilment, smashed the wagon 
into atoms, and nearly killed the driver. 
After that Mr. Gillman sold old Bill, and 
owned that Alfred had his share of horse 
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“HE WASHED THEM AND RUBBED THEM AND PETTED THEM LIKE BABIES.” 


sense, though not the way most folks under- 
stood it. 

Alfred’s reputation in the horse line 
spread, and he soon came to be neighbor- 


hood referee on a horse-deal. When he had 
once run his hand down an animal’s legs, 
squinted hard at its teeth and eyes, tried its 
gait and wind on a half-mile stretch, and 
pronounced it good, the deal was pretty sure 
to go through. But favorable verdicts with 
Alfred were few and far between. 

Where he got his training was a riddle. 
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Not in the Missouri corn-fields from which 
he came, that was certain. It seemed to be 
in the blood, in the warp and woof of his 
nature. He was born in Kentucky, so he 
said, in the blue-grass region, and had been 
sold from there into Missouri, together with 
his mother, when he was not much more than 
a baby. He used to show on rare occasions, 
when you went to his cabin, an old, buff- 
faced, scarlet coat, faded and moth-eaten, 
his most cherished possession. “My grand- 
fader done wore dat coat,” he would explain, 
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“ when he druv de fambly out in de big coach 
to see young marser’s hosses run, ’way back 
in de ole days in Kentucky, ’fo’ I was born.” 

It was soon after Alfred set up for him- 
self that he bought his “yaller mule.” He 
got him cheap from a dead-beat farmer over 
in the Missouri bottom, brought him across 
the river on the ferry-boat, close covered by 
an old rubber army blanket, though it was 
July, and led him home after dark to escape 
a jeering crowd of boys. The mule was the 
wreck of a once powerful animal, a big 
bundle of sharp bones, with a scarred and 
branded yellow hide stretched tight over 
them. He had great lumps on his fore legs 
from injuries received long ago, and one 
ear had lost its spring and stuck straight 
out instead of standing up, so that the 
pair put you in mind of the windlass of 
an old mill with one half missing. Alfred 
built him a lean-to on one side of his own 
shanty, fed him and cared for him tolerably 
well, and got more work out of him than 
was to be expected, which was not much to 
boast of. He did the spring plowing, turn- 
ing up in long rows the yellow-and-brown- 
streaked earth on Alfred’s three-acre tract 
in time to get all the vines started before 
hot weather, provided they began betimes; 
and when the potatoes were dug, he trotted 
before the loaded wagon, with its wabbling 
wheels, down into the town, and stood 
quietly at the gate while Alfred peddled his 
potatoes from door to door. 

There never was anything so good as Al- 
fred’s sweet potatoes, so we children used to 
think, when they came on the table roasted, 
with their clear brown skins popping off, and 
letting out that delicious chestnut flavor 
from the mealy yellow meat inside. Besides, 
Alfred always managed to have the first 
sweet potatoes in the market; and he had a 
way of putting by a part for the winter, and 
bringing them out, as sound and firm as 
new, when everybody else’s were gone. So 
his potatoes were always popular. 

When we teased the old fellow about his 
“yaller mule,”—the animal never went by 
any other name,—he grinned sheepishly and 
said: “ Dat mule am like de nigger: he made 
to wuck. Sho yo’ can’t say eder of ’em ’s 
made fer putty.” 

But if the yaller mule was a trial to his 
aristocratic horse tastes, Alfred had his com- 
pensations. The cost of keep for himself and 
the mule was light, and sweet potatoes were, 
for him, a profitable and almost certain crop, 
and he laid up money. With the first fifty 
dollars he put by, he bought a horse. Fifty 
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dollars did not go so far in a horse then as 
it does now, and the animal was no great 
bargain; but it was a horse, and, moreover, 
it was his own. It was then that Alfred’s 
sporting spirit first cropped out. With a 
pair of light-weight wheels, bought at auc- 
tion, and some old shafts, he rigged up for 
himself a sulky, and mounted on the seat in 
true professional pose, he trotted his new pos- 
session, to the exclusion of all common occu- 
pations. The farmers laughed at him, and 
with a good farm-team easily left him far 
behind in a cloud of dust. But the first horse 
was merely his china nest-egg. With his next 
fifty dollars and the first horse thrown in, 
he bought a second, this time an animal with 
good points. 

The Mississippi river-bottom was not the 
place for fine horses. Most of them, like 
Alfred’s yaller mule, were made for use and 
not for ornament. They were apt to have 
big feet and ill-shaped bodies and tired eyes 
long before they were old in years. But 
occasionally there was a farmer, well-to-do 
enough to look beyond the needs of every 
day, who loved a horse for its own sake; and 
now and then a townsman picked up an ani- 
mal that came from Maine or Kentucky and 
had good racing blood in its veins. At any 
rate, the race-course down on the flats by 
the river below the town was a lively place 
when the Fourth-of-July races came round. 
Alfred was always there, you may be sure, 
early and on the front row, and rode with 
the jockeys and ran with the horses in 
spirit, and went home at night worn out. 

Somehow he got wind of every good bit 
of horse-flesh within a radius of thirty miles, 
and he scoured the country after bargains. 
What the neighbors called his “sprees” were 
horse-hunting expeditions, when the horse 
fever came on him, and he harnessed up and 
went where impulse drove him. He was gone 
a day, a week, on one occasion a whole month, 
and nobody thought to see him back again. 
The spirit might strike at planting-time, in 
weeding season, or at harvest;“it made no 
matter: he went, and stayed till it wore him 
out. Exactly where he went, or what he did, 
nobody knew. They only knew that he came 
back, generally with one or more brand-new 
horses and without the one with which he 
started, and that he was very meek and dili- 
gent for a long time afterward. 

It would have gone hard with the sweet 
potatoes when Alfred went on a “spree,” had 
not nature made them hardy, and it would 
have gone still harder with the yaller mule, 
had it not been for Mr. Gillman. Happening 
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over one day to return a borrowed hoe, he 
found Alfred’s little shanty deserted, with 
the door and window wide open to the wea- 
ther, and his mule tied up in the shed, half 
dead for food and water. He scolded the 
negro roundly when he came back two days 
later, chuckling over his purchase of a big 
bay mare, but he did it more from principle 
than because he put faith in the effects. For 
it had not taken his old employer ten years 
to learn that Alfred was absolutely fire-proof 
to scoldings. You might storm at him till 
you were black in the face, and see him grin- 
ning at you still, and feel sure he had not 
absorbed one word. He could not be made 
over in the least particular by either cruelty 
or kindness. But Si Gillman had a tender 
heart, and he took to watching the smoke 
that came from the stovepipe in the roof 
that served Alfred for a chimney, and was 
just visible between the tall white maples 
round his porch. When for two evenings in 
succession no smoke came from the stove- 
pipe, he went to look after the yaller mule. 
Though Alfred treated the yaller mule as 
less than a fellow-animal, he evened up by 
treating his horses far better than he did 
himself. He built them a stable larger and 
tighter than his own house, with big box- 
stalls and whole glass windows and a huge 
padlock on the door. He washed them and 
rubbed them and petted them like babies, 
and never worked them, only “exe’cised” 
them in season and out. Up to the year of 
our story he had never owned a horse worthy 
the name of a trotter, but he trained them 
all to the profession, none the less. He was 
very likely to dart at you, full tilt, from out 
a cloud of yellow dust, as you were driving 
along a level stretch of country road of a 
summer evening, astride his sulky, with head 
up and arms and legs straight out, as jockey- 
like as circumstances would allow. The click 
of his horses’ feet on the hard macadam 
streets of the town came to be unmistak- 
able, for nobody drove as Alfred did, and 
there was a joke among the farmers that he 
kept the road by his place worn smooth for 
half a mile each way. In time he came to 
be a standing joke to everybody generally, 
and any new developments were promptly 
and charitably put down to “just Alfred.” 
There came a new development one 
fall, when Alfred had been something 
over twenty years in the neighborhood, and 
was beginning to grow old, though only the 
creases in his face showed it. He came home 
one day from a protracted “spree” with a 
splendid blooded mare, a five-year-old, jet- 
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black, with the one white star between the 
eyes, and worthy of her registered pedigree 
from the tips of her pointed ears to the “go” 
in her nervous little heels. Her new owner 
gave nearly all he possessed for her,— four 
good horses, more than he had ever owned 
before, and a snug sum in cash,—but he 
gained in pride and self-esteem all and more 
than he was out ef pocket. There remained 
now only one stone to add to life’s pinnacle 
of success—to put her on the track. 

I took advantage of a freeze one day late 
in February, and drove out the three miles 
between the town and Alfred’s little farm. 
We had had an open winter, with the pasty 
yellow mud hub-deep on the country roads, 
and but little intercourse with the country 
people was possible. To the bad going I at- 
tributed Alfred’s non-appearance with his 
usual late sweet potatoes. 

“Well, de fact is,” he said apologeti- 
cally, “I done forgot all ’bout’taters. Seems 
like I can’t t’ink o’ nuthin’ jes now ’cep’in’ 
my Honey. Hab yo’ seed my Honey? Well, 
yo’ jes come ‘long wid me.” 

He grinned till his face looked all mouth, 
and beckoned me along to the stable. | 
stopped to pat the yaller mule’s scratchy 
black nose sticking out of his lean-to by the 
house, but he did not take it graciously: he 
was not used to petting. 

Alfred’s “ Honey” was a beauty, long and 
slender-bodied, with the small, delicate ears 
and limbs of the thoroughbred, a fine, full 
forehead, and soft, dark, watchful eyes. She 
whinnied at Alfred’s footstep and ran her 
slim nose down into his deep jersey pocket 
after sugar. 

“My Honey and me’s gwine to trot to- 
gedder, dat we air, down at de park in de 
Fo’th-o’-July races. And we gwine to win, 
too, ain’t we, Honey? Sho as sho, dat 
we air.” 

The old fellow fairly radiated joy all over. 
One could not help absorbing more or less 
of it when one was with him. One was 
sorry he was so small and could not hold 
more. 

It was scarcely two weeks later that the 
news came of his loss. His stable had burned 
to the ground, and his splendid horse had 
burned with it. It required little guessing 
to fix upon the origin of the fire. Un- 
doubtedly a spark, blown from the red-hot 
funnel of an engine puffing up the heavy 
grade, had been caught by the high March 
wind and driven in at the open hay-loft win- 
dow or among the dry shingles of the roof. 
It happened at night, and when Alfred, 
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wakened by the neighing of his horse, rushed 
to her rescue, the upper story of his barn 
was burning fiercely. There was ample time, 
however, to save the horse, if she would have 
been saved. But the noble animal was crazed 
by fear, and did not know the voice of her 
master when he came to help her. In vain 
he coaxed and pleaded, blindfolded her, 
scolded, and, in his frenzy, éven struck her: 
she would not move. Men from the nearer 
houses gathered, one by one, all eager to 
give their help, yet powerless to find a 
means. Alfred stayed by his darling, while 
the sparks fell thick about him and the 
smoke was choking, his arms around her 
neck, till they dragged him out, scarcely ten 
seconds before the roof fell in about her. 
He sat down on his door-sill, still and speech- 
less, and watched the flames pile up higher 
and then die down, while tears of pity 
streamed from the eyes of the crowd of 
half-dressed men and boys gathered in the 
glare. 

His misfortune prostrated poor Alfred, 
crushed everything within him except his 
sporting blood; that was as strong as life it- 
self. He fell into a stupid, dreamy state, from 
which nothing seemed to rouse him. The 


spring came on, but he did not heed the damp 
smell of cold ground warming up that had 


meant planting-time. His field went un- 
plowed, his seed-potatoes rotted in the cellar. 
He sat generally all day outside his cabin, 
following the sun round the three sides, 
and going in when it set. The redbird went 
half mad with joy on the top of the nearest 
tree; the robin threw his whole soul into 
his love-song; and the wren that had built 
in the angle of his down spout for years 
came back and trilled, as glib as a music- 
box, in his ears. But where each sound 
had spoken to something inside him before, 
and had come to mean each a special stage 
of sweet potatoes, they meant nothing to 
him now. 

Most remarkable of all, however, he took 
to coddling the yaller mule. He fed him on 
the best of food, spent hours in rubbing him 
down from head to foot, bedded him soft at 
night, and led him up and down the road for 
exercise. He did it all automatically, as 
though he was wound up and could not stop. 
There was not a spark of feeling in it, but 
the yaller mule did not miss that; affection 
would have been thrown away on one of his 
make-up. He took it all stoically, as he took 
everything in life. But his lean old sides 
took on a half-inch layer of meat, and his 
bristly hide showed a hint of gloss in spots, 
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and his rheumatic legs grew limber, as they 
had not been in years. The neighbors de- 
clared he actually kicked up his heels and 
ran when he was turned out to pasture in 
the field he used to plow. 

The Fourth of July came, proverbially hot 
and dusty. The thermometer stood at 90° 
on the shady side of the street long before 
noon, and the dust was three inches deep on 
a level. There was a blistering breeze that 
came and went in jerks, and piles of thick 
white clouds in the southwest that meant 
thunder-storms later in the day. Early in 
the morning, heavy farm-wagons, drawn by 
lathering, dust-covered horses, with father, 
mother, and baby on the seat, and brothers 
and sisters, children and hired men, ranged 
on parallel boards in the back, began rum- 
bling into town, along the country roads 
leading from the bottom-lands below and 
the prairie behind and up the river. Before 
noon the straggling procession of steaming 
men and horses, sun-umbrellas and limp 
flags, was over, and the crowd began to gravi- 
tate toward the race-track on the flat below 
the town. Every available bit of shade under 
the big elm-trees along the road was spread 
with picnickers, and what was to be the shady 
side of the high board fence round the track 
was lined with wagons, the horses tied to the 
back end. The peddlers of pink and white 
pop-corn, lemonade, chewing-gum, and fans 
assembled and wrangled for first place at 
the gates. By one o'clock the big, open 
trolley-cars began running down, packed to 
the steps, and unloading the smarter-looking 
townspeople. 

The crowd streamed through the wide 
gates and took position, some few on the 
sheltered grand stand, the most on the tiers 
of open seats that rose to right and left of 
it. By half-past two, the bill-poster time for 
the show to open, there was not a square 
foot of room for man or sun-umbrella to be 
found, and beyond the fence was a ring of 
the well-to-do townspeople, who had driven 
down to see the fun from their carriages. 
From the ring the audience looked like a 
black sky of umbrellas, with colored spots 
thrown out against it. 

The bicycle races led off, but the inter- 
est was largely local among the towns-peo- 
ple; more than that, they were too quickly 
over to more than whet the keen edge of the 
crowd’s expectancy, and induce them to furl 
their sun-umbrellas. Next came the trotting 
race. Probably not six people among the 
onlookers remembered that this was to have 
been Alfred’s race, though the negro was 
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well known to most of them. He himself 
was not there. Mr. Gillman had tried to 
coax him into going, hoping that the sight 
of horses might rouse his old self again; but 
Alfred had only shaken his head and grinned. 

The audience did not manifest a lively 
interest in the race at first; it was taking its 
first lemonade after pop-corn, and had not 
yet begun on chewing-gum. The keenest 
interest was reserved for the running races 
that were to follow, on which most of the 
bets were staked. But the countless false 
starts at last won attention, and now 
the eye of the crowd was focused on the 
yellow and the blue jockeys as they passed 
the judges’ stand on the last round, their 
horses neck and neck, the other five con- 
testants following some six lengths behind. 

Suddenly a cry was raised by the specta- 
tors farthest round to the right, low at first 
and inarticulate, then swelling as more and 
more marked the cause. Through a side 
entrance a third way round the course, in 
the direction in which the jockeys were 
going, there dashed a new contestant in the 
race, a brawny yellow mule, hitched to a 
rickety sulky, and on the seat a small figure 
in a scarlet, buff-trimmed coat. It was Al- 
fred and his yaller mule, nobody who knew 
either of them could feel a moment’s doubt. 
Clad in the treasured grandfather’s coat, 
the long tails flapping wildly out behind, he 
was leaning forward over the mule, brandish- 
ing the stump of an old buggy-whip; while 
the mule, stung to effort by the blows and 
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stimulated by the yelling mob, with his ears 
at right angles, his tail up, and his nose 
poked forward, was striking out at a long, 
rickety stride that made the wabbling sulky 
lunge from wheel to wheel. 

The crowd, yelling like mad, part in deri- 
sion, part in glee, scented danger and caught 
its breath. For there was danger. Each 
jockey was intent upon his work. They were 
bunching together for the final struggle, their 
horses all on fire. The judges stood appalled, 
too dazed to sound the halt. When the fore- 
most two of the jockeys, not half a length 
apart, caught sight of Alfred, they were 
close upon him, too close to pause or turn. 
The mule and his toppling rig held to the mid- 
dle of the track; there was only one course 
—to pass him. The first jockey shaved by on 
the left in safety; but the mule swerved an 
inch or two in his course, and the second, 
shooting by on the right, struck the wheel 
of the wabbling sulky and smashed it into 
splinters. A storm of dust and oaths rose sim- 
ultaneously. The jockeys swept by, somehow, 
and on to the finish, but the crowd did not 
heed them. High in the column of dust on 
the other side of the ring they saw the heels 
of a yellow mule and bits of wreckage flying, 
and flashes of a scarlet coat. 

Help came promptly from all quarters, 
but, for Alfred, it came too late. The heels 
of his mule had done their work. 

The race was called off, and it was not 
run over. Nobody but the jockeys knew who 
won it, and they could not agree. 





THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY CONTROVERSY. 
Il. THE INTERVENTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY GROVER CLEVELAND, 


Ex-President of the United States.! 


z IN dealing with the boundary dis- 
be | | pute between Great Britain and 
eg Venezuela, I have thus far re- 
eS viewed certain incidents terminat- 
ing in 1893 in which these two countries as 
the parties primarily concerned were par- 
ticipants. We have now, however, reached 
a stage in the affair which requires a recital 
of other facts which led up to the active 
and positive interference of our own gov- 
ernment in the controversy. In discussing 
this branch of our topic it will be necessary 
not only to deal with circumstances follow- 
ing those already narrated, but to retrace our 
steps sufficiently to exhibit among other 
things the appeals and representations 
made to the government of the United 
States by Venezuela, while she was still 
attempting to arrive at an adjustment with 
Great Britain. 

I have already referred to the first com- 
munication made to us by Venezuela on the 
subject. This, it will be remembered, was in 
1876, when she sought to resume negotia- 
tions with Great Britain, after an interrup- 
tion of thirty-two years. I have also called 
attention to the fact that coincident with 
this communication Venezuela presented to 
Great Britain a willingness to relax her in- 
sistence upon her extreme boundary claim, 
based upon alleged right, and suggested 
that a conventional line might be fixed by 
mutual accord. 

This beginning of Venezuela’s appeals to 
us for support and aid amounted to little 
more than a vague and indefinite invitation 
to give her our countenance and sympathy 
in her efforts to settle her differences with 
her contestant, with an expression of a de- 
sire that we would take cognizance of her 
new steps in that direction. I do not find 
that any reply was made to this communi- 
cation. 

Five years afterward the Venezuelan 
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minister in Washington presented to Mr. 
Evarts, then our Secretary of State,informa- 
tion he had received that British vessels 
had made their appearance in the mouth of 
the Orinoco River with materials to build a 
telegraph-line, and had begun to erect poles 
for that purpose at Barima: and he referred 
to the immense importance to his country of 
the Orinoco; to the efforts of his government 
to adjust her difficulty with Great Britain, 
and to the delays interposed; and finally ex- 
pressed his confident belief that the United 
States would not view with indifference 
what was being done in a matter of such 
capital importance. 

Mr. Evarts promptly replied, and informed 
the Venezuelan representative that “in view 
of the deep interest which the Government 
of the United States takes in all transac- 
tions tending to attempted encroachments 
of foreign powers upon the territory of any 
of the republics of this continent, this Gov- 
ernment could not look with indifference to 
the forcible acquisition of such territory by 
England, if the mission of the vessels now 
at the mouth of the Orinoco should be 
found to be for that end.” 

Again, on the thirtieth day of November, 
1881, our minister to Venezuela reported to 
Mr. Blaine, who had succeeded Mr. Evarts 
as Secretary of State, an interview with the 
President of Venezuela at his request, in 
which the subject of the boundary dispute 
was discussed. The question was spoken of 
by the President as being of essential im- 
portance and a source of great anxiety to 
him, involving a large and fertile territory 
between the Essequibo and Orinoco, and 
probably the control of the mouth and a 
considerable portion of the latter river; and 
he alleged that the policy of Great Britain, 
in the treatment of this question, had been 
delay—the interval being utilized by gradu- 
ally but steadily extending her interest and 
authority into the disputed territory; and 
“that, though the rights of Venezuela were 
clear and indisputable, he questioned her 
ability, unaided by some friendly nation, to 
maintain them.” 
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In July, 1882, Mr. Frelinghuysen, suc- 
cessor to Mr. Blaine, sent to our minister to 
Venezuela a despatch to be communicated 
to the government of the republic, in which 
he stated that, if Venezuela desired it, the 
United States would propose to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain that the boundary 
question be submitted to the arbitrament of 
a third power. 

It should be here recalled that a proposi- 
tion for arbitration had been made by Ven- 
ezuela to Great Britain in February, 1881, 
and that Great Britain had refused to ac- 
cede to it. 

In July, 1884, Mr. Frelinghuysen sent a 
confidential despatch to Mr. Lowell, our 
minister to Great Britain, informing him 
that Ex-President Guzman Blanco, who had 
recently been accredited as a special envoy 
from Venezuela to Great Britain, had called 
on him relative to the objects of his mis- 
sion, in respect of which he desired to ob- 
tain the good offices of this government, 
and that doubtless he would seek to confer 
with Mr. Lowell in London. He further 


informed Mr. Lowell that he had told the 
Venezuelan envoy that, “in view of our in- 
terest in all that touches the independent 


life of the Republics of the American Con- 
tinent, the United States could not be in- 
different to anything that might impair their 
normal self-control”; that “the moral posi- 
tion of the United States in these matters 
was well known through the enunciation of 
the Monroe Doctrine,” though formal action 
in the direction of applying that doctrine 
to a speculative case affecting Venezuela 
seemed to him to be inopportune, and there- 
fore he coukd not advise Venezuela to 
arouse a discussion of that point. He in- 
structed our minister to show proper con- 
sideration to the Venezuelan envoy, and to 
“take proper occasion to let Lord Granville 
know that we are not without concern as to 
whatever may affect the interest of a sister 
Republic of the American Continent and its 
position in the family of nations.” 

In July, 1885, the Venezuelan minister to 
the United States addressed a communica- 
tion to Secretary of State Bayard, setting 
forth the correspondence which had already 
taken place between our government and 
that of Venezuela touching the boundary 
dispute, and referring to the serious condi- 
tion existing on account of the renewed 
aggressions of Great Britain. 

Mr. Bayard thereupon sent a despatch on 
the subject to Mr. Phelps, our diplomatic 
representative to England, in which, after 
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stating that the Venezuelan government had 
never definitely declared what course she de- 
sired us to pursue, but, on the contrary, had 
expressed a desire to be guided by our coun- 
sel, he said: “ The good offices of this Govern- 
ment have been tendered to Venezuela to sug- 
gest to Great Britain the submission of the 
boundary dispute to arbitration; but when 
shown that such action on our part would ex- 
clude us from acting as arbitrator, Venezuela 
ceased to press the matter in that direction”; 
and the next day after writing this despatch 
Mr. Bayard informed the Venezuelan minis- 
ter that the President of the United States 
could not entertain a request to act as um- 
pire in any dispute unless it should come 
concurrently from both contestants. 

In December, 1886, the American minister 
to Venezuela addressed a despatch to Mr. 
Bayard, in which he represented that mat- 
ters looked very angry and threatening in 
Venezuela on account of fresh aggressions 
on the part of Great Britain in the disputed 
territory; and he expressed the fear that an 
open rupture might occur between the two 
contesting countries. He inclosed a state- 
ment made by the Venezuelan Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, containing a list of griev- 
ances, followed by this declaration: “ Ven- 
ezuela, listening to the advice of the United 
States, has endeavored several times to ob- 
tain that the difference should be submitted 
to the award of a third power. . . . But 
such efforts have proven fruitless, and the 
possibility of that result, the only one pre- 
scribed by our constitution, being arrived at, 
becomes more and more remote from day to 
day. Great Britain has been constant in 
her clandestine advances upon the Vene- 
zuelan territory, not taking into considera- 
tion either the rights or the complaints of 
this Republic.” And he adds the following 
declaration: “ Under such circumstances the 
Government has but two courses left open: 
either to employ force in order to recover 
places from which force has ejected the Re- 
public, since its amicable representations on 
the subject have failed to secure redress, or 
to present a solemn protest to the Govern- 
ment of the United States against so great 
an abuse, which is an evident declaration of 
war—a provocative aggression.” 

Thereupon, and on the twentieth day of 
December, 1886, a despatch was sent by Mr. 
Bayard to Mr. Phelps, in which the secretary 
comments on the fact that at no time thereto- 
fore had the good offices of our government 
been actually tendered to avert a rupture be- 
tween Great Britain and Venezuela, and that 
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our inaction in this regard seemed to be 
due to the reluctance of Venezuela to have 
the government of the United States take 
any steps having relation to the action of 
the British government which might, in ap- 
pearance even, prejudice the resort to our 
arbitration or mediation which Venezuela 
desired; but that the intelligence now re- 
ceived warranted him in tendering the good 
offices of the United States to promote an 
amicable settlement of the difficulty between 
the two countries, and offering our ar- 
bitration if acceptable to both countries— 
as he supposed the dispute turned upon 
simple and readily ascertainable historical 
facts. 

Additional complaints against Great 
Britain in the matter of further increasing 
her trespasses on Venezuelan territory were 
contained in a note from the Venezuelan 
minister to Mr. Bayard,dated January 4, 1887. 
I shall only quote the following passage: 


My Government has tried all possible means to 
induce that of London to accept arbitration, as ad- 
vised by the United States; this, however, has re- 
sulted in nothing but fresh attempts against the 
integrity of the territory by the colonial authori- 
ties of Demerara. It remains to be seen how long 
my Government will find it possible to exercise 
forbearance transcending the limits of its positive 
official duty. 

Pursuant to his instructions from Mr. 
Bayard, our minister to Great Britain 
formally tendered to the English govern- 
ment, on the eighth day of February, 1887, 
the good offices of the United States to 
promote an amicable settlement of the 
pending controversy, and offered our arbi- 
tration if acceptable to both parties. 

A few days afterward Lord Salisbury, on 
behalf of Great Britain, replied that the at- 
titude which had been taken by the Presi- 
dent of the Venezuelan republic precluded 
her Majesty’s government from submitting 
the question at that time to the arbitration 
of any third power. 

The fact that Lord Salisbury had de- 
clined our offer of mediation and arbitration 
was promptly conveyed to the government 
of Venezuela; and thereupon, on the fourth 
day of May, 1887, her minister at Washing- 
ton addressed another note to our Secretary 
of State indicating much depression on ac- 
count of the failure of all efforts »p to that 
time made to induce Great Britain to agree 
to a settlement of the controversy by arbi- 
tration, and expressing the utmost gratitude 
for the steps taken by our government in 
aid of those efforts. He also refers to the 
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desire his government once entertained that, 
in case arbitration could be attained, the 
United States might be selected as arbitra- 
tor, and to the fact that this desire had 
been relinquished because the maintenance 
of impartiality essential in an arbitrator 
would “seriously impair the efficiency of 
action which for the furtherance of the 
common interests of America, and in obedi- 
ence to the doctrine of the immortal Mon- 
roe, should possess all the vitality that the 
alarming circumstances demand”; and he 
begs the secretary to instruct our represen- 
tative in London “to insist, in the name of 
the United States Government, upon the 
necessity of submitting the boundary ques- 
tion between Venezuela and British Guiana 
to arbitration.” 

I have heretofore refrained from stating 
in detail the quite numerous instances of 
quarrel and collision that occurred in and 
near the disputed territory, with increasing 
frequency, during this controversy. One 
of these, however, I think should be here 
mentioned. It seems that in 1883 two vessels 
belonging to English subjects were seized 
and their crews taken into custody by Ven- 
ezuelan officials in the disputed region, for 
alleged violations of the laws of Venezuela 
within her jurisdiction; and it appears, fur- 
ther, that English officials had assumed, 
without any judicial determination and with- 
out any notice to Venezuela, to assess dam- 
ages against her on account of such seizure 
and arrests in an amount which, with inter- 
est, amounted in 1887 to about forty thousand 
dollars. On the seventh day of October in 
that year, the governor of Trinidad, an Eng- 
lish island near the mouth of the Orinoco, 
in a letter to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for Venezuela, declared that her Majesty’s 
government could not permit such injuries 
to remain unredressed, or their represen- 
tations to be disregarded any longer, and 
thereupon it was demanded that the money 
claimed, with interest, be paid within seven 
days from the delivery of said letter, which 
concluded as follows: 


Failing compliance with the above demands Her 
Majesty’s Government will be reluctantly com- 
pelled to instruct the Commander of Her Majesty’s 
naval forces in the West Indies to take such mea- 
sures as he may deem necessary to obtain that 
reparation which has been vainly sought for by 
friendly means; and in case of so doing they will 
hold the Venezuelan Government responsible for 
any consequences that may arise. 


Venezuela did not fail to appreciate and 
frankly acknowledge that, in her defenseless 
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condition, there was no escape from the pay- 
ment of the sum which England, as a judge 
in its own cause, had decreed against her. 
The President of the republic, however, in 
a prompt reply to the governor’s note, char- 
acterized its terms as “offensive to the dig- 
nity of the nation and to the equality which, 
according to the principles of the rights of 
nations, all countries enjoy without any re- 
gard to their strength or weakness.” There- 
408 


upon he sought the good offices of our min- 
ister to Venezuela in an effort to procure a 
withdrawal of the objectionable communica- 
tion. This was attempted in a note sent by 
the American minister to the governor of 
Trinidad, in which he said: 


I hope your Excellency will permit me to sug- 
gest, as a mutual friend of both parties, the sus- 
pension or withdrawal of your note of the 7th 
instant, so that negotiations may at once be opened 
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for the immediate and final settlement of the afore- 
mentioned claims without further resort to un- 
pleasant measures. From representations made 
to me, I am satisfied that if the note of the 7th in- 
stant is withdrawn temporarily even, Venezuela 
will do in the premises that which will prove satis- 
factory to your Government. 


A few days after this note was sent, a 
reply was received in which the governor 
of Trinidad courteously expressed his thanks 
to our minister for his good offices, and in- 
formed him that, as the government of 
Venezuela regarded his note of October 7 
“as offensive, and appeared desirous of at 
last settling this long-pending question in 
a friendly spirit,” he promptly telegraphed 
to her Majesty’s government asking permis- 
sion to withdraw that note and substitute a 
less forcible one for it; and that he had just 
been informed by his home government in 
reply that this arrangement could not be 
sanctioned. 

Our minister reported this transaction to 
his home government at Washington on the 
fourth day of November, 1887, and stated 
that the money demanded by Great Britain 
had been paid by Venezuela under protest. 

Venezuela may have been altogether at 
fault in the transaction out of which this 
demand arose; the amount which England 
exacted may not have been unreasonable; and 
the method of its assessment, though not 
the most considerate possible, has support 
in precedent; and even the threat of a naval 
force may sometimes be justified in enfor- 
cing unheeded demands. I have not adverted 
to this incident for the purpose of inviting 
judgment on any of its phases, but only to 
call attention to the fact that it was allowed 
to culminate with seemingly studied accom- 
paniments of ruthlessness and irritation, at 
a time when a boundary question was pend- 
ing between the two nations, when the 
weaker contestant was importuning the 
stronger for arbitration, and when a desire 
for reconciliation and peace in presence of 
strained relations should have counseled 
considerateness and magnanimity—all this 
in haughty disregard of the solicitous and 
expressed desire of the government of the 
United States to induce a peaceful adjust- 
ment of the boundary dispute, and in curt 
denial of our request that this especially 
disturbing incident should be relieved of 
its most exasperating features. 

In the trial of causes before our courts, 
evidence is frequently introduced to show 
the animus or intent of litigating parties. 

Of course we are not necessarily obliged 
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to adopt the following language of the Ven- 
ezuelan minister, addressed to our Secretary 
of State, when reporting the anticipated 
arrival of a British war-steamer to enforce 
the demand of Great Britain: 


Such alarming news shows evidently that the 
Government of Her Britannic Majesty, encour- 
aged by the impunity on which it has counted 
until now for the realization of its unjust designs 
with regard to Venezuela, far from procuring a 
pacific and satisfactory agreement on the different 
questions pending with the latter, is especially 
eager to complicate in order to render less possible 
every day that equitable solution which has been 
so fully the endeavor of my people. 


On the fifteenth day of February, 1888, 
the Venezuelan minister, in communicating 
to our government information he had re- 
ceived touching a decree of the governor of 
Demerara denying the validity of a contract 
entered into by the government of Venezuela 
for the construction of a railway between 
certain points in the territory claimed by 
Venezuela, commented on the affair as fol- 
lows: 

England has at last declared emphatically that 
her rights are without limit, and embrace what- 
ever regions may be suggested to her by her in- 
satiate thirst for conquest. She even goes so far 
as to deny the validity of railway grants com- 
prised within territory where not even the wildest 
dream of fancy had ever conceived that the day 
would come when Venezuela’s right thereto could 
be disputed. The fact is that until now England 
has relied upon impunity. She beholds in us a 
weak and unfriended nation, and seeks to make 
the Venezuelan coast and territories the base of 
a conquest which, if circumstances are not altered, 
will have no other bounds than the dictates of her 
own will. 


Mr. Bayard, in adespatch transmitting this 
to our minister to England, says that our 
government has heretofore acted upon the 
assumption that the boundary controversy 
between Great Britain and Venezuela was 
one based on historical facts, which with- 
out difficulty could be determined according 
to evidence, but that the British pretension 
now stated gives rise to grave disquietude, 
and creates the apprehension that their ter- 
ritorial claim does not follow historical 
traditions or evidence, but is apparently in- 
definite. He refers to the British Colonial 
Office list of previous years, and calls atten- 
tion to the wide detour to the westward in 
the boundaries of British Guiana between 
the years 1877 and 1887, as shown in such 
record. He suggests that our minister “ex- 
press anew to Lord Salisbury the great 











gratification it would afford our Government 
to see the Venezuelan dispute amicably and 
honorably settled by arbitration or other- 
wise,” and adds: “If indeed it should appear 
that there is no fixed limit to the British 
boundary claim, our good disposition to aid 
in a settlement might not only be defeated, 
but be obliged to give place to a feeling of 
grave concern.” 

It was about this time that the Venezuelan 
minister, in a note expressing his apprecia- 
tion of our kind efforts to bring about a 
settlement of the boundary dispute, made the 
following statement: 

Disastrous and fatal consequences would ensue 
for the independence of South America if, under 
the pretext of a question of boundaries, Great 
Britain should succeed in consummating the usur- 
pation of a third part of our territory, and there- 
with a river so important as the Orinoco. Under 
the pretext of a mere question of boundaries which 
began on the banks of the Essequibo, we now find 
ourselves on the verge of losing regions lying 
more than five degrees away from that river. 


On the first day of May, 1890, Mr. Blaine, 
the successor of Mr. Bayard as Secretary of 
State, instructed Mr. Robert T. Lincoln, the 
American minister to England, “to use his 
good offices with Lord Salisbury to bring 
about the resumption of diplomatic inter- 
course between Great Britain and Venezuela 
as a preliminary step toward the settlement 
of the boundary dispute by arbitration.” He 
was also “requested to propose to Lord Salis- 
bury, with a view to an accommodation, 
that an informal conference be had in Wash- 
ington or in London of representatives of 
the three powers.” The secretary added: 
“In such conference the position of the 
United States is one solely of impartial 
friendship toward both litigants.” 

In response to this instruction Mr. Lincoln 
reported to Mr. Blaine an account of a per- 
sonal interview with Lord Salisbury. In this 
interview his Lordship said that her Ma- 
jesty’s government had not for some time 
been keen in attempts to settle the dispute, 
in view of their feeling of uncertainty as to 
the stability of the present Venezuelan gov- 
ernment and the frequency of revolutions in 
that quarter; but that he would take plea- 
sure in considering our suggestion after 
consulting the Colonial Office, to which it 
would first have to be referred. Mr. Lincoln, 
in giving his impressions derived from 
the interview, says that “while Lord Salis- 
bury did not intimate what would probably 
be the nature of his reply, there was cer- 
tainly nothing unfavorable in his manner of 
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receiving the suggestion”; and he follows 
this with these significant words: “If the 
matter had been entirely new and dissociated 
with its previous history, I should have felt 
from his tone that the idea of arbitration in 
some form, to put an end to the boundary 
dispute, was quite agreeable to him.” 

On the 26th of May, 1890, Lord Salisbury 
addressed a note to Mr. Lincoln in reply to 
the representations he had made, in which 
his Lordship stated that her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment was at that moment in communica- 
tion with the Venezuelan minister in Paris, 
who had been authorized to express the de- 
sires of his government for the renewal of 
diplomatic relations, and to discuss the con- 
ditions on which it might be effected; that 
the terms on which her Majesty’s govern- 
ment considered that a settlement of the 
question in issue between the two countries 
might be made, had been communicated to 
Venezuela’s representative; that his reply 
was still awaited, and that the British gov- 
ernment “would wish to have the opportun- 
ity of examining that reply, and ascertaining 
what prospect it would afford of an adjust- 
ment of existing differences, before consid- 
ering the expediency of having recourse to 
the good offices of a third party.” 

No mention was made, in this communica- 
tion, nor at any time thereafter, so far as 
I can discover, of Mr. Blaine’s proposal of a 
conference between representatives of the 
three nations interested in an adjustment. 

Lord Salisbury, in a despatch to the Eng- 
lish representative at Washington, dated 
November 11, 1891, states that our minister 
to England had, in conversation with him, 
renewed, on the part of our government, the 
expression of a hope that the government 
of Great Britain would refer the boundary 
dispute to arbitration; that his Lordship had 
expressed his willingness-to submit to arbi- 
tration all the questions which seemed to 
his government to be fairly capable of being 
treated as questions of controversy; that the 
principal obstacle was the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations caused by Venezuela’s act; 
and that before the government of Great 
Britain could renew negotiations they must 
be satisfied that those relations were about 
to be resumed with a prospect of their con- 
tinuance. 

While our government was endeavoring 
to influence Great Britain in the direction 
of fair and just arbitration, and receiving 
for our pains only barren assurances and 
delaying excuses, the appeals of Venezuela 
for help, stimulated by alleged constantly 
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advancing English pretensions, were inces- 
santly ringing in our ears. 

I shall refrain from even the mention of 
a number of these appeals, and pass to a 
representation which was made by the Ven- 
ezuelan minister at Washington on the 
thirty-first day of March, 1894, to Mr. Gresh- 
am, who was then our Secretary of State. 
In this communication the course of the con- 
troversy and the alleged unauthorized acts 
of England from the beginning to that date 
were rehearsed with circumstantial particu- 
larity. The conduct of Great Britain in re- 
fusing arbitration was again reprobated, 
and pointed reference was made to a prin- 
ciple which had been asserted by the 
United States, “that the nations of the 
American continent, after having acquired 
the liberty and independence which they 
enjoy and maintain, were not subject to 
colonization by any European power.” The 
minister declares that “ Venezuela has been 
ready to adhere to the conciliatory counsel 
of the United States that a conference, con- 
* sisting of its own Representative and those 
of the two parties, should meet at Washing- 
ton or London for the purpose of preparing 
an honorable reéstablishment of harmony 
between the litigants,” and that “Great 
Britain has disregarded the equitable propo- 
sition of the United States.” 

On the thirteenth day of July, 1895, Mr. 
Gresham sent a despatch to Mr. Bayard, 
formerly Secretary of State, but at that 
time ourambassador to England, inclosing the 
communication of the Venezuelan minister, 
calling particular attention to its contents, 
and at the same time briefly discussing the 
boundary dispute. Mr. Gresham said: 


The recourse to arbitration first proposed in 
1881, having been supported by your predecessors, 
was in turn advocated by you, in a spirit of 
friendly regard for the two nations involved. In 
the meantime successive advances of British set- 
tlers in the region admittedly in dispute were 
followed by similar advances of British Colonial 
administration, contesting and supplanting Ven- 
ezuelan claims to exercise authority therein. 


He adds: “Toward the end of 1887, the 
British territorial claim, which had, as it 
would seem, been silently increased by some 
twenty-three thousand square miles between 
1885 and 1886, took another comprehensive 
sweep westward to embrace” a certain rich 
mining district. “Since then,” the secretary 
further states, “repeated efforts have been 
made by Venezuela as a directly interested 
party, and by the United States as the im- 
partial friend of both countries, to bring 
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about a resumption of diplomatic relations, 

which had been suspended in consequence 

of the dispute now under consideration.” 
This despatch concludes as follows: 


The President is inspired by a desire for a peace- 
able and honorable adjustment of the existing dif- 
ficulties between an American state and a powerful 
transatlantic nation, and would be glad to see the 
reéstablishment of such diplomatic relations be- 
tween them as would promote that end. I can 
discover but two equitable solutions to the present 
controversy. One is the arbitral determination of 
the rights of the disputants as the respective suc- 
cessors to the historical rights of Holland and 
Spain over the region in question. The other is 
to create a new boundary-line in accordance with 
the dictates of mutual expediency and considera- 
tion. The two Governments having so far been 
unable to agree on a conventional line, the con- 
sistent and conspicuous advocacy by the United 
States and England of the principle of arbitration, 
and their recourse thereto in settlement of impor- 
tant questions arising between them, makes such 
a mode of adjustment especially appropriate in 
the present instance; and this Government will 
gladly do what it can to further a determination 
in that sense. 


In another despatch to Mr. Bayard, dated 
December 1, 1894, Mr. Gresham says: 


I cannot believe Her Majesty’s Government 
will maintain that the validity of their claim to 
territory long in dispute between the two coun- 
tries shall be conceded as a condition precedent 
to the arbitration of the question whether Vene- 
zuela is entitled to other territory, which until a 
recent period was never in doubt. Our interest 
in the question has repeatedly been shown by our 
friendly efforts to further a settlement alike honor- 
able to both countries, and the President is pleased 
to know that Venezuela will soon renew her efforts 
to bring about such an adjustment. 


Two days afterward, on December 3, 
1894, the President’s annual message was 
sent to the Congress, containing the fol- 
lowing reference to the controversy: 


The boundary of British Guiana still remains 
in dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela. 
Believing that its early settlement on some just 
basis alike honorable to both parties is in the line 
of our established policy to remove from this hemi- 
sphere all causes of difference with’ powers beyond 
the sea, I shall renew the efforts heretofore made 
to bring about a restoration of diplomatic relations 
between the disputants and to induce a reference 
to arbitration—a resort which Great Britain so 
conspicuously favors in principle and respects in 
practice, and which is earnestly sought by her 
weaker adversary. 


On the twenty-second day of February, 
1895, a joint resolution was passed by the 
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Congress, earnestly recommending to both 
parties in interest the President’s suggestion 
“that Great Britain and Venezuela refer 
their dispute as to boundaries to friendly 
arbitration.” 

A despatch dated February 23, 1895, from 
Great Britain’s Foreign Office to the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Washington, states that 
on the twenty-fifth day of January, 1895, our 
ambassador, Mr. Bayard, had, in an official 
interview, referred to the boundary contro- 
versy, and said “that his Government would 
gladly lend their good offices to bring about 
a settlement by means of an arbitration.” 
The despatch further stated that Mr. Bayard 
had thereupon been informed that her Ma- 
jesty’s government had expressed their will- 
ingness tosubmit the question, within certain 
limits, to arbitration, but could not agree to 
the more extensive reference on which the 
Venezuelan government insisted; that Mr. 
Bayard called again on the twentieth day 
of February, when a memorandum was read 
to him concerning the situation of the mat- 
ter, and a map shown him of the territory 
in dispute; that at the same time he was in- 
formed that the Venezuelans had recently 
made an aggression upon the territory of 
English occupation, and, according to report, 


ill-treated some of the colonial police sta- 
tioned there, and that it was the boundary 
defined by the Schomburgk line which had 
thus been violated in a marked manner by 
the Venezuelans. 

This despatch concludes as follows: 


On Mr. Bayard’s observing that the United 
States Government was anxious to do anything in 
their power to facilitate a settlement of the diffi- 
culty by arbitration, I reminded his Excellency 
that although Her Majesty’s Government were 
ready to go to arbitration as to a certain portion 
of the territory which I had pointed out to him, 
they could not consent to any departure from the 
Schomburgk line. 


It now became plainly apparent that a 
new stage had been reached in the progress 
of our intervention, and that the ominous 
happenings of a few months had hastened the 
day when we were challenged to take our 
exact bearings, lest we should miss the 
course of honor and national duty. The 
more direct tone that had been given to 
our despatches concerning the dispute, our 
more insistent and emphatic suggestion of 
arbitration, the serious reference to the sub- 
ject in the President’s message, the signifi- 
cant resolution passed by Congress earnestly 
recommending arbitration, all portended a 
growth of conviction on the part of our gov- 
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ernment concerning this controversy, which 
easily developed pronounced disappointment 
and anxiety when Great Britain, concur- 
rently with these apprising incidents, re- 
peated in direct and positive terms her 
refusal to submit to arbitration except on 
condition that a portion of the disputed ter- 
ritory which Venezuela had always claimed 
to be hers should at the outset be irrevo- 
cably conceded to England. 

During a period of more than fourteen 
years our government, assuming the char- 
acter of a mutual and disinterested friend of 
both countries, had, with varying assiduity, 
tendered its good offices to bring about a 
pacific and amicable settlement of this boun- 
dary controversy, only to be repelled with 
more or less civility by Great Britain. We 
had seen her pretensions in the disputed re- 
gions widen and extend in such manner and 
upon such pretexts as seemed to constitute 
an actual or threatened violation of a doc- 
trine which our nation long ago established, 
declaring that the American continents are 
not to be considered~ subjects for future 
colonization by any European power; and we 
had, nevertheless, hoped, during all these 
years, that arrangement and accommodation 
between the principal parties would justify 
us in keeping an appeal to that doctrine in 
the background of the discussion. Notwith- 
standing, however, all our efforts to avoid it, 
we could not be unmindful of the conditions 
which the progress of events had created, 
and whose meaning and whose exigencies in- 
exorably confronted us. England had finally 
and unmistakably declared that all the ter- 
ritory embraced within the Schomburgk line 
was indisputably hers. Venezuela presented 
a claim to territory within the same limits, 
which could not be said to lack strong sup- 
port. England had absolutely refused to 
permit Venezuela’s claim to be tested by 
arbitration; and Venezuela was utterly pow- 
erless to resist by force England’s self-pro- 
nounced decree of ownership. If this decree 
was not justified by the facts, and it should 
be enforced against the protest and insis- 
tence of Venezuela and result in the posses- 
sion and colonization of Venezuelan territory 
by Great Britain, it seemed quite plain that 
the American doctrine which denies to 
European powers the colonization of any 
part of the American continent would be 
violated. 

If the ultimatum of Great Britain as to 
her claim of territory had been so well sup- 
ported as to appear to us hardly doubtful, 
we might have escaped the responsibility of 
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insisting on an observance of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and have still remained the disin- 
terested friend of both countries, contenting 
ourselves with benevolent attempts to rec- 
oncile the disputants. _We were, however, 
far from discovering such satisfactory sup- 
port in the evidence within our reach. 
On the contrary, we believed that our ac- 
quiescence in Great Britain’s pretensions 
would amount to a failure to uphold and 
maintain a principle universally accepted by 
our government and our people as vitally 
essential to our national integrity and wel- 
fare. Arbitration, for which Venezuela 
pleaded, would have adjudged the exact 
condition of the rival claims, would have 
forever silenced Venezuela’s complaints, and 
would have displaced by conclusive sentence 
our unwelcome doubts and suspicions; but 
this Great Britain had refused to Venezuela, 
and thus far had also denied to us. 

Recreancy to a principle so fundamentally 
American as the Monroe Doctrine, on the 
part of those charged with the administra- 
tion of our government, was of course out 
of the question. Inasmuch, therefore, as all 
our efforts to avoid its assertion had mis- 
carried, there was nothing left for us to do 
consistently with national honor but to take 
the place of Venezuela in the controversy, 
so far as that was necessary, in vindication 
of our American doctrine. Our mild and 
amiable proffers of good offices, and the 
hopes we indulged that at last they might 
be the means of securing to a weak sister 
republic peace and justice, and to ourselves 
immunity from sterner interposition, were 
not suited to the new emergency. In our 
advanced position, sympathy for Venezuela 
and solicitude for her distressed condition 
were no longer to constitute the motive 
power of our conduct, but were to give way 
to the duty and obligation to protect our own 
national rights. 

Mr. Gresham, who since the fourth day 
of March, 1893, had been our Secretary of 
State, died in the latter days of May, 1895. 
His love of justice, his sympathy with every 
cause that deserved sympathy, his fearless 
and disinterested patriotism, and his rare 
mental endowments, combined to make him 
a noble American and an able administrative 
officer. To such a man every phase of the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute strongly ap- 
pealed; and he had been conscientiously dili- 
gent in acquainting himself with its history 
and in considering the contingencies that 
might arise in its future development. 
Though his death was most lamentable, I 
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have always considered it a providential 
circumstance that the government then had 
among its cabinet officers an exceptionally 
strong and able man, in every way especially 
qualified to fill the vacant place, and thor- 
oughly familiar with the pending contro- 
versy—which seemed every day to bring 
us closer to momentous duty and respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Olney was appointed Secretary of 
State early in June, 1895; and promptly 
thereafter, at the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, he began, with characteristic energy 
and vigor, to make preparation for the deci- 
sive step which it seemed to our government 
could not longer be delayed. 

The seriousness of the business we had in 
hand was fully understood, and the difficulty 
or impossibility of retracing the step we 
contemplated was thoroughly appreciated. 
The absolute necessity of certainty concern- 
ing the facts which should control our con- 
duct was, of course, perfectly apparent. 
Whatever our beliefs or convictions might 
be,.as derived from the examination we had 
thus far given the case,and however strongly 
we might be persuaded that Great Britain’s 
pretensions could not be conceded consis- 
tently with our maintenance of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, it would, nevertheless, have 
been manifestly improper and heedless on 
our part to find conclusively against Great 
Britain, before soliciting her again and in 
new circumstances to give us an opportu- 
nity to judge of the merits of her claims 
through her submission of them to arbitra- 
tion. 

It was determined, therefore, that a com- 
munication should be prepared for presen- 
tation to the British government through 
our ambassador to England, detailing the 
progress and incidents of the controversy as 
we apprehended them, giving a thorough 
exposition of the origin of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and the reasons on which it was based, 
demonstrating our interest in the contro- 
versy because of its relation to that doctrine, 
and requesting her Majesty’s government, 
from our new standpoint and on our own 
account, to join Venezuela in submitting to 
arbitration their contested claims to the 
entire territory in dispute. 

This was accordingly done; and a de- 
spatch to this effect, dated July 20, 1895, 
was sent by Mr. Olney to her Majesty’s 
government through Mr. Bayard, our am- 
bassador. 

The Monroe Doctrine may be abandoned; 
we may forfeit it by taking our lot with na- 
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tions that expand by following un-American 
ways; we may outgrow it, as we seem to be 
outgrowing other things we once valued, or 
it may forever stand as a guaranty of pro- 
tection and safety in our enjoyment of free 
institutions; but in no event will this Ameri- 
can principle ever be better defined, better 
defended, or more bravely asserted than 
was done by Mr. Olney in this despatch. 

After referring to the various incidents of 
the controversy, and stating the conditions 
then existing, it is declared: 


The accuracy of the foregoing analysis of the 
existing status cannot, it is believed, be chal- 
lenged. It shows that status to be such, that those 
charged with the interests of the United States 
are now forced to determine exactly what those 
interests are and what course of action they re- 
quire. It compels them to decide to what extent, 
if any, the United States may and should inter- 
vene in a controversy between, and primarily con- 
cerning, only Great Britain and Venezuela, and 
to decide how far it is bound to see that the in- 
tegrity of Venezuelan territory is not impaired by 
the pretensions of its powerful antagonist. 


After an exhaustive explanation and vin- 
dication of the Monroe Doctrine, and after 
claiming that aggressions by Great Britain 
on Venezuelan soil would fall within its pur- 
view, the despatch proceeds as follows: 


While Venezuela charges such usurpation, 
Great Britain denies it; and the United States, 
until the merits are authoritatively ascertained, 
can take sides with neither. But while this is so, — 
while the United States may not, under existing 
circumstances at least, take upon itself tosay which 
of the two parties is right and which is wrong,— 
it is certainly within its right to demand that the 
truth be ascertained. Being entitled to resent and 
resist any sequestration of Venezuelan soil by 
Great Britain, it is necessarily entitled to know 
whether such sequestration has occurred or is now 
going on. . . . It being clear, therefore, that the 
United States may legitimately insist upon the 
merits of the boundary question being determined, 
it is equally clear that there is but one feasible 
mode of determining them, viz., peaceful arbitra- 
tion. 


The demand of Great Britain that her 
right to a portion of the disputed territory 
should be acknowledged as a condition of 
her consent to arbitration as to the rest, is 
thus characterized: 


It is not perceived how such an attitude can be 
defended, nor how it is reconcilable with that 
love of justice and fair play so eminently char- 
acteristic of the English race. It in effect deprives 
Venezuela of her free agency and puts her under 
virtual duress. Territory acquired by reason of 
it will be as much wrested from her by the strong 
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hand as if occupied by British troops or covered 
by British fleets. 


The despatch, after directing the presen- 
tation to Lord Salisbury of the views it con- 
tained, concluded as follows: 


They call for a definite decision upon the point 
whether Great Britain will consent or decline to 
submit the Venezuelan boundary question in its 
entirety to impartial arbitration. It is the earnest 
hope of the President that the conclusion will be 
on the side of arbitration, and that Great Britain 
will add one more to the conspicuous precedents 
she has already furnished in favor of that wise 
and just mode of settling international disputes. 
If he is to be disappointed in that hope, however, 
—a result not to be anticipated, and in his judg- 
ment calculated to greatly embarrass the future 
relations between this country and Great Britain, 
—it is his wish to be made acquainted with the 
fact at such early date as will enable him to lay 
the whole subject before Congress in his next 
annual message. 


The reply of Great Britain to this com- 
munication consisted of two despatches ad- 
dressed by Lord Salisbury to the British 
ambassador at Washington for submission to 
our government. Though dated the twenty- 
sixth day of November, 1895, these de- 
spatches were not presented to our State 
Department until a number of days after the 
assemblage of the Congress in the following 
month. In one of thesecommunications Lord 
Salisbury, in dealing with the Monroe Doc- 
trine and-the right or propriety of our ap- 
peal to it in the pending controversy, 
declares: “The dangers which were appre- 
hended by President Monroe have no rela- 
tion to the state of things in which we live 
at the present day.” He further declares: 


But the circumstances with which President 
Monroe was dealing and those to which the pres- 
ent American Government is addressing itself 
have very few features incommon. Great Britain 
is imposing no “system” upon Venezuela and is 
not concerning herself in any way with the nature 
of the political institutions under which the Vene- 
zuelans may prefer to live. But the British Em- 
pire and the Republic of Venezuela are neighbors, 
and they have differed for some time past, and con- 
tinue to differ, as to the line by which their do- 
minions are separated. It is a controversy with 
which the United States have no apparent prac- 
tical concern. . . . The disputed frontier of Vene- 
zuela has nothing to do with any of the questions 
dealt with by President Monroe. 


His Lordship, in commenting upon our 
position as developed in Mr. Olney’s despatch, 
defines it in these terms: “If any indepen- 
dent American state advances a demand for 
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territory of which its neighbor claims to be 
the owner, and that neighbor is a colony of 
an European state, the United States have a 
right to insist that the European state shall 
submit the demand and its own impugned 
rights to arbitration.” 

I confess I should be greatly disappointed 
if I believed thatthe history I have attempted 
to give of this controversy did not easily 
and promptly suggest that this definition of 
our contention fails to take into account 
some of its most important and controlling 
features. 

Speaking of arbitration as a method of 
terminating international differences, Lord 
Salisbury says: 


It has proved itself valuable in many cases, but 
it is not free from defects which often operate as 
a serious drawback on its value. It is not always 
easy to find an arbitrator who is competent and 
who, at the same time, is wholly free from bias; 
and the task of insuring compliance with the award 
when it is made is not exempt from difficulty. It 
is a mode of settlement of which the value varies 
much according to the nature of the controversy 
to which it is applied and the character of the 
litigants who appeal to it. Whether in any par- 
ticular case it is a suitable method of procedure 
is generally a delicate and difficult question. The 
only parties who are competent to decide that 
question are the two parties whose rival conten- 
tions are in issue. The claim of a third nation 
which is unaffected by the controversy to impose 
this particular procedure on either of the two 
others cannot be reasonably justified and has no 
foundation in the law of nations. 


Immediately following this statement his 
Lordship again touches upon the Monroe 
Doctrine for the purpose of specifically dis- 
claiming its acceptance by her Majesty’s 
government as a sound and valid principle. 
He says: 


It must always be mentioned with respect, on 
account of the distinguished statesman to whom 
it is due and the great nation who have generally 
adopted it. But international law is founded on 
the general consent of nations; and no statesman, 
however eminent, and no nation, however powerful, 
are competent to insert into the code of interna- 
tional law a novel principle which was never 
recognized before, and which has not since been 
accepted by the Government of any other coun- 
try. The United States have a right, like any 
other nation, to interpose in any controversy by 
which their own interests are affected; and they 
are the judge whether those interests are touched 
and in what measure they should be sustained. 
But their rights are in no way strengthened or 
extended by the fact that the controversy affects 
some territory which is called American. 
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In concluding this despatch Lord Salis- 
bury declares that her Majesty’s govern- 
ment “fully concur with the view which 
President Monroe apparently entertained, 
that any disturbance of the existing terri- 
torial distribution in that hemisphere by any 
fresh acquisitions on the part of any Euro- 
pean state would be a highly inexpedient 
change. But they are not prepared to ad- 
mit that the recognition of that expediency 
is clothed with the sanction which belongs 
to a doctrine of international law. They are 
not prepared to admit that the interests of 
the United States are necessarily concerned 
in any frontier dispute which may arise be- 
tween any two of the states who possess 
dominions in the Western Hemisphere; and 
still less can they accept the doctrine that 
the United States are entitled to claim that 
the process of arbitration shall be applied to 
any demand for the surrender of territory 
which one of those states may make against 
another.” 

The other despatch of Lord Salisbury, 
which accompanied the one upon which I 
have commented, was mainly devoted to a 
statement of Great Britain’s side in the boun- 
dary controversy; and in making such state- 
ment his Lordship in general terms desig- 
nated the territory to which her Majesty’s 
government was entitled as being embraced 
within the lines of the most extreme claim 
which she had at any time presented. He 
adds: 


A portion of that claim, however, they have 
always been willing to waive altogether; in re- 
gard to another portion they have been and con- 
tinue to be perfectly ready to submit the question 
of their title to arbitration. As regards the rest, 
that which lies within the so-called Schomburgk 
line, they do not consider that the rights of Great 
Britain are open to question. Even within that 
line they have on various occasions offered to 
Venezuela considerable concessions as a matter 
of friendship and conciliation and for the purpose 
of securing an amicable settlement of the dispute. 
If, as time has gone on, the concessions thus offered 
have been withdrawn, this has been the necessary 
consequence of the gradual spread over the coun- 
try of British settlements, which Her Majesty's 
Government cannot in justice to the inhabitants 
offer to surrender to foreign rule. 


In conclusion his Lordship asserts that 
his government has 


repeatedly expressed their readiness to submit to 
arbitration the conflicting claims of Great Britain 
and Venezuela to large tracts of territory which 
from their auriferous nature are known to be of 
almost untold value. But they cannot consent to 
entertain, or to submit to the arbitration of an- 
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other power or of foreign jurists however emi- 
nent, claims based on the extravagant pretensions 
of Spanish officials in the last century and involv- 
ing the transfer of large numbers of British sub- 
jects, who have for many years enjoyed the settled 
rule of a British colony, to a nation of different 
race and language, whose political system is sub- 
ject to frequent disturbance, and whose institu- 
tions as yet too often afford very inadequate 
protection to life and property. 


These despatches exhibit a refusal to ad- 
mit such an interest in. the controversy on 
our part as entitled us to insist upon an 
arbitration for the purpose of having the line 
between Great Britain and Venezuela estab- 
lished; a denial of such force or meaning to 
the Monroe Doctrine as made it worthy of 
the regard of Great Britain in the premises; 
a fixed and continued determination on the 
part of her Majesty’s government to reject 
arbitration as to any territory included 
within the extended Schomburgk line. They 
further indicate that the existence of gold 
within the disputed territory had not been 
overlooked; and, as was to be expected, they 
put forward the colonization and settlement 
by English subjects in such territory during 
more than half a century of dispute, as 
creating a claim to dominion and sover- 
eignty, if not strong enough to override all 
question of right and title, at least so clear 
and indisputable as to be properly regarded 
as above and beyond the contingencies of 
arbitration. 

If we had been obliged to accept Lord 
Salisbury’s estimate of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and his ideas of our interest, or rather want 
of interest, in the settlement of the boun- 
dary between Great Britain and Venezuela, 
his despatches would have certainly been 
very depressing. It would have been un- 
pleasant for us to know that a doctrine 
which we had supposed for seventy years to 
be of great value and importance to us and 
our national safety was, after all, a mere 
plaything with which we might amuse our- 
selves; but that our efforts to enforce it were 
to be regarded by Great Britain and other 
European nations as meddlesome interfer- 
ences with affairs in which we could have no 
legitimate concern. 

The reply of the English government to 
Mr. Olney’s despatch, whatever else it ac- 
complished, seemed to absolutely destroy 
any hope we might have entertained that, in 
our changed relations and upon our inde- 
pendent solicitation, arbitration might be 
yielded to us. Since, therefore, Great Brit- 
ain was unwilling to codperate with Vene- 
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zuela in setting on foot an investigation of 
their contested claim, and since prudence 
and care dictated that any further steps we 
might take should be proved to be as fully 
justified as was practicable in the circum- 
stances, there seemed to be no better way 
open to us than to inaugurate a careful inde- 
pendent investigation of the merits of the 
controversy, on our own motion, with a view 
of determining as accurately as possible, for 
our own guidance, where the divisional line 
between the two countries should be located. 

Mr. Olney’s despatch and Lord Salis- 
bury’s reply were submitted to the Congress 
on theseventeenth day of December, 1895, ac- 
companied by a message from the President. 

In this message the President, after stat- 
ing Lord Salisbury’s positions touching the 
Monroe Doctrine, declared: 

Without attempting extended argument in re- 
ply to these positions, it may not be amiss to sug- 
gest that the doctrine upon which we stand is 
strong and sound, because its enforcement is im- 
portant to our peace and safety as a nation, and 
is essential to the integrity of our free institutions 
and the tranquil maintenance of our distinctive 
form of government. It was intended to apply to 
every stage of our national life, and cannot become 
obsolete while our Republic endures. If the balance 
of power is justly a cause for jealous anxiety 
among the governments of the Old World anda sub- 
ject for our absolute non-interference, none the 
less is the observance of the Monroe Doctrine of 
vital concern to our people and their Government. 


Speaking of the claim made by Lord Salis- 
bury that this doctrine had no place in in- 
ternational law, it is said in the message: 
“The Monroe Doctrine finds its recognition 
in those principles of international law 
which are based upon the theory that every 
nation shall have its rights protected and its 
just claims enforced.” 

Referring to the request contained in Mr. 
Olney’s despatch that the entire boundary 
controversy be submitted to arbitration, the 
following language is used: 

It will be seen from the correspondence here- 
with submitted that this proposition has been 
declined by the British Government upon grounds 
which in the circumstances seem to me to be far 
from satisfactory. It is deeply disappointing that 
such an appeal, actuated by the most friendly feel- 
ings toward both nations directly concerned, 
addressed to the sense of justice and to the mag- 
nanimity of one of the great powers of the world, 
and touching its relations to one comparatively 
weak and small, should have produced no better 
results. 

The course to be pursued by this Government 
in view of the present condition does not appear 
to admit of serious doubt. Having labored faith- 
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fully for many years to induce Great Britain to 
submit their dispute to impartial arbitration, and 
having been finally apprised of her refusal to do 
so, nothing remains but to accept the situation, 
to recognize its plain requirements, and deal with 
it accordingly. Great Britain’s present proposi- 
tion has never thus far been regarded as admissi- 
ble by Venezuela, though any adjustment of the 
boundary which that country may deem for her 
advantage and may enter into of her own free 
will cannot, of course, be objected to by the United 
States. Assuming, however, that the attitude of 
Venezuela will remain unchanged, the dispute has 
reached such a stage as to make it now incumbent 
upon the United States to take measures to deter- 
mine with sufficient certainty for its justification 
what is the true divisional line between the Re- 
public of Venezuela and British Guiana. The 
inquiry to that end should, of course, be conducted 
carefully and judicially; and due weight should be 
civen to all available evidence, records, and facts 
in support of the claims of both parties. 


After recommending to the Congress an 
adequate appropriation to meet the expense 
of a commission which should make the 
suggested investigation and report thereon 
with the least possible delay, the President 
concluded his message as follows: 


When such report is made and accepted, it will, 
in my opinion, be the duty of the United States 
to resist by every means in its power, as a wilful 
aggression upon its rights and interests, the ap- 
propriation by Great Britain of any lands or the 
exercise of governmental jurisdiction over any 
territory which after investigation we have deter- 
mined of right belongs to Venezuela. 

In making these recommendations I am fully 
alive to the responsibility incurred, and keenly 
realize all the consequences that may follow. 

I am, nevertheless, firm in my conviction that 
while it is a grievous thing to contemplate the 
two great English-speaking peoples of the world 
as being otherwise than friendly competitors in 
the onward march of civilization, and strenuous 
and worthy rivals in all the arts of peace, there 
is no calamity which a great nation can invite 
which equals that which follows a supine submis- 
sion to wrong and injustice, and the consequent 
loss of national self-respect and honor, beneath 
which are shielded and defended a people’s safety 
and greatness. 


The recommendations contained in this 
message were acted upon with such prompt- 
ness and unanimity that on the twenty-first 
day of December, 1895, four days after they 
were submitted, a law was passed by the Con- 
gress authorizing the President to appoint a 
commission “to investigate and report upon 
the true divisional line between the Republic 
of Venezuela and British Guiana,”and making 
an ample appropriation to meet the expenses 
of its work. 

Voi. LXII.—49. 


On the first day of January, 1896, five of 
our most able and distinguished citizens were 
selected to constitute the commission; and 
they immediately entered upon their investi- 
gation. At the outset of their labors, and 
on the fifteenth day of January, 1896, the 
president of the commission suggested to 
Mr. Olney the expediency of calling the 
attention of the governments of Great Brit- 
ain and Venezuela to the appointment of the 
commission, adding: “It may be that they 
would see a way entirely consistent with 
their own sense of international propriety 
to give the Commission the aid that it is no 
doubt in their power to furnish in the way 
of documentary proof, historical narrative, 
unpublished archives, or the like.” This sug- 
gestion, on its presentation to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, was met by a most 
courteous and willing offer to supply to our 
commission every means of information 
touching the subject of their investigation 
which was within the reach of the English 
authorities; and at all times during the 
labors of the commission this offer was 
cheerfully fulfilled. 

In the meantime, and certainly as early 
as February, 1896, the question of submitting 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute to arbitra- 
tion was again agitated between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Our ambassador to England, in a note to 
Lord Salisbury, dated February 27, 1896, 
after speaking of such arbitration as seeming 
to be “almost unanimously desired by both 
the United States and Great Britain,” pro- 
posed, in pursuance of instructions from his 
government, “an entrance forthwith upon 
negotiations at Washington to effect this 
purpose, and that Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Washington should be empowered to dis- 
cuss the question at that capital with the 
Secretary of State.” He also requested that 
a definition should be given of “ settlements ” 
in the disputed territory which it was under- 
stood her Majesty’s government desired 
should be excluded from the proposed sub- 
mission to arbitration. 

Lord Salisbury, in his reply to this note, 
dated March 3, 1896, said: 


The communications which have already passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and that of 
the United States have made you acquainted with 
the desire of Her Majesty’s Government to bring 
the difference between themselves and the Repub- 
lic of Venezuela to an equitable settlement. They 
therefore readily concur in the suggestion that 
negotiations for this purpose should be opened at 
Washington without unnecessary delay. I have 
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accordingly empowered Sir Julian Pauncefote to 
discuss the question either with the representative 
of Venezuela or with the Government of the 
United States acting as the friend of Venezuela. 


With this transfer of treaty negotiations 
to Washington, Mr. Olney and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the ambassador of Great Brit- 
ain to this country, industriously addressed 
themselves to its conclusion. The insistence 
of Great Britain that her title to the terri- 
tory within the Schomburgk line should not 
be questioned, was no longer placed by her 
in the way of submitting the rights of the 
parties in the entire disputed territory to 
arbitration. She still insisted, however, that 
English settlers long in the occupancy of 
any of the territory in controversy, suppos- 
ing it to be under British dominion, should 
have their rights scrupulously considered. 
Any difference of view that arose from this 
proposition was adjusted without serious 
difficulty, by agreeing that adverse holding 
or prescription during a period of fifty 
years should make a good title, and that the 
arbitrators might deem exclusive political 
control of a district, as well as actual 
settlement, sufficient to constitute adverse 
holding or to make title by prescription. 

On the 10th of November, 1896, Mr. Olney 
addressed a note to the president of the 
commission which had been appointed to 
investigate the boundary question on behalf 
of our government, in which he said: “The 
United States and Great Britain are in en- 
tire accord as to the provisions of a proposed 
treaty between Great Britain and Venezuela. 
The treaty is so eminently just and fair as 
respects both parties—so thoroughly pro- 
tects the rights and claims of Venezuela— 
that I cannot conceive of its not being ap- 
proved by the Venezuelan President and 
Congress. It is thoroughly approved by the 
counsel of Venezuela here and by the Ven- 
ezuelan Minister at this Capital.” In view 
of these conditions he suggested a suspen- 
sion of the work of the commission. 

The treaty was signed at Washington by 
the representatives of Great Britain and 
Venezuela on the second day of February, 
1897. No part of the territory in dispute was 
reserved from the arbitration it created. It 
was distinctly made the duty of those ap- 
pointed to carry out its provisions, “to de- 
termine the boundary-line between the Col- 
ony of British Guiana and the United States 
of Venezuela.” 

The fact must not be overlooked that, 
notwithstanding this treaty was promoted 
and negotiated by the officers of our gov- 
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ernment, the parties to it were Great Brit- 
ain and Venezuela: This was a fortunate 
circumstance, inasmuch as the work accom- 
plished was thus saved from the risk of cus- 
tomary disfigurement at the hands of the 
United States Senate. 

The arbitrators began their labors in the 
city of Paris on the thirteenth day of June, 
1899, and made their award on the third day 
of October in the same year. 

The line they determined upon as the 
boundary-line between the two countries 
begins in the coast at a point considerably 
south and east of the mouth of the Orinoco 
River, thus giving to Venezuela the absolute 
control of that important waterway, and 
awarding to her valuable territory near it. 
Running inland, the line is so located as to 
give to Venezuela quite a considerable section 
of territory within the Schomburgk line. This 
results not only in the utter denial of Great 
Britain’s claim to any territory lying beyond 
the Schomburgk line, but also in the award 
to Venezuela of a part of the territory which 
for a long time England had claimed to be 
so clearly hers that she would not consent to 
submit it to arbitration. 

Thus, we have made a laborious and pa- 
tient journey through the incidents of a long 
dispute, to find at last a peaceful rest. As 
we look back over the road we have trav- 
ersed, and view again the incidents we 
have passed on our way, some may be sur- 
prised that this controversy was so long 
chronic, and yet, in the end, yielded so 
easily to pronounced treatment. I shall at- 
tempt no explanation of this condition. | 
know that occasionally some Americans of 
a certain sort, who were quite un-American 
when the difficulty was pending, have since 
been very fond of lauding the extreme for- 
bearance and kindness of England toward 
us in our so-called belligerent and ill-advised 
assertion of American principle. Those to 
whom this is a satisfactory explanation are 
quite welcome to it. 

My own surprise and disappointment have 
arisen more from the honest misunderstand- 
ing and the dishonest and insincere misrep- 
resentation, on the part of many of our 
people, regarding the motives and purposes 
of the interference of the government of 
the United States in this affair. Some con- 
ceited and doggedly mistaken critics have 
said that it was dreadful for us to invite 
war for the sake of a people unworthy of 
our consideration, and for the purpose of 
protecting their possession of land not 
worth possessing. It is certainly strange that 
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any intelligent citizen, professing informa- 
tion on public affairs, could fail to see that 
when we aggressively interposed in this con- 
troversy it was because it was necessary in or- 
der to assert and vindicate a principle distinc- 
tively American, and in the maintenance of 
which the people and government of the 
United States were profoundly concerned. It 
was because this principle was endangered, 
and because those charged with administra- 
tive responsibility would not abandon or neg- 
ect it, that our government interposed to pre- 
vent any further colonization of American 
soil by a European nation. In these circum- 
stances neither the character of the people 
claiming the soil as against Great Britain, 
nor the value of the landsin dispute, was of the 
least consequence to us; nor did it in the least 
concern us which of the two contestants had 
the best title to any part of the disputed 
territory, 80 long as England did not pos- 
sess and colonize more than belonged to 
her—however much or however little that 
might be. But we needed proof of the limits 
of her rights in order to determine our duty 
in defense of our Monroe Doctrine; and we 
sought to obtain such proof, and to secure 
peace, through arbitration. 

But those among us who most loudly 
reprehended and bewailed our vigorous as- 
sertion of the Monroe Doctrine were the 
timid ones who feared personal financial loss, 
or those engaged in speculation and stock- 
gambling, in buying much beyond their abil- 
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ity to pay, and generally in living by their wits. 
The patriotism of such people traverses ex- 
clusively the pocket nerve. They are willing 
to tolerate the Monroe Doctrine, or any other 
patriotic principle, so long as it does not in- 
terfere with their plans, and are just as willing 
to cast it off when it becomes troublesome. 

But these things are as nothing in com- 
parison with the sublime patriotism and 
devotion to their nation’s honor exhibited 
by the great mass of our countrymen—the 
plain people of the land. Though, in case 
of the last extremity, the chances and suf- 
fering of conflict would have fallen to their 
lot, nothing blinded them to the manner 
in which the integrity of their country was 
involved. Not for a single moment did their 
government know the lack of their strong 
and stalwart support. 

I hope there are but few of our fellow- 
citizens who, in retrospect, do not now 
acknowledge the good that has come to our 
nation through this episode in our history. 
It has established the Monroe Doctrine on 
lasting foundations before the eyes of the 
world; it has given us a better place in the 
respect and consideration of the people of 
all nations, and especially of Great Britain; 
it has again confirmed our confidence in the 
overwhelming prevalence among our citizens 
of disinterested devotion to American honor; 
and last, but by no means least, it has 
taught us where to look in the ranks of our 
countrymen for the best patriotism. 


A MASQUERADE. 
BY THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 


ggg came across the star-strewn way 
In mask and domino of gray; 
A most demure and Quaker day— 
Cold, unbeguiling. 


I marveled, as I watched her there, 

What folly ever named her fair, 

She with her dour, forbidding air, 
Prim and unsmiling. 


But even as I watched her, lo! 

Down dropped her mask and domino. 

Oh, golden hair! Oh, face aglow! 
Oh, youth unfading! 


Oh, rosy mouth with laughter set! 

Oh, roguish eyes of violet! 

Why, who had guessed the sweet coquette 
Was masquerading! 





A HOPE DEFERRED. 
BY JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. 


ISS SABINA dropped a lump of 
-sugar into each of the little cups 

i) and poured the coffee with a pretty 
J carefulness, handing oneacrossthe 
table and rising with a grace that was al- 
most girlish. 

“Shall we drink it on the porch?” she 
asked, in her gentle, deprecating voice with 
the minor tone in it, that one associated with 
her as closely as her gray dress, her quaint 
old-fashioned rings, and the faint odor of 
dried rose-leaves—not attar or essence of 
rose, but dried rose-leaves—that went with 
her when she walked. 

For ten years she had asked this question, 
pleasantly, deferentially; and for ten years 
M. Laroche had taken his cup, preceded her 
to the door that opened directly on the 
piazza, bowed low as he held it for her to 
pass, and exclaimed with an ever-fresh en- 
thusiasm, “Ze porrch, by all means!” 

It was a pleasant porch with a climbing 
vine and a box of scarlet geraniums, and 
directly in front of it a little unfenced green 
with a small fountain—the park of the street, 
which was one of those clean and faded by- 
ways of a rapidly growing city that surprise 
the discoverer with a sense of what the old 
town used to be two generations ago. The 
rumble of the city died away before one en- 
tered Maple Avenue; the women sat and 
gossiped on the stoops; the children played 
happily in the park; the late afternoon 
seemed almost rural as the sun slanted 
through the maples that shaded either side 
of the narrow, dusty road. 

Miss Sabina finished her coffee and wiped 
her fingers daintily. In the fading glow her 
pale hair turned almost golden and her soft 
cheeks took a deeper tint—one realized 
what a charmingly pretty girl she must have 
been. She looked long at the green before 
them and broke the friendly silence: 

“ How well the grass is looking, monsieur, 
for this time of year!” 

M. Laroche beamed expressively on the 
grass. “But how charrming, Mlle. Sabine, 
and how green! It is also neat—so neat!” 

Miss Sabina sighed. 

“T suppose that in England it is much, 
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much finer,” she said softly. “I suppose we 
have n’t the least idea of the parks there- 
one must see them.” 

M. Laroche shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Ah, ze parrks! C'est possible—it may be. 
But zey are damp, verry damp—vn’est-ce pas?” 

Miss Sabina smiled gently to herself, with 
eyes that saw beyond the little green. 

“ And the abbeys, monsieur! Westminster 
and Oxford and Melrose! Only think of 
standing—of my standing—by Melrose 
Abbey!” 

M. Laroche raised his brows eloquently 
and appeared lost in contemplation of the 
picture. 

“Ah, yes! Indeed!” he sighed. “Zatisa 
great abbey— Mel-h-rose!” 

“And London, monsieur, and the Tower! 
And Fleet street, and Piccadilly, and the 
Strand! How strange it is to feel that you 
know them so well, that you love them so 
well, and yet that you ’ve never seen them! 
When we used to play, my cousins and I, in 
Grandfather Endicott’s house, and choose 
what pictures we would have, I always took 
‘Melrose Abbey from the South’ and a big 
engraving of Windsor Castle. The children 
used to laugh at me, but I always chose 
them. Cousin Frank used to tease me and 
say that I ’d never get there, and that girls 
could n’t travel around like boys. Grand- 
mother Endicott, too, she was so cold and 
distant toward me; you see, she hated poor 
mother so. When Cousin Frank’s will was 
read she was very, very angry. I don’t know 
whether I told you that she said quite pub- 
licly that it was absurd for a woman of my 
age to be so crazy for traveling. I thought 
that rather unkind, for she ’s been so much 
herself. But then, she ’s so old, perhaps 
she ’s not quite responsible. She ’s eighty- 
four, you know.” 

“ Ah,” said M. Laroche, with admiration, 
“she is verry old, verry old indeed, your 
grandmozzer!” 

He was as charmingly attentive, as gal- 
lantly interested, as if he had not heard it 
all before, a hundred times over. Every 
movement of his expressive, whimsical face 
meant courteous regard; every attitude of 
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his figure, a little bent now, in clothes a lit- 
tle shabby, but so exquisitely mended and 
brushed and polished that the necessity for 
such artistic care seemed almost fortunate, 
expressed close and deferential sympathy 
with the eager, vivid soul beside him. 

And the interest might well have been 
unfeigned, for under those smooth gray folds 
beat a vigorous, determined heart that forty 
years of denial and monotony could not still 

ior tame. The soft, calm eyes of this New 
ngland spinster had never looked beyond 
her native town; but in fancy she had voy- 
aged the seas for years, and in her dreams 
she wandered through strange and wonder- 
ful streets of foreign lands and heard the 
speech of all the peoples of the world. No 
school-boy was ever more thirsty for the ends 
of the earth than she; this little stay-at- 
home knew all the routes by sea and land, 
and delighted in the customs of the fortu- 
nate dwellers in the places of her lifelong 
desire. 

To-night her hand shook as she laid the 
coffee-cup aside, and the flush in her cheeks 
did not die with the sunset. A twinge of 
remorse defied her tremulous joy; a nervous 
fear of her unworthiness came over her, and 
it was with an uncertain voice that she ap- 
proached her friend. 

“Tt seems as if I were almost too old, mon- 
sieur. Perhaps some younger person ought 
to have it, after all. I ’ve gone on so long 
without it— 

“T asked Mr. Alden about it last Sunday, 
after morning service. I said it seemed 
dreadful to be so perfectly happy, and 
Cousin Frank just dead! But how can I 
help it? Frank knew just howI’d feel. It’s 
just as he said: ‘When I go to heaven, Sa- 
bina shall go to Europe, if she ’s alive, and 
I don’t know which of us ’I] be the happier.’ 
And then to think of Miss Ellsworth and 
her friends going, and wanting me to go with 
them—-it seemed too good to be true! I 
asked Mr. Alden if he thought Grandmother 
Endicott ought to have said the will was 
blasphemous, and he said no, that it was a 
nice will and a kind one. And I nearly cried 
right there. I could just get out, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Alden, you don’t know what this means to 
me—you don’t know!’ and then I had to run 
right away, or I ’d have broken down.” 

M. Laroche nodded sympathetically. 
“Zat is a good man, M. Aldenne, trés aima- 
ble--most kind. I sink every one likes heem. 
It }is but yesterday zat he has asked me, 

Aind where do you go when Mees Sabina is 
away, monsieur? You will not find anozzer 
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soch landlady, hein? I sink not.’ He isa 
kind man.” 

“Miss Ellsworth wanted me to take some 
German lessons, and there was a ‘Life of 
Goethe’ she wanted me to read. But I 
could n’t do that. The time ’s so short now. 
And I ’m too old to go to school again. So 
I just had to tell her then and there. 

“*Miss Ellsworth,’ I said, ‘it is n’t quite 
the same with me as ’t is with you. You ‘ve 
been before and you know all the places from 
experience, not just as I do from books, so 
I’m glad to go with you. But I must tell 
you, Miss Ellsworth, that I’m not going to 
learn, the way you are. I’m just going for 
pleasure and happiness and comfort, and 
nothing else. You know how it is with me. 
All my life I’ve had to stay right here, and 
I could only live decently and as father 
would have wanted me to live—we ’re Endi- 
cotts, you know, if we are the poor branch 
—by scrimping and saving and being very, 
very careful, and making things last. Al- 
most the last thing poor father said to me 
was to keep things up. 

“«« There ’s just enough, Sabina, if you ’re 
careful, to do it,” he said. “I want you 
should always have the house neat, and a 
good, plain, nice little dinner with the silver, 
and a cup of coffee after, and a bottle of 
wine kept, in case mother should ever come 
in. And the engravings and the pianoforte 
and those mahogany things, and the mother- 
o’-pearl cabinet—never let ’em go, Sabina. 
When they come in to our funerals I don’t 
want anybody to be ashamed of the Endi- 
cotts—it ’s a gentleman’s house.” 

“*So I ’ve kept everything up,’ I said, 
‘though many ’s the time I ’d have given 
the world to let Hannah go, and do for my- 
self, and sell the things, and just get to Eu- 
rope, and tramp through it, if I had to, like 
those two teachers from your school. But 
of course ’t would have been ridiculous—a 
woman of my age! And I did n’t dare take 
the money for the funeral and if sickness 
should come, and go with that, for it would 
break father’s heart—he had it all planned 
out. And of course a woman does n’t need 
to go—’t is n’t as if I were a man—’” 

M. Laroche pursed his lips and shook his 
head thoughtfully. 

“But if zat is ze sing you want, what dee- 
ference is it zat you are not a man?” he 
asked luminously. 

Miss Sabina threw him a grateful glance. 

““So you see, Miss Ellsworth,’ I said, 
‘here ’s my chance. Now, I don’t care if I 
don’t understand them in Paris or Berlin. I 
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can see them, I can hear them, I can walk 
on the sidewalks and breathe the air, can’t 
I? I can see the shops and the houses and 
the palaces and the canals, and how the sky 
looks there. I can go from one country to 
another, and be on the ocean, and perhaps 
I can see the Alps. I don’t need to know 
French and German to appreciate them, do 
I? I want to just go and drink it in and 
realize that it’s really I—that I’m there. 
There ’s only ten weeks or so, and then I ’Il 
come home, but I ’ll live on it all the rest of 
my life!’ Oh, monsieur, what will I care that 
I have n’t any money then?” 

Her eyes were glowing, her breath came 
fast; she was home again, in fancy, with her 
precious load of memories and experiences, 
and down on her knees before the treasures 
that were to adorn her henceforth quiet life. 

M. Laroche looked at her with admiration. 

“ Ma’m’selle, vous étes grande dame, vous,” 
he said, wondering at the pink flush and the 
thrown-back head. 

She sank back ashamed of such a display 
of feeling. 

“T run on like a chatterbox of a girl,” 
she said shyly. “You ’ll think I’m a selfish, 
talkative old thing, monsieur.” 

He bowed gallantly. 

“Zat would never be, Mile. Sabine,” he 
said. “And your affairs, are zey not mine? 
But yes! Indeed!” 

They sat quietly for a time, in the dusk, 
watching the evening star grow before them, 
enjoying the cool stillness and the scent 
of the freshly watered green. The young 
people strolling by now and then smiled at 
them for a contented pair of middle-aged 
friends, and thought their pleasant quiet the 
placid repose of those who have tacitly done 
with life and its strong tides of feeling. They 
could not know that the woman with the 
softly parted hair was all a-tremble for ro- 
mance, thirsty for adventure, Bohemian- 
souled and utterly fearless; they could not 
see the heart of the little foreigner with 
the shabby clothes and gray imperial, how 
it was eaten up with homesickness and re- 
gret—with all his gratitude to his gentle 
hostess—for France, with her queen city, 
her familiar sights and smells, her zest and 
color, and, more than all, the fishing-coast 
where his mother had rocked him to sleep 
in sight of the sails. 

They sighed together, and blushed, and 
glanced quickly aside, and Miss Sabina rose 
hastily and slipped through the long French 
window. 

“Shall I sing?” she asked, not waiting for 
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an answer to a question of such long usage. 
While she felt through the dusk to the old 
pianoforte, M. Laroche lit his cigarette and 
waited with gentle expectation. The lilacs 
from the next yard drifted in and met the 
faint odor from the old china rose-jar that 
stood on the polished mahogany table inside. 
The first few notes of the piano carried with 
them to him who knew the room so well a 
never-fading picture of the peaceful, old-time 
parlor: the willow plates in the mother- 
o’-pear! cabinet, the “Sistine Madonna” and 
Correggio’s “ Holy Night,” the dim oil-paint- 
ings that Great-grandmother Endicott had 
made so long ago, the bronze Chinese idol 
that squatted near the rose-jar, the dusky, 
elusive pier-glass with its dull gilding of an- 
other generation and its mysterious, haunt- 
ing reflections—they were all confused with 
the tune that Miss Sabina’s sweet, reedy 
voice had so often quavered through—a tune 
that she would not have known by its title 
of “Fair Harvard”: 


Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
That I gaze on so fondly to-day, 
Were to change by to-morrow and to fleet in my 
arms, 
Like fairy gifts fading away, 
Thou wouldst still be adored, as this moment 
thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 
And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 


Miss Sabina knew other songs—“ When 
other lips and other hearts,” and “Joys that 
we ’ve tasted,” and “Come with thy lute to 
the fountain”; but into this one she threw 
most marvelously all the passion of her yet 
girlish, tender heart; and the yellow keys 
yielded to her tremulous touch a throbbing, 
jarring melody that came to the listener like 
an old perfume from some dusty, just found 
rose-jar of a long-dead beauty. 


It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 

That the fervor and faith of a soul can be known, 
To which time will but make thee more dear. 


M. Laroche smiled. 
“« And zy chicks onprofenned by a tearr,’” 
he repeated softly. “Ah, yes! Indeed!” 


No; the heart that has truly lov’d never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he roge. 


The last faint quaver died away, there Was 
a light rustle of skirts, and Miss Sabijha 
stood at the window. 
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“Good night, monsieur,” she said softly. 

M. Laroche tossed away the end of his 
cigarette. 

“ Vous chantez trés bien, mademoiselle,” he 
said, with his inimitable bow. “Good night.” 

And with this, his invariable phrase, he 
went to his room off the piazza. 


Miss SABINA had been waiting a long time 
when he came to breakfast the next morn- 
ing, heavy-eyed from a night which he ad- 
nitted to have been sleepless, and too tired 
to present his apologies with the whimsical 
‘race that gave his simplest words and acts 
such a kindly flavor. His hostess watched 
is untouched plate with concern, and sud- 
lenly cut short her small, friendly confi- 
ences of ways and means for the summer, 
struck by his languid manner and weary eyes. 

“Why, monsieur, you ’re eating nothing! 
ls it the headache again? You surely won’t 
vo out to-day and try to teach—it ’s too 
much!” 

He tried to rally, and smiled bravely at her 
anxious eyes, made his little negative ges- 
ture that was half gratitude to the ques- 
tioner, and would have turned the talk; but 
Miss Sabina was alarmed in earnest. The 
thought that he might be alone and sick in 
the summer cut sharply for a second, and 
her quick fancy saw him in the agony of his 
terrible headaches, housed with strangers, 
lonely and too proud to ask for help. Her 
eyes filled with tears, and she leaned impul- 
sively across the table. 

“Oh, monsieur, you ’re ill—you ’re really 
ill!” she cried. “Go to the doctor— promise 
me you ‘ll go! You ’ve not been the same 
for a week, now, you ’ve been so tired and 
worn. I’ve noticed it ever since last week. 
It was when I first got the notice from 
Cousin Frank’s lawyer that the money was 
in the bank that you had that terrible head- 
ache; don’t you know how we sat and talked 
till so late, and I was so excited? And I ’ve 
been talking so much and planning so hard 
that I have n’t thought—oh, I’m very selfish, 
monsieur! It’s terrible to think of you being 
sick just when I’m so happy. You ’ll go to 
the doctor? Promise me you will!” 

He shook his head. 

“But zere is no need for a doctorre, Mlle. 
Sabine, indeed no! It is only to-day—I am 
well to-morrow. Not to sleep, it makes one 
weary for the day—n’est-ce pas? It is not a 
good country for sleep, I have found. In 
France I have always slept, ah, most easily! 
But here, no. In France—” 

He paused a moment, and the room was 
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perfectly still. He looked at her, but he did 
not see her, and Miss Sabina had a strange, 
swift memory of her little brother who died 
at school, and the look in his eyes when he 
cried to be taken home. 

It was over in a moment, and M. Laroche 
shrugged his shoulders lightly. 

“One imagines I cometo America to sleep, 
hein ?” he asked her, with such a humorous, 
friendly smile that she half forgot her anxi- 
ety. But before he left for the old school, 
where dwindling classes lessened his scanty 
salary every year, she had made him promise 
to see the doctor before night. 

“ And a cup of tea with your lunch—don’t 
forget, monsieur!” she called after him as 
he walked off—she hated to realize how 
slowly, nowadays. They were good friends, 
these two, and they knew it well: if she came 
back and he was not there—her heart con- 
tracted and seemed to wait while she caught 
her breath and shook the thought away. 

“We’re not so old as that,” she whispered 
under her breath. “We ’re not really old, 
either of us!” 

All day she thought about him, and to her 
just quickened sight much that the excite- 
ment of the past had made trivial loomed 
suddenly large before her. She realized how 
quiet he had grown of late, how seldom he 
essayed the jokes, the small kindly nonsense, 
the half-serious homage to her charm of per- 
sonality that brightened her life so much— 
that had been, indeed, almost her only social 
pleasure. It occurred to her that he had 
been less quick of comprehension than ever 
before, less ready to follow her mood with 
that wonderful delicacy of perception that 
had enabled her—shy, secluded, half 
troubled at the restlessness of her own 
eager heart—to talk to him as she had 
never been able to talk to her only sister. 
She remembered how every innocent ruse 
for concealing the scantiness of a meal had 
succeeded of late, and how unconsciously he 
had, at any excuse of hers, eaten what he 
would once have indignantly insisted that 
she should share. But more than all this, 
he had talked as he had never talked before 
of his childhood and his childhood’s home. 
Miss Sabina had learned her Paris well from 
him long ago. For years in the winter even- 
ings, when they could not enjoy the piazza 
and the green, they had sat by the Franklin 
grate in the sitting-room, and she had fol- 
lowed him breathlessly through “Les Misé- 
rables,”—his rapid and broken translation 
heightening incalculably the sense of 
strangeness and intensity,—or he had led 
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her about Paris and its outskirts till she had 
grown to an actual intimacy with that city 
of his dreams; for hitherto it had been Paris 
that he had spoken of as his home, where he 
had lived since he was a boy of ten with his 
older brother Jules, who had written a 
“French Grammar for Beginners” and was 
enrolled by M. Laroche among the great 
lights of his native literature. 

But of late when he spoke of France it 
was to no city that he carried his eager lis- 
tener, but a little fishing-village, with the 
nets drying on the sand, and the setting sun 
on the sails, and the clatter of his white- 
capped mother’s sabots as she led him down 
to the beach to kiss his sunburnt father. 
The rush and clamor of the city streets died 
away before the sleepy Breton cradle-song, 
and the lights of the boulevard faded as he 
watched the stars shine down upon the sea 
in that land so far from him. 

Miss Sabina thought how her father to- 
ward the end had told her over and over of 
the games at school and the holidays at the 
old Endicott home, and had even described 
the old play-room to her, as if his mother 
had -never ceased to love him and mend his 
broken toys. Did men always remember, 
then, at the end? Did it mean—but she 
threw it off again and told herself, “We ’re 
not so old as that! We ’re not really old /” 

At dinner that night she would have 
talked of nothing but his health and her 
fears for his lonely summer, but he would 
have none of that. 

“T do quite well, you shall see, chére made- 
moiselle ; I greet you in ze autom’ at ze—ze 
docke. You are surprise’, you do not know 
me—TI am so restored! Est-ce possible! ce 
pauv’ Laroche! Comme il se porte bien—how 
he is well!” 

His expressive pantomime his laugh, his 
old kindly smile as he met her eyes, 
frankly, yet with that confidential regard 
that seemed to say more than his words, 
almost deceived her; but even as she laughed, 
his lids drooped, his smile faded, and he 
fingered the cloth restlessly under her steady 
gaze. 

“T don’t know, monsieur, I don’t know,” 
she said, in her soft, troubled minor voice. 
“You were n’t so well this last fall, you know; 
the heat wore on you dreadfully. I wish you 
could go away somewhere and rest this sum- 
mer, and not take those vacation classes—I 
wish you would!” 

He shook his head. “R-h-est? R-h-est?” 
he said softly to himself, and with the throaty 
little r that was so marked when he was 
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absent-minded. “In zis country? Jamais, 
jamais, mademoiselle. It is queeck, queeck! 
immédiatement—at once! Teach me zis mo- 
ment, —it is no matter zat it takes you a life- 
time to learn, —teach me zis moment—I mus’ 
know it zis verry day! I mus’ run now to some- 
sing else, but I come ag-gain, and you teach me 
immediately ag-gain, for I have forgotten it 
all. But zere is no time to lose—no, indeed!” 

She was amazed at the bitterness of his 
tone; she could hardly understand, he poured 
out the words so quickly, but she could see 
that this was more than a passing irritation, 
that his years of teaching were beginning to 
tell on him. Before she could reply he had 
risen and opened the door, and she found 
herself passing through to the porch with- 
out the formula of invitation that preceded 
the coffee. When he joined her with the 
neglected cups the storm had passed, and as 
he talked quietly of the preparation for the 
voyage that had formed the subject of their 
evening conversation for weeks, she could 
hardly realize the depths of weariness and 
loathing that the sudden glimpse of ex- 
hausted patience had shown her. 

That night Miss Sabina did not sing. She 
played through two or three of the stiff, 
sweet little preludes, but the lilacs were so 
strong, the old melodies waked such con- 
fused, excited sadness in her, that the songs 
would not come. The sight of that keen, 
drooping profile dark against the orange 
glow reproached her somehow with its lone- 
liness, — how many weeks he would sit alone! 
—and she rose hastily and went out again. 

“You donotsing? You have not ze mood, 
hein? Eh bien, not to sing, it is well some- 
times.” . . . And they sat in silence long 
after the stars came out. 


THAT night Miss Sabina slept lightly. 
Strange, confused dreams, half-conscious 
delusions, troubled her with voices that she 
knew were unreal, that yet murmured and 
muttered and droned, till, in her effort to 
dismiss them and sink to deeper sleep, she 
woke with a start. Surely some one was 
talking! She hesitated, and from somewhere 
below her came the sound of a voice that 
roseand fell almost monotonously —not loud, 
but clear and continuous. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she got out of bed, put on 
a dressing-gown and slippers, and opening 
her door quietly, paused a moment at the 
head of the stairs before going down. With- 
out doubt it was a voice, and only one. The 
fear that a more timid woman would have 
felt in the first uncertainty of waking came 
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to her now with the conviction that this was 
no thief, no stranger, but her ten years’ 
friend, speaking with a passionate earnest- 
ness that terrified her; appealing —to whom? 
—with a sadness, a despair, that wrung her 
heart. 

She slipped like a shadow down the stair, 
and crouching on the lowest step, she listened 
breathlessly fora moment. Ah, yes! It was 
to her he was talking! Her own name, in 
his strange, sweet, French handling of it, 
came to her through the half-open door. She 
looked through the warped and widened 
crack at the side, where the light streamed 
through, unconscious of the time, the place, 
oven of her silent, peering attitude, knowing 
mly that a deep, ominous excitement thrilled 
her to the very center of her soul. 

He had sunk exhausted on the narrow 
vhite bed, a thin, pathetic figure in a faded, 
nended silk dressing-gown, with a tired 
white face and black eyes that glowed like 
‘oals. His hands were clenched between his 
knees, his head hung upon his breast. His 
voice was weak and strained now, no longer 
the deep tone that had waked her, and his 
quaint broken English, as if he saw her there 
before him, was sadder than any eloquence. 

“*But you will go to ze doctorre— promise 
me you will go.” Ah, mon Dieu, Mile. Sa- 
bine, what good is zat? I want no doctorre; 
me—I want my home! To you, what is it? 
But only a strange land, a new people, a 
voyage, and you come back. Ah, me, I am 
twelve years away! Twelve years away! 

“*You work too hard, you need rest.’ 
I tell heem I must work: I come here to 
work—would I rest here? 

“*You must go back to France, you fret 
yourself too much; you have ze weak heart, 
monsieur, you are here too long already.’ 
Dame! Is it zat I stay for my pleasure? 

“*T have no medicine for you, monsieur; 
it is not ze doctorre nor ze tonique nor ze 
r-h-est for you—it is to go home. Ze sys- 
temme it runs down, down, zen ze heart it 
grows weak, weak, and zen, monsieur, — vous 
savez,—it stops.’ .. . 

“* Mais, monsieur, I cannot go, I have 
not ze money—ze school grows small, I am 
so often sick.’ Ah, mademoiselle, figure to 
yourself! I, Sylvestre Laroche, say zis to a 
stranger—I speak so! 

““It is to regret, monsieur. Zere is no 
friend—?’ 

“*Monsieur, I have no money but a little; 
how shall I pay?’ 

“Ah, Mile. Sabine, how can I laugh wiz 
you? How shall I stay alone? But how can 
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I go? I know so few. I say, ‘Lend me 
money so zat I go home,’ and zey say to me, 
‘Mon Dieu, M. Laroche, how do you pay zis 
money? To-morrow? Next year?’ I do not 
know. I cannot tell zem. 

“«And if I go, monsieur, I am well? I 
need fear no more ze heart?’ ‘Ah, mon- 
sieur, who can tell? Maybe yes, maybe no. 
It is to guard well against ze worry, ze 
alarrm, ze queeck starrt—vous savez? Ten 
years, five years, one year—I cannot tell, 
monsieur.’ 

“(est terrible, n’est-ce pas, Mile. Sabine ? 
Vous partez demain. You are so soon gone, 
and I stay here! And I am twelve years 
away from home—and I have ze weak heart. 
Vous me dites ‘au revoir,’ mademoiselle— moi, 


je vous dis ‘adieu.’” 


The woman crouching on the stair bit her 
lip and pressed her finger-nails into her 
hands to keep back the sobs that shook her. 
It seemed to her that he must hear the 
beating of her heart, that every long, hard 
breath would surely startle him. So help- 
less, so poor, so horribly, hopelessly sad! She 
had read of terrible homesickness— the Swiss 
for his Alps, the peasant for his farm; they 
seemed romantic, elemental, vague. But this 
little Frenchman, this dapper chatterer of 
the light-heartedest language in all the 
world, did he harbor this tragedy? For to 
her tender, unworn heart the tragedy was 
remorselessly clear. This bent figure in its 
faded dressing-gown; this face almost 
strange to her in its worn, gray anguish; 
these nerveless, half-open hands—she read 
them all too well. 

“Oh, no, he must n’t—he must n’t!” she 
whispered, and grasped the banisters, and 
tried to turn away her eyes; for his own 
filled slowly before her. 

She got up the stairs, her fingers in her 
ears, stumbling over the long wrapper, seem- 
ing to herself to wake the house with every 
misstep. She closed her eyes, not to see 
that strained, white face, and saw it plainer 
in the dark. Her thoughts were all a con- 
fused pain, an incoherent revolt at the 
cruelty of it, the helplessness; for what 
could she do? Even she, who cared for him 
so, —ah, how she cared!—what could she— 

Her hand jumped to her heart and 
clutched rigidly there; her breath went, and 
she gasped like the drowning man under the 
last sucking breaker; her strength left in a 
great sickening ebb, and she grasped the 
bedpost with all her might. 

“No, no! Oh, no, no!” she cried weakly. 
“Oh, no!” She felt her way to the bed and 
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dropped on it, utterly unconscious that she 
had moved since that wave of desolation 
broke on her. She seemed to have been 
standing by the bedpost, grasping it hard 
and thinking there, for years. 

She saw him as he had come to her so 
long ago: handsome, polite, younger then, 
and merrier perhaps, with his inimitable bow 
and the neat printed card: 

M. SYLVESTRE LAROCHE, 
Paris. 
Irregular Verbs a Specialty. 
Conversation Classes Formed. 


How she had admired him! She had felt 
sure that father would never have objected 
to his lodging there, recommended by Mr. 
Alden, too! How amusing he had been, how 
constantly cheerful; how exquisitely sym- 
pathetic when sister died! She could not 
send him away then. 

He had been so gentle, so thoughtful, so 
interested in all her small affairs, so forget- 
ful of his own. How grateful he was for the 
slightest attendance when his terrible head- 
aches weakened him for days, and how 
charmingly he had thanked her for what 
she had done! Hardly a day during that 
long winter sickness, when she would have 
died if left alone to her nervous melancholy, 
that he did not bring home some flower or 
bit of fruit. She guessed later what meager 
lunches had made their purchase possible. 
One of his pupils would have taken him 
South for the winter vacation, but he had 
refused, and stayed with her. And the cold 
tried him so. 

“T shall never forget this, monsieur,” she 
had said, when she found it out; she had not 
thought to be able to repay that quiet sac- 
rifice. 

How sweetly, how sympathetically he had 
listened to her plans; how he had helped, 
suggested, advised, admired, and congratu- 
lated! The very pattern of her traveling- 
dress, the marking of her trunk—and he 
sick for home, dying in a foreign land! 

“Cest terrible, n’est-ce pas, Mlle. Sabine ?” 

What was it, that strange pain that never 
ceased, that hopeful, hopeless yearning? 
She had never left her home or country: 
she knew only the happy dream of one day 
seeing another, not her own, fair, strange, 
and distant; she was homesick for new lands. 
Did he feel what she felt—did he feel per- 
haps more? Her heart cried out that this 
could not be, but she hushed it, and saw him 
growing slowly old, old, waiting for the 
lurking death,—how soon would it come? a 


year, a month?—dreaming of France and 
youth, waking to the dull reality: sitting 
alone in a strange, cheap boarding-house, 
while she went gaily from land to land. 

“ Vous me dites ‘au revoir,’ mademoiselle— 
moi, je vous dis ‘ adieu.’” 

She knew little French, but she under- 
stood that, and as that harsh sob rang in 
her ears again, as she saw that bent figure, 
that hopeless face, she knew in one quick, 
far-seeing flash of bereavement that it was 
over, that she could bear her own sorrow, 
but not his: she could stay—she could not 
let him. Waves of pain broke against her 
resolution, tugging remonstrance, momen- 
tary weakness, passionate prayers to make 
this happiness possible for both of them, but 
beneath it all was the certainty: it was done. 


SHE met him at breakfast with a nervous 
flush that hid the pallor of the night, with 
a voice whose cheerfulness amazed her, with 
an excitement she had never thought to feel 
again. He was gaunt and hollow-eyed, and 
yielded readily to her persuasions to stay at 
home, rousing himself to assure her that he 
would allow this small indulgence only be- 
cause she was going so soon. 

“Tt is but four—five days now, and you 
are gone, Mile. Sabine, and zen I shail not 
want ze vacation, hein? So I stay. I have 
but one class only, and I sink I do not teach 
it well to-day,” he said, with elaborate cheer- 
fulness. She poured the coffee and drank a 
little of her own. 

“I’m not so sure I shall be gone in four 
or five days, monsieur,” she returned easily. 

He stared vaguely at her. “No? You 
wait for some one to take ze place of M. 
Ellsworse?” 

She drew a long breath and clasped her 
hands beneath the table. 

“Monsieur,” she said, with an almost hu- 
morous smile, “I suppose you ‘ll think I ’m 
a very silly woman, but I can’t help it—I ’ve 
about decided I ’m not going at all.” 

“ Mais, mademoiselle, qu’avez-vous donc? 
What is zis zat you say? Mon Dieu!” 

She shook her head. 

“You see, I ’ve lived here now more than 
forty years, and when I came to think of 
leaving Hannah and the house and father’s 
things,—and the house is n’t insured,—and 
when I remembered how Miss Ellsworth is 
seasick—” 

“ Mais, Mile. Sabine, ce n'est pas possible ; 
zis is in fon zat you talk—” 

“Indeed, it is not, monsieur; I ’m in ear- 
nest. You see, I’m at home,”—her voice fell, 
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“Don’t you see, monsieur, what I ’m try- 
ing to say?” she asked quickly. “Don’t you 
see that we ’ve both been planning wrong? 
that it ’s I who ought to stay, and you who 


and she paused a moment, —“I ’m quite safe 
here. If I should get sick in—in England, 
who ’d take care of me? It is not as if I 


were young and strong; it is not as if Miss 
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“WITH AN INARTICULATE CRY SHE SUMMONED HIM BACK.” 


Ellsworth was to be with me always. And I 
can’t speak French or German, and—and all 
these steamer accidents frighten me ter- 
ribly! I just lie awake nights imagining—” 

“ Mais, mais, Mile. Sabine—” 

His startled, tired face was too much for 
her: he was too exhausted to adjust himself 
to this sudden turn, and some instinct 
warned her to go straight ahead and say it 
all, before he had time to notice her dark- 
ringed eyes and nervous, broken voice. 


ought to go? No, no; let me finish! Here 
am I, a fussy old maid, born and brought up 
here all my life, silly enough to imagine I 
could ever really like it away from home. 
Why, monsieur, do you like it away from 
home? And here are you, who want a vaca- 
tion, who ’d like to see your friends and your 
family, who ’d thoroughly enjoy every min- 
ute of it. It’s you who can take Mr. Ells- 
worth’s berth, dear monsieur! We ’re such 
old friends, you and I—” 
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“Mile. Sabine! I take your money, par 
exemple! 1 go—ah, jamais de la vie’ Crest 
impossible—” 

He dropped his head upon his arms, and 
she leaned over him, stroking his hair, hold- 
ing his hands, her timidity utterly gone, her 
heart carried away and exalted above all 
girlishness in the magnitude of her love and 
sacrifice. For this hour he was hers—her 
child to comfort, her brother to help, her 
lover, for whom any offering was too small. 
She was no longer the ignorant, untraveled 
little spinster: she had flung away all her 
own hopes and fears to be the life and 
happiness of one poor soul that had none 
but her, and at that height the world seems 
small indeed. 

“ Mais, mademoiselle, I take your money 
and go home, I restore myself, I return- 
how do I pay? I sink till now zat you desire 
to go more zan to do anysing—I say nossing 
zen. Now zat you fear to go, you want your 
home (ah, Mlle. Sabine, vous avez raison: to 
be home, e’est le paradis !), now I tell you zat 
I, too, I die if I go not back to France! I 
am too long away. But how do I pay? 
I pay someway, vous savez; I will not go 


else!” 


“But, monsieur, you will get it when 
you get there! Don’t you remember your 


brother’s book—the Grammar? You al- 
ways said that if ever you got to France 
you could make them give you that share. 
It ’s yours, monsieur; you ought to have 
it!” 

His face flushed; he seized her hands and 
clutched them till she could have screamed 
with the pain. He babbled incoherent thanks 
and blessings. He saw himself returned with 
double her loan. His delight was childish 
to think that he should have forgotten that ! 
And when, struck by sudden misgiving, he 
let go her hands: 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, it is long ago, all zat! 
It is mine, yes; but if I cannot get it? Ce 
nest pas stir, ca—I cannot tell if I shall 
have from all zat one single sou” 

“Monsieur,” she said, with sincerity and 
pride, “I have been poor all my life. You 
would have done this for me, I am sure 
you did something just like it once. Will 
you not let me give as I should like to for 
once in my life? I believe you will pay it 
back; if you can’t, are you too proud to 
please an old friend?” 

He took her hand again and kissed it. 
“ Vous étes tout a fait grande dame, mademoi- 
selle,” he said simply. “ Vous me sauvez la 
vie. I will go.” 
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AFTER that the days were hours to her, 
the hours minutes. She tasted the full sweet 
of her renunciation, she rode on the top wave 
of the strange, excited joy that urged her 
on to the minutest preparations for his com- 
fort. He moved in a waking dream, a con- 
fused tremble of happiness; he could not 
know her alternations of fierce regret and 
quiet resignation, he did not see how the 
hand shook that filled his plate, nor how the 
eyes that smiled so kindly and serenely into 
his were red with crying. Le bon Dieu had 
laid in his lap the blessing he was hungering 
and thirsting after, and he took it with the 
happy blindness of a starving child. 

The days flew in preparations. He was 
utterly helpless with delight, and while she 
packed and mended and brought out in a 
very luxury of giving the little conveniences 
of travel that had pleased her so in that 
far-away last week, he sang his old French 
songs, and kissed her hand, and was a boy 
again in the home he was to see so soon. 

Only when she laid a certain embroi- 
dered case in the trunk, filled with tiny 
pockets whose uses she had once so de- 
lightedly explained to him, did her expres- 
sion vaguely trouble him. 

“You are sad, Mlle. Sabine! You would 
go? Youchange ze mind—” But she smiled 
at him and said that she was selfish enough 
to want him to stay, now that he was going 
So soon. 

But he would soon be back; he would be 
with her in ten weeks! 

The last day was gone, the last evening: 
the last breakfast lay untouched before them: 
she could do no more for him now. His car- 
riage was at the door; then would come the 
train, then the noisy seaport city, then the 
wonderful great boat—he would be half 
the world away. Their hearts were too full 
for speech. This old Frenchman with his 
jaunty air, his shining boots, his mended 
gloves, this quiet, middle-aged woman with 
the pale, lined face, were not romantic to 
look upon; but one was struggling with a 
passionate gratitude that choked him, and 
the other was sending away from her—per- 
haps forever—the love and youth and bright- 
ness of her life. 

The driver called; they loosed hands. He 
walked silently down the steps, but with an 
inarticulate cry she summoned him back. 
She put her arms around him, as about a 
child she would send away to school, and laid 
her cheek softly against his. He caught in 
her eyes what sent his hand to his heart. 

“Mlle. Sabine! What is it you have done? 
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You would go—mon Dieu, you have lied to 
me!” 
With one last effort she smiled away his 
sudden fear. 
“Why, no!” she said through her tears. 


“Why, no, monsieur! I only miss my friend! 
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sounding-board thrilled softly and called 
back to her with a jangling minor cadence. 

Her sobbing quieted to a sigh; beneath 
her tears her cheeks burned with a soft, hot 
flush. “Maybe he will! Maybe he will!” 
she whispered, and, “I know he will if he 
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“THE OLD SERVANT WATCHED HER CURIOUSLY.” 


Good-by!” And then, to please him, “ Bon 
voyage, mon ami !” 

When the carriage was out of sight she 
went in and cried by the old pianoforte 
but not all for sorrow. 


“He may come! He may come!” she 
sobbed over the yellow keys, and the old 


” 


can!” while her hands clasped each other 
tightly, with fingers intertwisted like a girl’s. 
She sat there in the morning sunlight that 
turned her hair to yellow, lost in strange, 
yague dreams; a shy happiness curved her 
lips even while the new haunting pain that 
tugged at her heart brought a tiny wrinkle 
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between her slender eyebrows. She went 
about her simple household duties half un- 
consciously. The old servant watched her 
curiously. She could not understand why 
her mistress should wipe her eyes, if later 
she could sing till the dim parlor thrilled to 
the sweet old tunes. Nor did Miss Sabina 
herself quite certainly know. She was of a 
simple, modest generation that analyzed 
little: the rose of her life she could shut 
away forever, hidden in some precious yel- 
lowed book, but she could not tear apart the 
leaves, even to know it better. 

To Miss Ellsworth, who came in later, 
hurried and amazed, she was inexplicable. 
She had traveled much, this successful, 
ordinary woman, and she was well educated, 
as women count such matters to-day; but 
this quiet spinster, sitting out of the strong 
currents of life, alone in her quaint, old-time 
parlor with its rose-leaves and mahogany of 


another day, had somehow left her behind 
with all her experiences and acquisitions, 
and bade her good-by with a manner that 
obliterated forever from her friend’s mind 
the image of deprecating gentleness she had 
so long patronized. 

For she had traveled the great way of all, 
had Miss Sabina, and the pride and happi- 
ness of her waiting heart had come to her 
in the steepest places of that wonderful 
road. The teacher of women since the be- 
ginning had spared no pains with this simple, 
eager soul, and she grew at once young and 
wise under the dear and unrelenting dis- 
cipline. 

“He will—he will if he can!” she whis- 
pered, as she waited for him on the porch, 
while the children played in the distance 
with faint, cheerful cries, and the roses 
grew strong toward dusk. And even to her- 
self her tears seemed not wholly sad. 
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oN Aw my elt) anand,’ ‘Better bedead 
GS.E8) than be the bearer of ill tid- 
¥) ings”; but this maxim was not 
verified in Lacky Gorriv’s case. 
Lasky had been for weeks bearing to Mrs. Mc- 
Cafferty the good news that Andy’s moneyed 
granduncle still lived, despite the “rheu- 
matiz” and the doctor, and he got nothing 
for his pains except (as we may certainly 
presume) Mrs. McCafferty’s gratitude and 
good will, which meant little to poor Lacky, 
since he could neither eat them nor jingle 
them on Long John Meehan’s counter and 
get bone-cakes for them. But when, on the 
contrary, Lacky dropped in of a morning and 
surprised Nellie McCafferty and her neigh- 
bor and gossip, Mary Jane Durnien, with the 
sad and startling news that Uncle Taig was 
no more, he was rewarded with a rousing 
bowl of tea, a hard-boiled egg, and a bone- 
cake buttered on both sides and lavishly 
sown with coarse sugar. 
Mrs. Durnien, after giving the men their 
breakfast and wiping up the greater part of 
the soiled vessels, had just run in to swap 


the news of the neighborhood with Mrs. 
McCafferty, and they were busily engaged 
in the interesting task when a shadow fell 
over the threshold, and Lacky Gorriv en- 
tered, with his usual “God’s blissin’ be 
here!” 

“ An’ with yerself, too, Lacky asthore.” 

Lacky was always spoken to in tones of 
pity by reason of the poor fellow’s being (to 
himself be it told) only half-witted. “Though 
me poor mother (God rest her!) used to say, 
them bought me for a fool ’u’d have a wise 
penn’orth. More rogue nor fool she always 
held I was.” And more rogue than fool 
many a wise head in the parish had desig- 
nated him, after learning this fact to their 
cost. Lacky always grinned his flattered 
appreciation when he heard himself so desig- 
nated. 

“Lacky, me man, an’ what ’s new this 
mornin’?” 

“ Nothin’ whatsomiver, barrin’ that Andy’s 
Uncle Taig has kicked the bucket at last”; 
for Lacky was ostentatiously vain of his 
repertoire of slang. 

“God rest his sowl!” said Mrs. McCaf- 
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ferty, bowing her head to fate. “Ye don’t 
say so, Lacky!” 

“Am n't I afther sayin’ it?” said Lacky, 
who had an aggravating way of taking the 
women of the parish literally, when he did 
not desire to be so taken. 

“When did he die, Lacky?” 

“Less nor an hour ago.” 

“The rheumatiz sthruck his heart?” 

“Yis, the rheumatiz sthruck his heart, an’ 
he croaked —God ’a’ marcy on him!” 

“ Amain!” both women said fervently. 

“Well, well, well!” said Mrs. McCafferty. 

“Ye see, Mary Jane, the poor oul’ man has 
,ow been so long lyin’, an’ takin’ so little 
ourishment moreover, that the win’ got in 
ibout his heart, an’ has been gatherin’ an’ 
ratherin’ there, makin’ room (as I ’ve been 
ill along phrophesyin’) for the rheumatiz to 
retin. I toul’ that parvarse an’ ill-mannered 
oul’ sarvint of his, Maidgie Mulvinny—I 
toul’ her, as often as there ’s fingers an’ toes 
on me, that if she did n’t keep him filled up 
with cheeckin broth (that goes roun’ the 
heart an’ nourishes it) the win’ would gather 
instead, an’ the very nixt thing would be the 
rheumatiz would find its openin’ an’ wriggle 
in. Maidgie turned up her ill-lookin’ nose at 
me an’ give me a short answer, an’ when I 
toul’ the same to Father Ned—who, ye ’d ex- 
pect, would have some gumption—Father 
Ned he act’ally laughed at me, which, by 
lave iv his coat, was just a thrifle ill-man- 
nered. Now ye see who was right!”—tri- 
umphantly. “Maidgie Mulvinny an’ Father 
Ned Harley ’ill laugh now on the wrong side 
iv their mouths.” 

During his Uncle Taig’s long illness Andy 
McCafferty had been genuinely and deeply 
solicitous for him. Though his uncle was 
miserly and selfish, he was his uncle, and, 
moreover, he was alone in the world, with no 
other relative than his grandnephew Andy. 
Old Taig Gillespie, “the miserd,” was rich 
almost beyond the dreams of avarice, hav- 
ing scraped together (so rumor told with 
bated breath) a hundred and fifty pounds! 
But, in his affection for and solicitous inter- 
est in the old man, Andy McCafferty gave 
this no thought. Not so Andy’s good wife. 
She was a wise woman, and foresaw that a 
legacy of a hundred and fifty pounds would 
lift herself and her family to the top of the 
parish, and above worry and need for the rest 
of her days. 

“Well, well! Poor oul’ Taig, poor man! 
God give ’im rest! He was oul’, an’ I sup- 
pose his time was come to go. If we all get 
the fourscore an’ ten years he got, poor 
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fella, I think we ‘ll not feel it hard to go— 
an’ neither will our nearest an’ dearest 
frien’s, I should think. God give ’im rest! 
Lacky Gorriv, poor fella, I ‘ll make you a 
rousin’ dhrap iv tay that ’ill take the dhrooth 
away from about yer heart,”—in Mrs. 
McCafferty’s conception of anatomy the 
heart was the seat of most sensations and 
the performer of most functions,—“ an’ an 
egg, an’ a well-buttered bone-cake with 
shugar on it.” 

Lacky’s eyes leaped in his head as the 
rapturous vision took form before his mental 
eye. 

When Mrs. McCafferty had laid down the 
tea, in a black porringer, to stew upon the 
coals, and had put a well-washed egg into it 
for expedition’s sake, she said: 

“We ’ll all kneel down now an’ offer up 
five patther-an’-pavvies [pater-and-aves] an’ 
a creed for the repose of poor Uncle Taig’s 
sowl.” 

Lacky Gorriv looked at the black por- 
ringer and fidgeted, but he had to kneel 
down and join in the prayers. His thoughts, 
though, were not in heaven, nor on poor 
Uncle Taig’s soul. And in the most solemn 
parts Mrs. McCafferty angrily shook her 
clenched fist at him to intimidate him from 
bestowing his looks and his thoughts on the 
porringer behind him. 

But the temporary deprivation gave 
Lacky a keener relish when at length he did 
sit down to the royal repast. 

Mrs. McCafferty rolled up her knitting 
and put it carefully away in the hole in the 
wall just by the fireside. 

“Mary Jane Durnien,” she said, “I must 
pull meself together, an’ throw on me other 
duds, an’ hurry over to Meenadhreen.” 

She went down to the room, got out her 
best black skirt and bodice and drab shaw], 
and her whitest cap, and while she arrayed 
herself, directed at Mary Jane Durnien in 
the kitchen a running fire of discourse: 

“I’m sorry for poor Taig, heartily sorry 
for him. But then, as I sayed, his time was 
come. An’ the Lord blist him with longer 
days than maybe (God forgive me for sayin’ 
it!) many a better body. It’s an ill win’, 
they say, Mary Jane, that blows no wan 
good; an’ my poor man, poor Andy (may the 
Lord be kind till him always! he’s a hard- 
workin’, honest, industhr’us man, an’ good a 
husban’ as ever broke the bread iv corn)— 
poor Andy ’ll benefit be it annyhow. Ivcoorse 
all Taig’s wealth comes to poor Andy, his 
only relation in the wurrl’, an’ the only wan 
in the wurrl’, too, that had the ’grah [affec- 
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tion] an’ the kindly thought for him. Poor 
Taig! may the marciful Lord give yer sowl 
rest! Mary Jane Durnien, step to the room 
doore an’ tell me is this skirt long enough 
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behind. Thanky, thanky. Poor Taig! The 
only wondher to me is that ye wore n’t dead 
long ago, with that tarmagant iv a Maidgie 
Mulvinny rulin’ ye an’ ordherin’ ye about in 
yer own house like ve wore her sarvint-boy, 
an’ cuttin’ the nose off any frien’ iver dar’d 
to call to luk afther ye. It’s the almighty 
wondher to me ye wore n’t dead ten years 
ago. Well, with poor Taig dead, an’ Andy 
his legatee, it ll be my time to snub Maidgie 
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Mulvinny now.” Mrs. McCafferty was 


smoothing back her shining black hair 
under the border of her well-starched and 
snowy-white cap. “Maidgie was, ever an’ 











PED IN OF A MORNING.” 


always, an unmannerly scold. Mary Jane, 
do ye know what I intend Andy ’Il do with 
Uncle Taig’s hundhred an’ fifty?” 

“Maybe it ’s what yez ’ll buy Micky the 
Rogue’s farm?” 

“The very identical thing, Mary Jane. 
It lies intil our own at the Black Rampar’. 
An’ a purty farm both iv them ’ill make when 
they go together. Micky ’s for Amerikay, 
himself an’ the childre, again’ May, so Taig 
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-rest his sowl!—could n’t ’a’ died at a 
handier time. He has done the thing hand- 
somely, Mary Jane; don’t ye think has n’t 
he ? ' 
“In throth an’ he has, for wanst in his life.” 
“For wanst in his life, aye. Now, I did n’t 
wish the poor man dead, but, God forgive 
me! I was wishin’ that his legacy would 
come till us afore May, that we might get 
Micky the Rogue’s farm. Poor man, he died 
in our thank afther all. A hundhred an’ 
twinty poun’, Mary Jane, at the outside, ’ill 
pay Micky for the farm, Then I ’ll put a 
vood shoot iv broadcloth on poor Andy, an’ 
a pair iv stout brogues,—throth, the poor 
man disarves them,—an’ some new duds on 
the wains, an’ a nice dhress iv the same 
stuff ’s in Mrs. McClane’s, the ministher’s 
wife’s, on meself, with a kissimer [cashmere] 
shawl, an’ spring-side boots, an’ a rale pic- 
ther iv a bonnet.” 

“Throth, Nellie, ye ‘ll be a dandy out an’ 
out. 

“Won’t I, though! Mary Jane, is that tie 
sthright? Aye, will I—adandy. Mary Jane, 
ye ‘d not believe the fine woman I ’l] turn 
out in less nor a month’s time. An’ don’t 
think I ’m goin’ to forget Taig. No; I ’ll 
get no end iv masses sayed for him, and 
we “ll say the rosary ourselves ivery night, 
commencin’ the morra, for the repose iv his 
sowl—God rest it!” 

“ Amain!” 

“Mary Jane, afther I have allowed a dai- 
cent time to go by, I ll give yez all a hand- 
some spree.” 

“The daicent woman ye always wore, 
Nellie. It’s just only what I ’d expect off ye.” 

“Laivin’s an’ lashin’s! iv tay an’ curran’ 
buns. An’ I’ll have Lacky at it, too. Where’s 
Lacky?” 

But there was no further evidence of 
Lacky than the clue afforded by a cleanly 
scraped egg-shell, an empty porringer and 
— and a very few small crumbs of bone- 
cake, 

Though she did not realize it, Mrs. McCaf- 
ferty looked already quite a dandy in her 
speckless, well-ironed cap and white tie, done 
in an extensive bow-knot, her pretty face 
shining, her smooth black hair above, and 
her neat, plain black skirt and decent drab 
shawl. She drew the door after her and 
latched it, and, bidding Mrs. Durnien a good 
morning, hurried off to Meenadhreen. 

And there was Lacky Gorriv before her, 
making himself at home in Taig’s chimney- 
corner. 

1 Plenty; enough and to spare. 
Vout. LXIL—51. 
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“Musha, Lacky,” she said, in the subdued 
voice proper to the house of death, “an’ 
sure it ’s not here ye are?” 

“An’ where,” said Lacky, in his usual 
vexatious way—“where do ye think am I 
then if I ’m not here?” 

Mrs. McCafferty did not pause to reply, 
but, nodding modestly and sympathetically 
to the “tarmagant,” Maidgie Mulvinny, re- 
marked, “I ’m sorry for yer throuble,” and 
was passing on to enter the room. 

Maidgie sternly interposed, getting be- 
tween the astounded Mrs. McCafferty and 
the door. “Ye can’t go in,” said Maidgie, 
sharply and shortly; “them ’s Father Ned’s 
ordhers, an’ the docthor’s, too.” 

To say that good Mrs. McCafferty was 
taken aback is to put it mildly. Not be al- 
lowed in to say a prayer over her own hus- 
band’s dead uncle! She looked Maidgie hard 
in the face, but Maidgie’s answering look 
was coldly decisive. Then Mrs. McCafferty 
dropped on her knees at the room door, and 
there prayed silently and fervently for some 
minutes. 

When she had finished her prayer Mrs. 
McCafferty took a chair by the fireside. 

“Maidgie,” she said in a placating voice, 
“who ’d have thought he ’d go so suddint?” 

Maidgie gave a grunt by way of reply. 

“Maidgie darlin’, you had yer own throu- 
ble with him, poor man, God rest him! An’ 
the selfsame wurrds I was sayin’ not half an 
hour ago, when J heerd the ill news, to Mary 
Jane Durnien—Charley Durnien’s wife, ye 
know; Mary Jane Boyle was her maiden 
name.” 

Maidgie was moving about the kitchen, 
dusting and wiping, and setting things in 
order, apparently unheeding the monologue. 
Lacky Gorriv had turned his back toward 
Mrs. McCafferty, and seemed to be intently 
studying something in the remote corner. 

“Youre own throuble ye ’ve had, I was 
sayin’ to Mary Jane, for though they say we 
should let the dead lie, I must say that 
Andy’s Uncle Taig—God be marciful to his 
sowl!—was as cantank’r’us as a goat, an’ as 
conthrairy as a brierina— Maidgie darlin’, 
who is in the room? I say, who’s in the room, 
Maidgie?” 

Maidgie, over her shoulder, gave her a 
cutting look as she angrily replied, “Taig 
Gillespie.” 

“Och, I know; but who’s else in it besides 
the corpse?” 

Maidgie flashed another angry glance at 
her, and snapped out, “ No wan.” 

“ Beca’se I sartintly thought I heerd some 
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wan groan. Me hearin’’s not what it used to 
be, annyhow. As conthrairy he was, I say, as 
a brier in a hedge. In throth, Maidgie Mul- 
vinny, it’s always you were noted for yer 
good, patient temper. An’ so, signs on it, if 
yer temper had n’t been as hard to br’ak as 
wrought steel, ye could n’t ’a’ stood Taig 
Gillespie; ye ’d have shaken the dust iv his 
house off yer feet, an’ pitched him an’ his 
consarns to the divil years ago. Ye can’t 
tell, an’ I’m sure no more can I, how thank- 
ful meself an’ all his frien’s are to ye for 
stickin’ by him an’ takin’ such care iv the 
poor oul’ niggard as ye have done. It was 
few women but yerself would ’a’ done it. I 
niver yet come intil his house, nor had the 
misfortune—God forgive me for sayin’ it!— 
to be in poor Taig Gillespie’s— Js there 
any wan in that room, Maidgie dear?” 

“Taig Gillespie ’s in that room. How 
many more times would ye like to hear it?” 

“Ts there no wan else but the corpse, —rest 
his sowl!— Maidgie?” 

“Do ye think, Nellie McCafferty, ye ‘ll 
deludher me intil makin’ a liar iv meself?” 

“I beg yer pardon, I’m sure, Maidgie, 
but—” 

“Beca’se if ye do ye ’ll be likely to go 
home a disappointed woman.” 

“I’m sure I beg yer pardon, Maidgie 
asthore. But I heerd the cat or somethin’. 
Niver had the misfortune, as I was sayin’, to 
be in the poor corpse’s company — may heaven 
be now his bed!—that I did n’t find him 
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always an’ etarnally growlin’ an’ gruntin’, 
an’ scoldin’ like a gandher would have tooth- 
ache. You ’re disarvin’ not to be forgotten, 
Maidgie Mulvinny, for the Christian sperrit 
ye ’ve shown; stickin’ till him, an’ lookin’ 
afther him, an’ nursin’ an’ carin’ for him as 
ye ’ve done; an’ forgotten ye ’ll not be by the 
corpse’s friends, I give ye Nellie McCafferty’s 
word. Maidgie, it ’s the shame for me to he 
sittin’ here gabbin’, an’ you that ’s tired an’ 
weary an’ worn out long since, if ye wore only 
sensible iv it, an’ you workin’ as hard as ye 
are to make things look nate for the wake.” 
Mrs. McCafferty got to her feet in earnest 
of her eager willingness to aid. “Can’t I do 
somethin’ for ye, Maidgie darlin’?” 

“Ye can,” replied the other, snappishly. 

“What can I do, Maidgie?” And poor 
Nellie, quite pleased at the opportunity of 
worming herself into Maidgie’s good graces, 
shed her shawl. 

“Ye can,” said Maidgie Mulvinny, as she 
wiped a bow! and set it at its proper angle 
on the dresser—“ ye can sit down out iv me 
road an’ keep yer tongue quiet.” 

That Mrs. McCafferty had that Christian 
spirit which some moments before she was 
so charitably, if erroneously, fitting upon 
Maidgie Mulvinny, is undeniable, for after a 
few short minutes, with this wound rankling 
in her bosom, she, with no apparent bitter- 
ness, continued to address her monologue to 
the unchristian Maidgie: 

“To be forgotten be his frien’s for all yer 
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sarvices to that cantank’r’us oul’ man, I say, 
ye don’t disarve to be, an’ forgotten, I re- 
peat, ye "ll not be, so long as Nellie McCaf- 
ferty’s a tongue in her head an’ knows how 
to use it.” 

Maidgie Mulvinny groaned. 

“Well, poor Taig— may the Almighty give 
him rest in the wurrl’ he ’s gone till! He 
ive himself an’ his complainin’ tongue little 
rest in this. Poor man, it was his time to go 
annyhow. He was a purty oul’ man, an” be- 
ginnin’ iv late, too, to wandher in his mind.” 

Mrs. McCafferty paused, for she certainly 
thought she heard a muffled moan from the 
room. But she must have been mistaken. 
Lacky Gorriv, by the way, kept his back still 
turned; his frame, if Mrs. McCafferty had 
had time to see it, was shaking convulsively. 

“Tv coorse he made his will to Father Ned 
all right. My Andy, bein’ the only frien’ he 
had in the wurrl’, comes infor all the ha’pence 
the poor oul’ fella kilt himself scrapin’ to- 
gether. An’, Maidgie Mulvinny, I have al- 
ready planned to buy Micky the Rogue’s 
farm. An’ I’m goin’ to rig Andy an’ the 
childre from the skin out, an’ I’m goin’ to 
put sich a dhress on meself as the lakes iv 
it did n’t go intil Frosses Chapel for the last 
twinty years, an’ a rale kissimer shawl. 
Poor Taig, God knows, if he was alive to see 
it, would cry. An’, moreover, I’m goin’ to—” 
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“Nellie McCafferty!” 

The lady in question collapsed. Lacky 
Gorriv did not actually collapse, but he went 
within an ace of it. It was the voice of Taig 
Gillespie, and came from the room. It was 
thick with rage. 

“I thank ye, I’m sure, for yer kindly con- 
sarn regardin’ me an’ my few ha’pence. A 
cantank’r’'us oul’ niggard lake me—wan- 
dherin’ in me mind, too, as I am—could n’t 
aisily expect any wan to show so much con- 
sarn for him an’ his. I say, I thank ye, Mrs. 
Nellie McCafferty. Mrs. Nellie McCafferty, 
ye ’re the wife iv a daicent husband, so I 
can’t wish ye ill, though I’m sorry ye did n’t 
take afther him. But I’m alive yet, thank 
God; an’ I’m glad iv it, beca’se I’m now 
goin’ to live ten years to spite ye! Mrs. 
McCafferty, good mornin’ to ye, an’ I wish 
ye betther luck with the nixt corpse ye go to 
wake.” 

Lacky Gorriv, rascally knave, made a 
burst for the door, and managed to keep 
from exploding till he got around the corner 
of the house. 

For months after, good Mrs. McCafferty 
lay in wait, time and again, for the scoun- 
drel, and sought to entrap him into her 
house. But Lacky always darted past on 
the farther side of the way, his countenance 
expanded in a broad grin. 
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AN ESCAPE FROM THE CHATEAU DE JOUX. 


THE following narrative of the escape of four Royalist prisoners from the Chateau de 
Joux, near Neuchatel, was written by Captain William Girod, one of the participators 
in the events which it describes. It is here printed by permission of his son, also named 
William Girod, who died in Brooklyn, New York, in 1896, at the age of eighty-five. The 
text followed is a copy of the original manuscript written by Captain Girod for his son, 
and no change has been made in the manuscript except by way of omission of less in- 
teresting details and in restoring the narrative to the first person, it having been change: 
to the third at the time that the present owner made the copy from the original, which 
has since been destroyed. The members of the family have no knowledge of any other 
narrative of these events. 
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The Chateau de Joux has had many noted prisoners within its walls. In 1775, Mirabeau, 
while imprisoned there under a lettre-de-cachet, was allowed to visit Pontarlier, where he 
met Mme. Sophie de Monnier, to whom he wrote the “Letters to Sophie,” which were 
published in 1793. It was also the place of the captivity and death of the hero of the 


negro revolution in Santo Domingo, Toussaint Louverture.—LOouISE GIROD. 


7 S=S/HE struggle in defense of legiti- 
\T) macy, which for so long a time 
( succeeded in beating back the 

Dad waves of the Revolution, and in 
maintaining the supremacy of the drapeau 
blane over the wild and romantic provinces 
of Brittany, Normandy, and La Vendée, 
in defiance of the arms of the Revolution- 
ary general, victorious everywhere else, 
is matter of history. Every one has read of 
La Vendée and her impromptu heroism— 
how her noble peasantry, with rude arms and 
ruder discipline, fought and conquered, yield- 
ing only in the end to the treachery of those 
in whom they trusted. 

It was at the time this heroic struggle was 
at its height that I, then on the point of re- 
ceiving my degree as a doctor of medicine at 
the University of Edinburgh, yielding to an 
irresistible impulse in favor of the cause 
which had evoked such noble patriotism in 
the western provinces of France, determined 
to abandon a profession I had never liked, 
and to stake my fortunes as an officer in the 
Royalist army. I had been for some time on 
intimate terms with several French émigrés 
of influence, and particularly with M. de 
Bourmont, since historically known as the 
Comte de Bourmont, conqueror of Algiers, 
but who at that time had taken the command 
of the Royalist forces in the province of the 
Maine and part of Anjou, having previously 
remained some time in Lower Brittany with 
the famous Vendean chief Georges. 

I was accompanied, among others, by M. 
de Frotté, a French émigré, with whom I had 
formed a profound friendship in England. 
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This gentleman had been with Sir Sidney 
Smith at Acre, and had been more than once 
confidentially employed by that officer in 
matters of great secrecy and daring, in the 
course of which he had greatly distinguished 
himself. 

At the period when I received my appoint- 
ment as captain in the Royalist army sta- 
tioned in the province of the Maine, under 
the command of M. de Bourmont, the entire 
Royalist force amounted in number to about 
seventy thousand men, tolerably armed and 
equipped, and a much larger number might 
have been raised if the means of equipment 
could have been attained. Itis true that this 
body was scattered over a large extent of 
country. It was, however, very much in the 
same state in which the armies of Henry I\ 
were, occasionally dispersing and returning 
to their accustomed labors until called upon 
again. 

The Vendean leaders had calculated wit! 
much confidence on the material assistance 
of England, and there can be little doubt 
that, had this assistance been afforded, — had 
the fine army, for instance, which, a little 
later, made the unfortunate campaign in 
Holland, been landed on the coast of Brit- 
tany,—a power would have been opposed to 
the progress of the Revolution which might 
have changed the whole destiny of the na- 
tion. Napoleon, on his return from Egypt, 
besides the external enemies of the republic, 
had found the provinces of Normandy, Brit- 
tany, Anjou, La Vendée, and the Maine in a 
state of formidable insurrection, which oc- 
cupied a large portion of his best troops, and 
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threatened the most serious consequences to 
the safety of the state. 

The difficulty of subjugating the western 
provinces by force of arms at a time when 
the safety of the republic was so seriously 
threatened in the direction both of the Alps 
and of the Rhine presented itself instantly 
to his comprehensive grasp of mind, and he 
resolved on resorting to a method of subju- 
gation which had seldom failed him-—cor- 
ruption. To the disgrace of M. d’Auti- 
champs, who commanded in La Vendée, of 
M. de Chatillon in Anjou, and of M. de la 
Prévalaye in Upper Brittany, they suffered 
themselves to be gained over by the emis- 
saries of Napoleon, and made a separate 
peace without even consulting the other 
chiefs, Georges, Bourmont, and de Frotté, 
who, finding their communications cut off, 
were obliged to surrender their arms. The 
conditions of the peace were that the Roy- 
alists should deliver up their arms, but that, 
on the other hand, the officers whose estates 
had been confiscated should again be put in 
possession of them, that their names should 
be struck off the list of émigrés, and that 
they should be allowed passports to go where 
they pleased; and it was further stipulated 
that the whole of the insurgent provinces 
should, for the space of three years, be ex- 
empted from all taxes as well as from the 
conscription. 

My English birth rendering my position 
one of some embarrassment, I found it 
necessary to assume the nationality of those 
with whose fortunes I had been associated. 
To reach England was of course impossible 
at the time, and the slightest knowledge on 
the part of Fouché, the Minister of Police, of 
my British allegiance would have constituted 
me a prisoner of war, under circumstances 
calculated to render my imprisonment more 
than ordinarily severe. I accordingly pro- 
cured a passport for Paris in my own name, 
which was sufficiently French for all the pur- 
poses of disguise, in which I was described 
as a native of a town in the province of the 
Maine, and with this I reached Paris in 
March, 1800, accompanied by my friends 
MM. Georges and de Bourmont. Like all the 
other Vendean officers, I was placed en sur- 
veillance; that is to say, I was obliged to 
make known my abode to the police, and to 
show myself occasionally at headquarters. 
In fact, I, as well as my comrades in arms, 
was what may be designated a prisoner at 
large; and thus I remained without inter- 
ruption or molestation until shortly after 
December 24, 1800, when the attempt to 
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destroy the First Consul on his way to the 
opera by means of the famous “ infernal ma- 
chine” entirely changed the situation of the 
Royalist officers. 

Unfortunately, I had become somewhat 
associated with Carbon, one of the men 
prominently engaged in the construction of 
the machine; so much so, indeed, that it 
is almost miraculous that I escaped the guil- 
lotine. Carbon was a native of Paris, and 
had served with much bravery and fidelity 
in the army under Bourmont. He had been 
for some time an “orderly” servant to me, 
and had returned to Paris with me on the 
pacification of the provinces. His sister, who 
had a large family, was, at his suggestion, 
employed by me as my washerwoman. On 
our arrival in Paris, Carbon had been sent 
in my name to take apartments for me, and 
in these apartments I had lived for several 
months; but, anxious to be nearer M. de 
Bourmont, I had left them shortly before the 
event of December 24. In that very house, 
as it afterward appeared, M. de St. Regent 
and Carbon had finally arranged and filled 
the barrel which constituted the machine. 
The girl of the house, about eighteen years 
of age, had sewed the saucisson, and there 
M. de St. Regent, who was nearly killed by 
the explosion, was found and arrested. The 
mother of the girl threw herself from a high 
window and was killed. 

The history of the infernal machine is too 
well known to require much description. It 
was composed of a stout barrel of thick oak 
staves strongly hooped with iron, in which 
was some portion of brickwork. This was 
filled with powder prepared for the purpose, 
and placed on a cart drawn by one horse, 
which was placed across a narrow street, 
through which it was known that the First 
Consul would pass on his way to the opera. 
Persons were placed at short distances from 
the Tuileries to the spot; the time necessary 
to drive that space had been exactly calcu- 
lated, and the match lighted accordingly. 
An accident caused the horse to swerve a 
little, and about half a minute of time saved 
the life of Napoleon. 

At first the suspicions of the police fell on 
the Jacobins, many of whom were arrested. 
At the house of Chevalier it was reported 
that a machine of similar construction to 
that employed by M. de St. Regent had been 
actually found, thus apparently showing that 
the Jacobins, as well as the Royalists, —for 
there seems liftle doubt that some of the 
latter were immediately connected with the 
cowardly plot in which M. de St. Regent and 
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Carbon were the active agents, —had devised 
the same method of assassinating the First 
Consul. Chevalier was shot, as were several 
other members of the Jacobin party. Having 
got rid of the most violent members of that 
party, the torrent of persecution soon fell 
upon the Royalists. About the tenth day 
after the event the arrests began, and all 
who were found in Paris were laid hold of 
and taken to prison. 

I was apprehended on January 11, 1801, 
and taken first to an old convent made into 
a prison on the destruction of the Bastille, 
from which I was shortly afterward trans- 
ferred to the Temple. The circumstances 
which connected me with Carbon, and my 
known intimacy with Georges, Bourmont, 
and other leading Royalists, formed so many 
items of suspicion against me that, as I have 
already said, it seems little short of a miracle 
that I did not share the fate of Carbon and 
St. Regent, who were both executed. 
Fouché, however, was thoroughly convinced 
that I had no actual participation in the 
plot, although he was unwilling to believe, 
as the fact undoubtedly was, that I was 
wholly ignorant of it. All applications for 
my release, therefore, were unavailing. 

On October 1, 1801, the preliminaries of 
the peace of Amiens were signed in London, 
and on March 27, 1802, were finally ratified 
at Paris. Lord Whitworth was appointed to 
represent the British crown at the Tuileries, 
and I, still a prisoner in the Temple, resolved 
on appealing as a British subject to the em- 
bassy, which I did as soon as circumstances 
admitted. Lord Whitworth promptly re- 
sponded to my appeal, and made direct re- 
quisition to the French government for my 
release. All his efforts, however, were vain. 
Fouché replied simply by producing the pass- 
port, in which I was described asa native of 
the province of the Maine; and when, after 
some delay, certificates were procured from 
England proving my British birth, and were 
placed, at the instance of Lord Whitworth, 
before Napoleon, the latter, in one of those 
bursts of temper which were constitutional 
with him, tore the document into pieces, and 
stamping on them, passionately declared that 
it was all “a lie” (“una bugia”), and that 
if anything more was said about it, he would 
“make a Frenchman of his prisoner by tak- 
ing his head off.” Notwithstanding this, 
Lord Whitworth, who had taken consider- 
able interest in the matter, continued, as 
opportunities occurred, to wse his influence 
in my favor; but the short peace of Amiens 
was brought abruptly to a close in April, 
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1803, and his Lordship ceased to possess any 
power of serving me. 

It was about this time that M. de Frotté 
was taken prisoner to the Temple. He had 
succeeded, fortunately, in escaping from 
Brittany at the time of the pacification; but 
he had very inconsiderately returned to 
France during the peace of Amiens, where 
he was almost immediately arrested, and sent 
to keep company with his old comrades in 
the Temple. 

The restraint to which the prisoners in 
the Temple were subjected was not very rig- 
orous. The doors were opened at daylight 
and closed at dusk, when all were obliged to 
retire to their apartments for the night. They 
were allowed pens, ink, paper, and every 
species of amusement compatible with their 
circumstances, such as music, chess, and 
cards. There was a spacious garden for them 
to walk in, and their friends were allowed to 
visit them by special permission in writing 
from the Minister of Police. 

The heterogeneous mixture collected in 
this second Bastille was most extraordinary. 
There were nobles and septembriseurs, the 
latter being generally of the lowest order of 
the canaille of Paris. There were the Prince 
of Hesse; Toussaint Louverture, the black 
general from Santo Domingo, who had not as 
yet been transferred to Fort de Joux; priests 
and émigrés; citizens and generals; and in- 
deed a constant succession and variety of 
opposite characters and principles. Among 
all these it was no easy matter to distinguish 
the moutons, or spies, sent there by the gov- 
ernment. 

At the latter end of February, or early in 
March, 1804, Generals Moreau and Pichegru 
were brought prisoners to the Temple, and 
shortly afterward Georges Cadoudal, better 
known among his Royalist comrades by his 
simple Christian name Georges, followed 
them. Every day, in fact, fresh accessions 
from among the leading members of the 
Royalist party helped to throng the apart- 
ments of the prison, until at length there 
was not sufficient room to lodge them, and 
it was found necessary to dispose of the old 
prisoners, who were sent to different for- 
tresses in the country. 

It was resolved that Captain de Frotté 
and I should be sent to the Chateau de Joux, 
and accordingly we were despatched thi- 
ther, with a third prisoner named De Mons, 
arriving in February, 1804. 

We had been led to believe that our im- 
prisonment at Joux would be less rigorous 
even than at the Temple. In this, however, 
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we were sadly deceived. On our arrival, we 
were conducted before the commandant, a 
lieutenant-colonel of infantry, who, after 
having taken down a minute description of 
our persons, ordered our portmanteaus to be 
examined, demanding at the same time our 
knives, razors, scissors, as well as our money 
and watches, observing that it was merely a 
measure of precaution—that with money or 
a watch we might bribe a sentry, and with 
knives men, rendered desperate by long im- 
prisonment, might be induced to make some 
daring effort to recover their liberty. An- 
ticipating already the possibility of being 
driven to the necessity of making an escape 
or perishing, I managed to save a large 
pocket-knife and a double louis d’or, which 
latter I kept in the middle of a piece of soap 
until the day of my escape. Having under- 
gone these preliminary examinations, a jailer 
made his appearance with a huge bunch of 
keys, and, ordering us to follow him, con- 
ducted us to our dungeon, which was a case- 
mate, bomb-proof, situated at the very 
summit of the mountain. 

The fortress of Joux commands one of the 
passes from Switzerland into France. It is 
situated on a very high, steep, and insulated 
rocky mountain, about ten leagues from 
Neuchatel. A narrow, winding path round 
the mountain forms the only approach to the 
fortress, which, however, was taken from the 
Spaniards in the reign of Louis XIII. It is 
of great antiquity, and sufficiently formi- 
dable. 

The casemate in which we were confined 
was about thirty feet long by twelve in width, 
and as many in height to the apex of the 
semicircular arch which formed the case- 
mate. No less than seven doors were opened 
and passed before this apartment was 
reached by us. We found in it the remains 
of three loaves, and two bottles of very ordi- 
nary wine, which had no doubt belonged to 
the previous occupants of the room. The 
only light we had by day was admitted 
through a small aperture in the external 
opening of the embrasure, about two feet 
square, between which and the interior of 
the apartment were three rows of iron bars 
and a large glazed window, which covered 
the whole interior opening of the embrasure. 
The walls were of large, rough-hewn stones, 
which, as the room had not been inhabited 
for some time, were covered with drops of 
moisture, which trickled down in every direc- 
tion. A bed, consisting of a large straw mat- 
tress, stout, coarse sheets, and a sufficient 
quantity of blankets, was ready prepared for 


each of us, and, as the snow was still thick 
on the ground, a fire was lighted, which soon 
dispelled the dampness. In this dismal cell 
we were left by the lieutenant in charge, 
who, wishing us good night, left us absorbed 
in the dismal apprehensions which our 
wretched situation drew forth. 

Shortly after we were surprised by a 
gentle wrapping at the back of our chimney, 
and still more at seeing a small triangular 
stone forced out on our side, through the 
aperture caused by the displacement of 
which we could plainly detect a person look- 
ing at us. Addressing this person, at first, 
with the caution which prudence dictated, 
we soon discovered him to be the only one 
who could speak a little French of three 
peasants from Lower Brittany, who had 
served in Georges’s army. They had used 
this hole for communication with the former 
inmates of the room, who had left it some 
time before. They were in a wretched con- 
dition, having nothing to subsist on but the 
common allowance of the prison, which was 
both insufficient and bad. Fortunately, they 
were soon afterward released, on condition 
of their serving in the army. The littie hole 
was kept in use, the same stone always being 
replaced, and the space left by the mortar 
filled from time to time with pounded char- 
coal from the fire mixed with chewed bread. 
It was not discovered so long as we re- 
mained in the prison. 

The casemate in which we were confined 
had formerly been occupied by Toussaint 
Louverture, who had died in it. M. Jeanin, 
a lieutenant of the fort, assured me that 
Toussaint had died in his chair by the fire- 
side, and that General Caffarelli was with 
him frequently during the three days pre- 
vious to his decease. Indeed, this fact seems 
now to be generally admitted, although it 
was for a long time the universal belief that 
he had been put to death by the order of 
Napoleon. 

We had not been many days in our new 
prison when we were surprised by the sound 
of a violin, and particularly by airs and a 
style of playing which were familiar to us. 
As the sound seemed to proceed from above, 
we called out in the evening by the chimney, 
and found that three of our fellow-prisoners 
from the Temple had arrived. They were 
released about a month afterward. 

Meanwhile the routine of daily existence 
was somber and monotonous. We were at- 
tended regularly every day at twelve o’clock 
by a jailer, who brought our dinner, as it 
was styled, and anything in addition which 
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had been ordered the day before; for we 
always had something additional, such as 
poultry, or meat of whatever kind could be 
procured, which we preferred cooking our- 
selves, with wine of a quality superior to that 
ordinarily allowed. We had abundance of 
wood and books, with cards and chess, and 
we were allowed to correspond with our 
friends in Paris, our letters, however, always 
being read before they were forwarded to 
their destination. As we had positively re- 
fused to submit our faces to the mercy of a 
barber appointed by the officer in charge of 
the fortress, our beards were allowed to 
grow. After a while the commandant re- 
laxed his severity; he sent us our razors, 
knives, and scissors, together with two small 
chisels belonging to M. de Mons, which he 
used in making boxes, etc., of colored paper. 
These chisels supplied the eventual means 
of escape. The doors of the casemate, and 
those of the one parallel to it, were also left 
open during the day, by which we communi- 
cated freely with the persons who were con- 
fined in the latter, among whom were Colonel 
Moulin and M. d’Hauteroche, both of whom 
had served in La Vendée, and who were par- 
ties to the escape subsequently effected by 
Captain de Frotté and me. 

At length M. de Riviére, aide-de-camp to 
the Comte d’Artois, afterward Charles X, 
arrived at the prison. This gentleman, who 
had distinguished himself by his attachment 
to the cause of his sovereign, had gone over 
to Paris with Georges and Pichegru, and had 
nearly fallen a victim to his loyalty. He was 
discovered, tried, and condemned, but some 
influential friends having made interest for 
him with Josephine, to whom he was related, 
his life had been spared, but he was ordered 
into close confinement at Joux. He was 
placed in the casemate adjoining that in 
which Captain de Frotté and I were confined, 
MM. Moulin and d’Hauteroche having been 
removed from it in order to make room for 
him. He was never permitted to communi- 
cate with us, but the little triangular hole 
at the back of our chimney afforded us the 
means of conversing secretly every evening, 
and the most friendly intercourse was estab- 
lished between us. 

It was soon discovered that MM. Moulin 
and d’Hauteroche had been removed to the 
room immediately above that occupied by 
Captain de Frotté and me, and means of 
communication were speedily established by 
their making a small hole at the back of 
their chimney large enough to pass a small 
bottle through. Correspondence was carried 
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on by us in writing by means of a piece of 
lead at the end of a string, which was let 
down the chimney from above, a small note 
being attached to the lead. This was an- 
swered by the same conveyance, a whistle 
being always the signal to hoist up the lead. 
M. de Riviére, having a number of friends in 
Paris, was always well supplied with choice 
wines and other liquors, of which he insisted 
that his neighbors should partake, for which 
purpose a spout was made of a long slip of 
pasteboard bent along the center in the 
shape of a gutter. This was passed through 
the triangular aperture in the wall that sepa- 
rated us, and a bottle of wine was thus 
quietly transferred into another held under 
the spout, part of which was conveyed to 
those in the room above in an eau-de-Cologne 
bottle let down the chimney. 

In this way existence was dragged on until 
the close of the year 1804, when, seeing no 
prospect of release, or even of relaxation 
from the rigor of our confinement, Captain 
de Frotté and I resolved on making an effort 
toescape. We communicated our project to 
our friends above, who willingly acquiesced 
in our plans, provided we could all go to- 
gether. On reconnoitering the apartment, 
our attention was directed to a doorway that 
had been walled up, but which had formerly 
communicated with the casemate on that 
side, and which we knew to be situated at the 
edge of the range of building. The masonry 
was composed of large, rough stones, which, 
though well cemented, yet appeared by no 
means impossible of removal, and we ima- 
gined that if once we could pass that door 
we might effect an easy descent on the rock 
upon which the fortress was built. 

The first thing to be done was to obtain, 
if possible, the assistance and companionship 
of MM. Moulin and d’Hauteroche. We ac- 
cordingly proposed to the commandant that 
those gentlemen should be allowed to live 
in our room. We complained that the allow- 
ance of wood was too scanty for the ex- 
treme severity of the cold, whereas, if all 
the four were together, — M. de Mons having 
been some time previously released,—the 
double quantity would be quite sufficient. 
The commandant consented to this; another 
bed was brought in, there being already 
three in the room, and the two prisoners 
were at once removed. Our intention was 
communicated to M. de Riviére, but he could 
not venture to attempt his escape without 
compromising his friends in Paris, who held 
themselves responsible for his person. He, 
however, gave us much useful information 
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This old lithograph, in the possession of Miss Louise Girod, is “‘ from a drawing by W. M. Craig, engraved by 


C. Turner.” It bears the following inscription: 


** View of the Fort of Joux, in which Coll Moulin, and Captains de Frotté, Girod and d’ Hauteroche were con- 
fined for eleven months and fourteen days, at theend of which they effected their escape, by working a passage 


through the walls of their dungeon. 


It was excessively damp and dark, and received so little light, that often 
they were obliged to have the candles lighted at midday. 


Their food was brought to them every twenty-four 


hours, they were by great favor allowed to walk in a courtyard of the Fort once or twice a week, surrounded by 
a Sarjeant & six Men with loaded Firelocks and tixed Bayonets!!” 


respecting the position of the casemate into 
which we would have first to break our way, 
to what side of the fortress it faced, and 
its relative bearing with the highroad—all 
which he had obtained from a lady of his 
acquaintance who had come from Paris pur- 
posely to visit him. She had made an excel- 
lent drawing of the fortress on that side, 
which showed a particular tree on the edge 
of the rock to which alone a rope could be 
tied, and as being the only part by which a 
descent was possible. This drawing M. de 
Riviére showed us as well as he could 
through the hole, giving us every instruc- 
tion as to the best mode of descending, and, 
indeed, all useful particulars that he could 
collect. It was agreed that he should pro- 
pose that the picture be shown to us. The 
commandant did not object. It was brought 
in to us, a copy of it made, and the original 
returned, without the least suspicion being 
raised. 

We immediately set to work on the means 

Vou. LXII.—52. 


of deliverance, by gently extracting, with 
one of the chisels belonging to our old fel- 
low-prisoner, M. de Mons, the mortar round 
some of the large square stones, and by 
means of an iron dog from our fireplace, 
which we employed as a lever, we loosened 
four, which made an opening sufficiently 
large to enable us to penetrate, in two or 
three more nights, entirely through the wall, 
until we reached the door, which we found 
to be fastened. How to get over this diffi- 
culty was a puzzle. We set fire to the door; 
but the smoke was so thick that we were 
fearful of being discovered, and were com- 
pelled to extinguish the fire and desist for 
the night. 

It was necessary every night, after we had 
finished our work, carefully to replace the 
four large stones exactly as they were at 
first. The interstices were first filled with 
small pieces of stone and then with cement 
made of the old mortar-dust mixed with 
paste; but as that had a darker appearance 
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than the other mortar, we powdered it over 
with dry dust, so that although it was quite 
exposed to view, yet so well was every part 
closed that nothing but a minute observa- 
tion could have detected the difference. 
Every particle of dust and rubbish had to be 
cleared away and hidden in our trunks and 
under our mattresses. We usually set to 
work about seven o’clock in the evening, 
after which hour there was no danger of a 
visit from any one. 

Finding it impossible to make our way 
through the door by force, we proceeded to 
remove some small stones at one side of it, 
so as to pass an arm through. The door was 
found to be fastened by a hook and a staple, 
which being loosened, it opened of itself. 
The light within our casemate was removed 
to a distance from the hole, and I crept 
through into the other room, groping my 
way in the dark. No aperture whereby the 
light of a candle could be discovered from 
without was perceptible. The window-places, 
which faced the interior of the fort, had all 
been walled up. Having satisfied myself on 
these points, I returned for a light, with 
which I proceeded to examine the apartment. 
I found that there were two casemates per- 
pendicular to that in which my associates 
and I were confined, which, with the parti- 
tion-wall, were equal to the length of ours. 
An open doorway in the partition-wall led 
from one to the other, and in each were 
built a large oven and chimney, the square 
openings to which were supported by two 
strong iron bars from eight to ten feet in 
length. With much difficulty we succeeded 
in forcing out one of these, which superseded 
our iron dog as a lever in loosening the 
large stones which our further operations 
rendered it necessary for us to displace. At 
the farther end of each of these casemates 
was a large embrasure, closed up with strong 
masonry, and in that next to the inner wall 
of the fort were two more windows and a 
small doorway, also walled up. We decided 
on penetrating through the embrasure far- 
thest from the interior of the fortress, and 
having removed into this room all the rub- 
bish from the first opening, which had re- 
mained concealed in our boxes and under 
our beds, we, as usual, closed the hole. 

On the following night we again set to 
work. The wall proved to be ten feet thick, 
and we were about eight nights in getting 
through it, being frequently obliged to en- 
large the diameter at the beginning of the 
opening to enable us to work. At length— 
I shall never forget the moment—I pushed 
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a small stone with the chisel, and it fell out- 
ward, and the air from without, suddenly 
rushing in, blew out my candle. I hastened 
to announce the joyful tidings to my com- 
panions. We all, as if by a simultaneous 
emotion, embraced one another. 

A council of war was called, when it was 
determined that the external opening should 
not be then enlarged, but that, as there were 
only a few more stones to be removed, these 
should be allowed to remain until the night 
of our departure, lest the aperture should be 
seen from the road below. About this time 
a cat that had long been an inhabitant of 
our prison caused us some alarm one night. 
She found her way into the empty rooms, 
and mewed with more than usual loudness 
and pertinacity, so as to produce consider- 
able alarm lest the noise should, notwith- 
standing that the windows were closed with 
masonry, be heard by the sentry below, who 
was always close to those windows and that 
of our room, though his head scarcely 
reached as high as the bottom of them. 
Puss was sent off the next day. 

The next operation was to manufacture a 
rope. We had eight strong linen sheets, nine 
feet long, each of which we slit into eight 
strips, which were first twisted separately, 
and then two together. In addition to this, 
we cut up a very large counterpane, a num- 
ber of shirts, table-cloths, towels—in short, 
everything that could be used. When fin- 
ished, our rope was found to be twelve times 
the length of our casemate. 

This was the most anxious period since 
we began the work of escape. It was neces- 
sary to hide everything. The sheets might 
have been missed; they might have come to 
change them. However, as we always made 
our own beds, we took care to cover them 
completely with the large rugs with which 
each of us was furnished, and thus every- 
thing passed without a shadow of suspicion. 

At length arrived the day of final deliver- 
ance—January 27, 1805. We took an affec- 
tionate leave of our neighbor M. de Ri- 
viére, who most cordially congratulated us 
on the happy progress of our undertaking, 
and offered his sincerest wish for the final 
success of our arduous attempt. He was to 
dine with the commandant, and he promised 
to ply him so freely with wine—to which he 
was known to be very partial——as to render 
him by seven o’clock, the hour fixed for our 
departure, altogether incapable of interfer- 
ing with our design. At the appointed time 
we, taking a silent farewell of our prison 
room, began the work of actual deliverance. 
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Having made the external opening large 
enough for a man to creep easily through, 
we placed the iron bar across the hole. 
Round this the rope was drawn without 
being tied, so that we were obliged to slide 
down the double rope to prevent its slipping. 
We threw our greatcoats and some small 
bundles containing such clothes as we could 
venture to take with us through the hole 
before us. I had a small terrier, which had 
been my companion in prison, as well at the 
femple as at Joux, for about two years. I 
could not make up my mind to have it killed, 
and had it been left behind alone, its cries, 
in all probability, would have led to a pre- 
mature discovery of our escape. I therefore 
made a bag for it, which I hung about my 
neck, and with it I descended the rope. The 
precise height of the first descent could not 
be accurately ascertained, but it was sup- 
posed to be from eighty to a hundred feet. 
However, we all got safely down, part of 
the end of the rope having broken with M. 
d’Hauteroche, who was a stout, heavy man; 
but he was, fortunately, so near the bottom 
that he received no injury. 

The rope was then disengaged from the 
iron bar by pulling one end of it, and I was 
despatched to find the tree on the edge of the 
rock. It was easily found, but before MM. de 
Frotté and d’Hauteroche had got down, so 
thick a fog came on that I could neither see 
the fortnor couldmycompanions see me. The 
moon came to our assistance, and the others 
reached the tree, to which we tied one end 
of the rope, slipping down it one after the 
other, sometimes on the shelving sides of 
the rock, covered with snow, sometimes, 
without any other support, down the occa- 
sional but short precipices, until we got a 
good footing on a large projecting point, 
where we stopped, and, pulling forcibly, two 
together, we succeeded in breaking the rope 
pretty high up. We again made it fast, de- 
scending in the same manner; again broke it, 
and tied it a second and a third time; but it 
was eventually too short to enable us to get 
quite down. 

We now found ourselves surrounded by 
high mountains, without the appearance of 
a track in the snow, and were quite at a loss 
which way to proceed in order to reach the 
highroad. Luckily, some pack-horses with 
bells passed by, and indicated the beaten 
road, which was considerably above us. We 
reached it with the greatest difficulty, the 
snow being in many places more than three 
feet deep. Notwithstanding the coldness of 
the weather, we perspired freely from the 
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exertion necessary to extricate ourselves 
from our difficult position. Having gained 
the road, we were at a loss to know which 
way to proceed. We were provided with a 
small compass, some tinder and matches, and 
a steel and flint; but we had been so long in 
the snow that our tinder was spoiled, and it 
was so dark that we could not see which way 
to steer. We, however, discovered a chapel 
by the roadside, which we had not noticed 
on our way from Pontarlier, and we there- 
fore concluded that to be the road, and so 
it turned out. 

About an hour afterward we met two men, 
who informed us that we were about two 
hours’ walk from the frontier village of Les 
Verriéres. These people enabled us to light 
our pipes, and cautioned us to be on our 
guard, as two wolves were watching us. They 
had seen their eyes, they said, and the wolves 
had most probably been attracted by the 
scent of the dog, which I still carried in the 
bag about my neck. We, however, saw no- 
thing of these animals. 

We knew that there was a guard- and cus- 
tom-house in the village of Les Verriéres, 
one part of which belonged to France, while 
the greater portion was in the county of 
Neuchatel. M. d’Hauteroche stated that 
he had been there, and that the guard-house 
was situated at the entrance of the place. 
He even pointed out the house. Having 
passed this, we jogged on in full confidence 
that we had escaped the greatest danger, 
when, suddenly, we were surprised by a chal- 
lenge—“ Halte 14! donnez vos passeports!” 
We went on, saying we belonged to the vil- 
lage and had just come from the public 
house. The sentry threatened to turn out 
the guard; we persisted, and the sentry let 
us pass. It was a trying moment, but a bold 
face carried us through. 

We could not leave the road on account 
of the snow, or we would have immediately 
abandoned the beaten path. Had ‘we at- 
tempted to do so, however, we must have 
lost our way; so we kept on, mending our 
pace considerably, and taking a less fre- 
quented track, which insensibly led us out 
of our way, and was nearly the cause of our 
being bewildered, as we had nothing to guide 
us but some twigs of fir stuck into the snow. 
Thus we traveled until we were nearly ex- 
hausted, and sat down to rest ourselves in a 
large outhouse at a village to which we came, 
without seeing any one. Having proceeded 
about a mile farther, we heard a noise as of 
people singing, and of small bells, which 
gradually approached us. It proved to be a 
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company of young men, who had been mak- 
ing merry. They were in a traineau, or 
sleigh, the horse of which, as usual, was 
decorated with bells. We hailed these and 
inquired for an inn. One of the young men 
jumped out, and, looking attentively at us, 
said we had the appearance of honest people, 
and that his father kept an inn, to which he 
conducted us about half a mile back. It was 
then nearly five in the morning. The family 
was called up. We each took a glass of 
brandy while coffee was preparing. Mean- 
while a horse was caught, and, having re- 
freshed ourselves hastily, we set off in a 
traineau for Neuchatel, conducted by the 
young man whose acquaintance we had made 
on the road. We arrived in the evening, 
having dined on the road. 

The next day was passed anxiously. It 
was considered essential to the safety of all 
parties that we should separate. MM. de 
Frotté and Moulin agreed to join their fates 
together, and here we separated. 

M. d’Hauteroche, for his part, resolved on 
making for Venice or Triest, and tried to 
persuade me to accompany him. I, however, 
had been advised toendeavor to reach Vienna 
through Switzerland, and this I resolved on 
doing. I accordingly remained some time at 
Neuchatel and in the neighborhood, until the 
snow began to thaw and the roads became 
more passable. 

I proceeded on foot from Neuchatel to Ba- 
den, near which I crossed the Rhine. Then I 
proceeded along the north bank of the Rhine 
until I reached Constance. During my jour- 
ney through Switzerland I had not experi- 
enced theslightestinterruption. Areward of 
one thousand livres was offered by the prefect 
of the department for theapprehension either 
of myself or of M. de Frotté; but I was as- 
sured that the landamman [magistrate], to 
whom application had been made to give 
orders for our arrest, had directed that, if ap- 
prehended, weshouldbeconducted to thefron- 
tierand sentabout our business as vagrants. 

As my funds began to grow scanty on my 
arrival at Vienna, I resolved on remaining 
there until I could obtain a supply of money 
from England. But Sir Arthur Paget, the 
British ambassador, strongly advised me to 
quit Vienna as soon as I conveniently could, 
directing his own bankers to cash my bills. 
A passport was obtained in a feigned name. 
This document represented the bearer of it 
to be William Robinson, a native of Liver- 
pool, England. 
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At Ratisbon I had received a letter of 
introduction to the Countess Tyszkiewicz, 
Princess Poniatowski. She received me with 
great kindness, and her advice decided my 
future journey through Germany. She in- 
terested herself much in my fate,and advised 
my proceeding by Stralsund and Sweden, and 
gave me a special letter of introduction to 
the Baron d’Armfelt, governor of Stral- 
sund. 

The day after my arrival at Stralsund I 
waited on the Baron d’Armfelt. I was re- 
ceived with the most remarkable friendship 
by thisamiable and distinguished gentleman, 
who insisted on my being presented to the 
king, to whom he addressed a letter “to be 
delivered to his own hands.” 

Embarking at Stralsund in the afternoon 
in a packet-boat, I reached Ystad, a port at 
the southern extremity of Sweden, about six 
o'clock the following morning. From Ystad 
I proceeded to Malmo, where the Swedish 
army was encamped, and where I was to de- 
liver the letter to the king. Having found 
Count Steinbock, I delivered to him the 
note from M. d’Armfelt, but learned, to 
my surprise, that my arrival was already 
anticipated. I placed in the hands of the 
count the letter addressed to the king, and 
was immediately conducted by him to the 
royal pavilion—a temporary building of wood 
in the camp, containing only an antecham- 
ber, a bedroom, and a parlor. The king was 
at once informed of my arrival, and shortly 
afterward I was presented to his Majesty, 
Count Steinbock retiring as soon as he had 
done so. The king was affable and conde- 
scending. He said he had heard of my mis- 
fortunes, and was glad“I had succeeded in 
reaching Sweden, where, his Majesty added 
with a smile, “he did not think the French 
would venture to come and fetch me.” He 
made many inquiries as to the state of public 
opinion in France, and requested me to com- 
municate to the French princes in England, 
if I should be afforded an opportunity of do- 
ing so, the assurance of his friendly and cor- 
dial sentiments and wishes, regretting that 
his means of contributing to the general 
cause were so circumscribed. His Majesty 
offered any pecuniary assistance that might 
be required, which, however, was respect- 
fully declined, and he placed me under the 
care of an officer of hussars, who spoke both 
German and French, to show me about the 
camp, where I remained two days before 
setting out on my road to Gothenburg. 
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\ "E got our bearings, a pair of boots for 

D’ri, and a hearty meal in the cabin of 
asettler. The good man was unfamiliar with 
the upper shore, and we got no help in our 
mystery. Starting west, in the woods, on 
our way to the Harbor, we stopped here and 
there to listen, but heard only wood-thrush 
and partridge—the fife and drum of nature. 
That other music had gone out of hearing. 
We had no compass, but D’ri knew the 
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forest as a crow knows the air. He knew 
the language of the trees and the brooks. 
The feel of the bark and what he called 
“the lean of the timber” told him which 
way was south. River and stream had a way 
of telling him whence they had come and 
where they were going, but he had no under- 
standing of a map. I remember, after we 
had come to the Harbor at dusk and told 
our story, the general asked him to indicate 
our landing-place and our journey home on 
a big map at headquarters. D’ri studied the 
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map a brief while. There was a look of em- 
barrassment on his sober face. 

“Seems so we come ashore’bout here,” said 
he, dropping the middle finger of his right 
hand in the vicinity of Quebec. “Then we 
traveled aw-a-a-ay hellwards over ’n this ere 
direction.” With that illuminating remark 
he had slid his finger over some two hundred 
leagues of country from Quebec to Michigan. 

They met us with honest joy and no 
little surprise that evening as we came into 
camp. Ten of our comrades had returned, 
but as for ourselves, they thought us in for 
a long stay. We said little of what we had 
gone through, outside the small office at 
headquarters, but somehow it began to 
travel, passing quickly from mouth to mouth, 
until it got to the newspapers and began to 
stir the tongue of each raw recruit. Gen- 
eral Brown was there that evening, and had 
for me, as always, the warm heart of a father. 
He heard our report with a kindly sympathy. 

Next morning I rode away to see the 
Comte de Chaumont at Leraysville. I had 
my life, and a great reason to be thankful, 
but there were lives dearer than my own to 
me, and they were yet in peril. Those dear 
faces haunted me and filled my sleep with 
trouble. I rode fast, reaching the chateau 
at luncheon-time. The count was reading in 
a rustic chair at the big gate. He came 
running to me, his face red with excitement. 

“M’sieur le Capitaine!” he cried, my hand 
in both of his, “I thought you were dead.” 

“And so I have been—dead as a cat 
drowned in a well, that turns up again as 
lively as ever. Any news of the baroness 
and the young ladies?” 

“A letter,” said he. “Come, get off your 
horse. I shall read to you the letter.” 

“Tell me—how were they taken?” 

I was leading my horse, and we were walk- 
ing through the deep grove. 

“Eh bien, I am not able to tell,” said he, 
shaking his head soberly. “You remember 
that morning— well, I have twenty men there 
for two days. They are armed, they sur- 
round the Hermitage, they keep a good 
watch. The wasp he is very troublesome, 
but they see no soldier. They stay, they 
burn the smudge. By and by I think there 
is nothing to fear, and I bring them home, 
but I leave three men. The baroness and 
the two girls and their servants they stay 
awhile to pack the trunk. They are coming to 
the chateau. It isin the evening; the coach 
is at the door; the servants have started. 
Suddenly—the British! I do not know how 
many. They come out of the woods like a 
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lightning, and bang! bang! bang ! they have 
killed my men. They take the baroness and 
the Misses de Lambert, and they drive away 
with them. The servants they hear the shots, 
they return, they come, and they tell us. 
We follow. We find the coach; it is in the 
road, by the north trail. Dieu! they are all 
gone! We travel to the river, but—” here 
he lifted his shoulders and shook his head 
dolefully —“ we could do nothing.” 

“The general may let me go after them 
with a force of cavalry,” I said. “I want you 
to come with me and talk to him.” 

“No, no, my capitaine!” said he; “it would 
not be wise. We must wait. We do not know 
where they are. I have friends in Canada; 
they are doing their best, and when we hear 
from them—eh bien, we shall know what 
is necessary.” 

I told him how I had met them that night 
in Canada, and what came of it. 

“They are a cruel people, the English,” 
said he. “I am afraid to find them will be a 
matter of great difficulty.” 

“But the letter—” 

“Ah, the letter,” he interrupted, feeling 
in his pocket. “The letter is not much. It 
is from Tiptoes—from Louison. It was 
mailed this side of the river at Morristown. 
You shall see; they do not know where they 
are.” 

He handed me the letter. I read it with 
an eagerness I could not conceal. It went as 
follows: 


My DEAR Count: If this letter reaches you, it 
will, I hope, relieve your anxiety. We are alive 
and well, but where? I am sure I have no better 
idea than if I were a baby just born. We came 
here with our eyes covered after a long ride from 
the river, which we crossed in the night. I think 
it must have taken us three days to come here. 
We are shut up ina big house with high walls and 
trees and gardens around it—a beautiful place. 
We have fine beds and everything to eat, only we 
miss the bouillabaisse, and the jokes of M. Pid- 
geon, and the fine old claret. A fat Englishwo- 
man who waddles around like a big goose and who 
calls me Mumm (as if I were a wine-maker!) waits 
upon us. We do not know the name of our host. 
He is a tall young man who says little and has 
hair on his neck and on the back of his hands. 
Dieu! he is a lord who talks as if he were too 
lazy to breathe. It is “Your Lordship this” and 
“Your Lordship that.” But I must speak well of 
him, because he is going to read this letter: it is 
on that condition I am permitted to write. There- 
fore I say he is a great and good man, a beautiful 
man. The baroness and Louise send love to all. 
Madame says do not worry; we shall come out all 
right: but I say worry! and, good man, do not 
cease to worry until we are safe home. Tell the 
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curé he has something to do now. I have worn 
out my rosary, and am losing faith. Tell him to 
try his. 
Your affectionate 
LOUISON. 


“She is an odd girl,” said the count, as 
I gave back the letter, “so full of fun, so 
happy, so bright, so quick—always on her 
tiptoes. Come, you are tired; you have rid- 
den far in the dust. I shall make you glad 
to be here.” 

A groom took my horse, and the count led 
me down a wooded slope to the lakeside. 
Octagonal water-houses, painted white, lay 
floating at anchor near us. He rowed me to 
one of them fora bath. Inside wasa rug and 
a table and soap and linen. A broad panel on 
a side of the floor came up as I pulled a cord, 
showing water clear and luminous to the 
sandy lake-bottom. The glow of the noon- 
day filled the lake to its shores, and in a 
moment I clove the sunlit depths—a rare 
delight after my long, hot ride. 

At luncheon we talked of the war, and he 
made much complaint of the Northern army, 
as did everybody those days. 

“ My boy,” said he, “ you should join Perry 
on the second lake. It is your only chance 
to fight, to win glory.” 

He told me then of the impending battle 
and of Perry’s great need of men. I had read 
of the sea-fighting and longed for a part in 
it. To climb on hostile decks and fight hand 
to hand was a thing to my fancy. Ah, well! 
I was young then. At the count’s table that 
day I determined to go, if I could get leave. 

Thérése anda young Parisienne, her friend, 
were at luncheon with us. They bade us 
adieu and went away for a gallop as we 
took cigars. We had no sooner left the 
dining-room than I called for my horse. 
Due at the Harbor that evening, I could give 
myself no longer to the fine hospitality 
of the count. In a few moments I was 
bounding over the road, now cool in deep 
forest shadows. A little way on I overtook 
Thérése and the Parisienne. The former 
called to me as I passed. I drew rein, com- 
ing back and stopping beside her. The other 
went on at a walk. 

“M’sieur le Capitaine, have you any news 
of them—of Louise and Louison?” she in- 
quired. “You and my father were so busy 
talking I could not ask you before.” 

“T know this only: they are in captivity 
somewhere, I cannot tell where.” 

“You look worried, M’sieur le Capitaine; 
you have not the happy face, the merry look, 
any longer. In June you were a boy, in 
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August—voila! it is a man! Perhaps you 
are preparing for the ministry.” 

She assumed a solemn look, glancing up 
at me as if in mockery of my sober face. 
She was a slim, fine brunette, who, as I knew, 
had long been a confidante of Louison. 

“ Alas! ma’m’selle, I am worried. I have 
no longer any peace.” 

“Do you miss them?” she inquired, a 
knowing look in her handsome eyes. “ Do not 
think me impertinent.” 

“More than I miss my mother,” I said. 

“T have a letter,” said she, smiling. “I do 
not know—I thought I should show it to you, 
but—but not to-day.” 

“Ts it from them?” 

“It is from Louison—from Tiptoes.” 

“ And—and it speaks of me?” 

“Ah, m’sieur,” said she, arching her 
brows, “it has indeed much to say of you.” 

“And—and may I not see it?” I asked 
eagerly. “Ma’m’selle, I tell you I—I must 
see it.” 

“Why?” She stirred the mane of her 
horse with a red riding-whip. 

“Why not?” I inquired, my heart beating 
fast. 

“If I knew—if I were justified —you know 
I am her friend. I know all her secrets.” 

“Will you not be my friend also?” I inter- 
rupted. 

“ A friend of Louison, he is mine,” said she. 

“ Ah, ma’m’selle, then I confess to you— 

is because I love hér.” 

“T knew it; Iam no fool,” was her answer. 
“But I had to hear it from you. It is a re- 
markable thing to do, but they are in such 
peril. I think you ought to know.” 

She took the letter from her bosom, pass- 
ing it to my hand. A faint odor of violets 
came with it. It read: 


, 


My peAR THERESE: I wish I could see you, if 
only for an hour. I have so much to say. I have 
written your father of our prison home. I am 
going to write you of my troubles. You know 
what we were talking about the last time I saw 
vou—myself and that handsome fellow. Mon 
Dieu! I shall not name him. It is not necessary. 
Well, you were right, my dear. I was a fool; 
I laughed at your warning; I did not know the 
meaning of that delicious pain. But oh, my dear 
friend, it has become a terrible thing since I know 
I may never see him again. My heart is breaking 
with it. Mére de Dieu! I can no longer laugh or 
jest or pretend to be happy. What shall I say? 
That I had rather die than live without him? No; 
that is not enough. I had rather be an old maid 
and live only with the thought of him than marry 
another, if he were a king. I remember those 
words of yours, “I know he loves you.” Oh, my 
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dear Thérése, what a comfort they are to me now! 
I repeat them often. If Jcould only say, “ I know”! 
Alas! I can but say, “I do not know,” nay, even, 
“T do not believe.” If I had not been a fool I 
should have made him tell me, for I had him over 
his ears in love with me one day, or I am no judge 
of aman. But, you know, they are so fickle! And 
then the Yankee girls are pretty and so clever. 
Well, they shall not have him if I can help it. 
When I return there shall be war, if necessary, 
between France and America. And, Thérése, you 
know I have weapons, and you have done me the 
honor to say I know how to use them. I have 
told Louise, and—what do you think?—the poor 
thing cried an hour—for pity of me! As ever, she 
makes my trouble her own. I have been selfish 
always, but I know the cure. It is love—toujours 
l'amour. Now I think only of him, and he recalls 
you and your sweet words. God make you a true 
prophet! With love to you and the marquis, I 
kiss each line, praying for happiness for you and 
for him. Believe me as ever . 
Your affectionate 
LOUISON. 


I feel better now I have told you. I 
Poor thing! 
Eh 


P.& 
wonder what his Lordship will say. 
he will read this; he will think me a fool. 


bien, I have no better thought of him. He can 

put me under lock and key, but he shall not im- 

prison my secrets; and, if they bore him, he 
L. 


should not read my letters. 


I read it thrice, and held it for a moment 
to my lips. Every word stung me with the 
sweet pain that afflicted its author. I could 
feel my cheeks burning. 

“Ma’m’selle, pardon me; it is not I she 
refers to. She does not say who.” 

“Surely,” said Thérése, flirting her whip 
and lifting her shoulders, “M’sieur le 
Capitaine is never a stupid man. You—you 
should say something very nice now.” 

“Tf it is I—thank God! Her misery is my 
delight, her liberation my one purpose.” 

“And my congratulations,” said she, giv- 
ing me her hand. “She has wit and beauty, 
a true heart, a great fortune, and— good luck 
in having your love.” 

I raised my hat, blushing to the roots of 
my hair. 

“It is a pretty compliment,” I said. “ And 
—and I have no gift of speech to thank you. 
I am not a match for you except in my love 
of kindness and—and of Louison. You have 
made me happier than I have been before.” 

“If I have made you alert, ingenious, de- 
termined, I am content,” was her answer. 
“T know you have courage.” 

“ And will to use it.” 

“Good luck and adieu!” said she, with a 
fine flourish of her whip: those people had 
always a pretty politeness of manner. 

VoL. LXII.—53. 
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“ Adieu,” I said, lifting my hat as I rode 
off, with a prick of the spur, for the road 
was long, and I had lost quite half an hour. 

My elation gave way to sober thought 
presently. I began to think of Louise—that 
quiet, frank, noble, beautiful, great-hearted 
girl, who might be suffering what trouble I 
knew not, and all silently, there in her prison 
home. A sadness grew in me, and then sud- 
denly I saw the shadow of great trouble. 
I loved them both; I knew not which I loved 
the better. Yet this interview had almost 
committed me to Louison. 


XVII. 


ORDERS came shortly from the War Depart- 
ment providing a detail to go and help man 
the guns of Perry at Put-in Bay. I had the 
honor of leading them on the journey and 
turning them over to the young captain. 
I could not bear to be lying idle at the gar- 
rison. A thought of those in captivity was 
with me night and day, but I could do no- 
thing for them. I had had a friendly talk 
with General Brown. He invited and re- 
ceived my confidence touching the tender 
solicitude I was unable to cover. I laid be- 
fore him the plan of an expedition. He 
smiled, puffing a cigar thoughtfully. 

“Reckless folly, Bell,” said he, after a 
moment. “You are youngand lucky. If you 
were flung in the broad water there with a 
millstone tied to your neck, I should not be 
surprised to see you turn up again. My 
young friend, to start off with no destination 
but Canada is too much even for you. We 
have no men to waste. Wait; a rusting 
saber is better than a hole in the heart. 
There will be good work for you in a few 
days, I hope.” 

And there was—the job of which I have 
spoken that came to me through his kind 
offices. We set sail in a schooner one bright 
morning,—D’ri and I and thirty others,— 
bound for Two-Mile Creek. Horses were 
waiting for us there. We mounted them, 
and made the long journey overland—a ride 
through wood and swale on a road worn by 
the wagons of the emigrant who, even then, 
was pushing westward to the fertile valleys 
of Ohio. It was hard traveling, but that was 
the heyday of my youth, and the bird music, 
and the many voices of a waning summer in 
field and forest, were somehow in harmony 
with the great song of my heart. In the 
middle of the afternoon of September 6, we 
came to the bay, and pulled up at headquar- 
ters, a two-story frame building on a high 
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shore. There were wooded islands in the 
offing, and between them we could see the 
fleet—nine vessels, big and little. 

I turned over the men, who were taken to 
the ships immediately and put under drill. 
Surgeon Usher of the Lawrence and a young 
midshipman rowed me to Gibraltar Island, 
well out in the harbor, where the surgeon 
presented me to Perry—a tall, shapely man, 
with dark hair and eyes, and ears hidden by 
heavy tufts of beard. He stood on a rocky 
point high above the water, a glass to his eye, 
looking seaward. His youth surprised me: 
he was then twenty-eight. I had read much 
of him and was looking for an older man. 
He received me kindly: he had a fine dignity 
and gentle manners. Somewhere he had read 
of that scrape of mine—the last one there 
among the avengers. He gave my hand a 
squeeze and my sword a compliment I have 
not yet forgotten, assuring me of his plea- 
sure that I was to be with him awhile. The 
greeting over, we rowed away to the Law- 


rence. She was chopping lazily at anchor in’ 


a light breeze, her sails loose. Her crew 
cheered their commander as we came under 
the frowning guns. 

“They ’re tired of waiting,” said he; 
“they ’re looking for business when I come 
aboard.” 

He showed me over the clean decks: it 
was all as clean as a Puritan parlor. 

“Captain,” said he, “tie yourself to that 
big bow gun. It’s the modern sling of David, 
only its pebble is big as a rock. Learn how 
to handle it, and you may take a fling at the 
British some day.” 

He put D’ri in my squad, as I requested, 
leaving me with the gunners. I went to 
work at once, and knew shortly how to han- 
dle the big machine. D’ri and I convinced 
the captain with no difficulty that we were 
fit for a fight so soon as it might come. 

It came sooner than we expected. The 
cry of “Sail ho!” woke me early one morn- 
ing. It was the 10th of September. The 
enemy was coming. Sails were sticking out 
of the misty dawn a few miles away. In 
a moment our decks were black and noisy 
with the hundred and two that manned the 
vessel. It was every hand to rope and wind- 
lass then. Sails went up with a snap all 
around us, and the creak of blocks sounded 
far and near. In twelve minutes we were 
under way, leading the van to battle. The 
sun came up, lighting the great towers of 
canvas. Every vessel was now feeling for 
the wind, some with oars and sweeps to aid 
them. A light breeze came out of the south- 
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west. Perry stood near me, his hat in his 
hand. He was looking back at the Niagara. 

“Run to the leeward of the islands,” said 
he to the sailing-master. 

“Then you ’ll have to fight to the leeward,” 
said the latter. 

“Don’t care, so long as we fight,” said 
Perry. “Windward or leeward, we want to 
fight.” 

Then came the signal to change our 
course. The wind shifting to the southeast, 
we were all able to clear the islands and keep 
the weather-gage. A cloud came over the 
sun; far away the mist thickened. The enemy 
wallowed to the topsails, and went out of 
sight. We had lost the wind. Our sails went 
limp; flag and pennant hung lifeless. A light 
rain drizzled down, breaking the smooth 
plane of water into crowding rings and bub- 
bles. Perry stood out in the drizzle as we 
lay waiting. All eyes were turning to the 
sky and to Perry. He had a look of worry 
and disgust. He was out for a quarrel, 
though the surgeon said he was in more 
need of physic, having the fever of malaria 
as well as that of war. He stood there, tall 
and handsome, in a loose jacket of blue 
nankeen, with no sign of weakness in him, 
his eyes flashing as he looked up at the sky. 

D’ri and I stood in the squad at the bow 
gun. D’ri was wearing an old straw hat; his 
flannel shirt was open at the collar. 

“Ship stan’s luk an ol’ cow chawin’ ’er 
cud,” said he, looking off at the weather. 
“They ’s a win’ comin’ over there. It’ll give 
‘er a slap ’n th’ side purty soon, mebbe. 
Then she ‘ll switch ’er tail ’n’ go on ’bout ’er 
business.” 

In a moment we heard a roaring cheer 
back amidships. Perry had come up the 
companionway with his blue battle-flag. 
He held it before him at arm’s-length. | 
could see a part of its legend, in white let- 
ters: “Don’t give up the ship.” 

“My brave lads,” he shouted, “shall we 
hoist it?” 

Our “ Aye, aye, sir!” could have been heard 
a mile away, and the flag rose, above tossing 
hats and howling voices, to the mainroyal 
masthead. 

The wind came; we could hear the sails 
snap and stiffen as it overhauled the fleet 
behind us. In a jiffy it bunted our own hull 
and canvas, and again we began to plow the 
water. It grew into a smart breeze, and 
scattered the fleet of clouds that hovered 
us. The rain passed; sunlight sparkled on 
the rippling plane of water. We could now 
see the enemy; he had hove to, and was 
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waiting for us in a line. A crowd was gath- 
ering on the high shores we had left to see 
the battle. We were well in advance, crowd- 
ing our canvas in a good breeze. I could 
hear only the roaring furrows of water on 
each side of the prow. Every man of us 
held his tongue, mentally trimming ship, as 
they say, for whatever might come. Three 
men scuffed by, sanding the decks. D’ri was 
leaning placidly over the big gun. He looked 
off at the white line, squinted knowingly, and 
spat over the bulwarks. Then he straight- 
ened up, tilting his hat to his right ear. 

“They ’re p’intin’ their guns,” said a 
swabber. 

“Fust they know they ’ll git spit on,” said 
D’ri, calmly. 

Well, for two hours it was all creeping 
and talking under the breath, and here and 
there an oath as some nervous chap tight- 
ened the ropes of his resolution. Then sud- 
denly, as we swung about, a murmur went 
up and down the deck. We could see with 
our naked eyes the men who were to give 
us battle. Perry shouted sternly to some 


gunners who thought it high time to fire. 
Then word came: there would be no firing 
until we got close. Little gusts of music 


came chasing over the water faint-footed to 
our decks—a band playing “ Rule Britannia.” 
I was looking at a brig in the line of the 
enemy when a bolt of fire leaped out of 
her and thick belches of smoke rushed to 
her topsails. Then something hit the sea 
near by a great hissing slap, and we turned 
quickly to see chunks of the shattered lake 
surface fly up in nets of spray and fall roar- 
ing on our deck. We were all drenched 
there at the bow gun. I remember some of 
those water-drops had the sting of hard- 
flung pebbles, but we only bent our heads, 
waiting eagerly for the word to fire. 

“We was th’ ones ’at got spit on,” said a 
gunner, looking at D’ri. 

“Wish they ’d let us holler back,” said the 
latter, placidly. “Sick o’ holdin’ in.” 

We kept fanning down upon the enemy, 
now little more than a mile away, signaling 
the fleet to follow. 

“My God! see there!” a gunner shouted. 

The British line had turned into a reeling, 
whirling ridge of smoke lifting over spurts 
of flame at the bottom. We knew what was 
coming. Untried in the perils of shot and 
shell, some of my gunners stooped to cover 
under the bulwarks. 

“Pull ’em out o’ there,” I called, turning 
to D’ri, who stood beside me. 

; The storm of iron hit us. A heavy ball 


crashed into the after bulwarks, tearing 
them away and slamming over gun and car- 
riage, that slid a space, grinding the gunners 
under it. One end of a bowline whipped over 
us; a jib dropped; a brace fell crawling over 
my shoulders like a big snake; the foremast 
went into splinters a few feet above the 
deck, its top falling over, its canvas sagging 
in great folds. It was all the work of a sec- 
ond. That hasty flight of iron, coming out 
of the air, thick as a flock of pigeons, had 
gone through hull and rigging in a wink of 
the eye. Anda fine muss it had made. Men 
lay scattered along the deck, bleeding, yell- 
ing, struggling. There were two lying near 
us with blood spurting out of their necks. 
One rose upon a knee, choking horribly, 
shaken with the last throes of his flooded 
heart, and reeled over. The Scorpion of our 
fleet had got her guns in action; the little 
Ariel was also firing. D’ri leaned over, shout- 
ing in my ear. 

“Don’t like th’ way they ’re whalin’ uv 
us,” he said, his cheeks red with anger. 

“Nor I,” was my answer. 

“Don’t like t’ stan’ here an’ dew nuthin’ 
but git licked,” he went on. “’T ain’ no 
way nat’ral.” 

Perry came hurrying forward. 

“Fire!” he commanded, with a quick ges- 
ture, and we began to warm up our big 
twenty-pounder there in the bow. But the 
deadly scuds of iron kept flying over and upon 
our deck, bursting into awful showers of bolt 
and chain and spike and hammerheads. We 
saw shortly that our brig was badly out of 
gear. She began to drift to leeward, and 
being unable to aim at the enemy, we could 
make no use of the bow gun. Every brace and 
bowline cut away, her canvas torn to rags, 
her hull shot through, and half her men dead 
or wounded, she was, indeed, a sorry sight. 
The Niagara went by on the safe side of us, 
heedless of our plight. Perry stood near, 
cursing as he looked off at her. Two of my 
gunners had been hurt by bursting canister. 
D’ri and I picked them up, and made for the 
cockpit. D’ri’s man kept howling and kick- 
ing. As we hurried over the bloody deck, 
there came a mighty crash beside us and a 
burst of old iron that tumbled me to my 
knees. 

A cloud of smoke covered us. I felt the 
man I bore struggle and then go limp in my 
arms; I felt my knees getting warm and wet. 
The smoke rose; the tall, herculean back of 
D’ri was just ahead of me. His sleeve had 
been ripped away from shoulder to elbow, 
and a spray of blood from his upper arm was 
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flying back upon me. His hat-crown had been 
torn off, and there was a big rent in his trou- 
sers, but he kept going. I saw my man had 
been killed in my arms by a piece of chain, 
buried to its last link in his breast. I was so 
confused by the shock of it all that I had 
not the sense to lay him down, but followed 
D’ri to the cockpit. He stumbled on the 
stairs, falling heavily with his burden. Then 
I dropped my poor gunner and helped them 
carry D’ri to a table, where they bade me lie 
down beside him. 

“It is no time for jesting,” said I, with 
some dignity. 

“My dear fellow,” the surgeon answered, 
“your wound is no jest. You are not fit for 
duty.” 

I looked down at the big hole in my trou- 
sers and the cut in my thigh, of which I had 
known nothing until then. I had no sooner 
seen it and the blood than I saw that I also 
was in some need of repair, and lay down 
with a quick sense of faintness. My wound 
was no pretty thing to see, but was of little 
consequence, a missile having torn the sur- 
face only. I was able to help Surgeon Usher 
as he caught the severed veins and bathed the 
bloody strands of muscle in D’ri’s arm, while 
another dressed my thigh. That room was 
full of the wounded, some lying on the floor, 
some standing, some stretched upon cots and 
tables. Every moment they were crowding 
down the companionway with others. The 
cannonading was now so close and heavy 
that it gave me an ache in the ears, but 
above its quaking thunder I could hear the 
shrill cries of men sinking to hasty death in 
the grip of pain. The brig was in sore dis- 
tress, her timbers creaking, snapping, quiv- 
ering, like one being beaten to death, his 
bones cracking, his muscles pulping under 
heavy blows. We were above water-line 
there in the cockpit; we could feel her flinch 
and stagger. On her side there came sud- 
denly a crushing blow, as if some great 
hammer, swung far in the sky, had come 
down upon her. I could hear the split and 
break of heavy timbers; I could see splinters 
flying over me in a rush of smoke and the 
legs of a man go bumping on the beams 
above. Then came another crash of timbers 
on the port side. I leaped off the table and 
ran, limping, to the deck, I do not know why; 
I was driven by some quick and irresistible 
impulse. I was near out of my head, any- 
way, with the rage of battle in me and no 
chance to fight. Well, suddenly, I found 
myself stumbling, with drawn saber, over 
heaps of the hurt and dead there on our 
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reeking deck. It wasa horrible place: évery- 
thing tipped over, man and gun and mast 
and bulwark. The air was full of smoke, 
but near me I could see a topsail of the 
enemy. Balls were now plunging in the water 
alongside, the spray drenching our deck. 
Some poor man lying low among the dead 
caught me by the boot-leg with an appealing 
gesture. I took hold of his collar, dragging 
him to the cockpit. The surgeon had just 
finished with D’ri. His arm was now in sling 
and bandages. He was lying on his back, the 
good arm over his face. There was a lull in 
the cannonading. I went quickly to his side. 

“How are you feeling?” I asked, giving 
his hand a good grip. 

“Nuthin’ t’ brag uv,” he answered. “ Never 
see nobody git hell rose with ’em s’ quick es 
we did—never.” 

Just then we heard the voice of Perry. 
He stood on the stairs calling into the cock- 
pit. 

“Can any wounded man below there pull 
a rope?” he shouted. 

D’ri was on his feet in a jiffy, and we were 
both clambering to the deck as another scud 
of junk went over us. Perry was trying, 
with block and tackle, to mount a carronade. 
A handful of men were helping him. D’ri 
rushed to the ropes, I following, and we both 
pulled with a will. A sailor who had been 
hit in the legs hobbled up, asking for room 
on the rope. I told him he could be of no 
use, but he spat an oath, and pointing at my 
leg, which was now bleeding, swore he was 
sounder than I, and put up his fists to prove 
it. I have seen no better show of pluck in 
all my fighting, nor any that ever gave me a 
greater pride of my own people and my coun- 
try. War is a great evil, I begin to think, 
but there is nothing finer than the sight of 
a man who, forgetting himself, rushes into 
the shadow of death for the sake of some- 
thing that is better. At every heave on the 
rope our blood came out of us, until a ball 
shattered a pulley and the gun fell. Perry 
had then a fierce look, but his words were 
cool, his manner dauntless. He peered 
through lifting clouds of smoke at our line. 
He stood near me, and his head was bare. 
He crossed the littered deck, his battle-flag 
and broad pennant that an orderly had 
brought him trailing from his shoulder. 
He halted by a boat swung at the davits on 
the port side—the only one that had not 
gone to splinters. There he called a crew 
about him, and all got quickly aboard the 
boat,—seven besides the young brother of 
Captain Perry,—and lowered it. Word flew 
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that he was leaving to take command of 
the sister brig, the Niagara, which lay off 
a quarter of a mile or so from where we 
stood. We all wished to go, but he would 
have only sound men; there were not a dozen 
on the ship who had all their blood in them. 
As they pulled away, Perry standing in the 
stern, D’ri lifted a bloody, tattered flag, and 
leaning from the bulwarks, shook it over 
them, cheering loudly. 

“Give ’em hell!” he shouted. “We’ll tek 
care 0’ the ol’ brig.” 

We were all crying, we poor devils that 
were left behind. One, a mere boy, stood 
near me swinging his hat above his head, 
cheering. Hat and hand fell to the deck as 
I turned to him. He was reeling, when D’ri 
caught him quickly with his good arm and 
bore him to the cockpit. 

The little boat was barely a length off 
when heavy shot fell splashing in her wake. 
Soon they were dropping all around her. 
One crossed her bow, ripping a long furrow 
in the sea. A chip flew off her stern; a lift 
of splinters from an oar scattered behind 
her. Plunging missiles marked her course 
with a plait of foam, but she rode on bravely. 
We saw her groping under the smoke-clouds; 
we saw her nearing the other brig, and were 
all on tiptoe. The air cleared a little, and 
we could see them ship oars and go up the 
side. Then we set our blood dripping with 
cheers again, we who were wounded there on 
the deck of the Lawrence. Lieutenant Yar- 
nell ordered her one flag down. As it sank 
fluttering, we groaned. Our dismay went 
quickly from man to man. Presently we 
could hear the cries of the wounded there be- 
low. A man came staggering out of the cock- 
pit, and fell to his hands and knees, creeping 
toward us and protesting fiercely, the blood 
dripping from his mouth between curses. 

“Another shot would sink her,” Yarnell 
shouted. 

“Let ’er sink, d—n ’er,” said Drvri. 
“Wish t’ heaven I c’u’d put my foot through 
‘er bottom. When the flag goes down I 
wan’ t’ go tew.” The British turned their 
guns; we were no longer in the smoky 
paths of thundering canister. The Niagara 
was now under fire. We could see the dogs 
of war rushing at her in leashes of flame 
and smoke. Our little gunboats, urged by 
oar and sweep, were hastening to the bat- 
tle-front. We could see their men, waist- 
high above bulwarks, firing as they came. 
The Detroit and the Queen Charlotte, two 
heavy brigs of the British line, had run 
afoul of each other. The Niagara, signaling 


for close action, bore down upon them. 
Crossing the bow of one ship and the stern 
of the other, she raked them with broad- 
sides. We saw braces fly and masts fall in 
the volley. The Niagara sheered off, pouring 
shoals of metal on a British schooner, strip- 
ping her bare. Our little boats had come up, 
and were boring into the brigs. In a brief 
time—it was then near three o’clock—a 
white flag, at the end of a boarding-pike, 
fluttered over a British deck. D’ri, who had 
been sitting awhile, was now up and cheer- 
ing as he waved his crownless hat. He had 
lent his flag, and, in the flurry, some one 
dropped it overboard. D’ri saw it fall, and 
before we could stop him he had leaped into 
the sea. I hastened to his help, tossing a 
rope’s-end as he came up, swimming with 
one arm, the flag in his teeth. I towed him to 
the landing-staii and helped him over. Lean- 
ing on my shoulder, he shook out the tattered 
flag, its white laced with his own blood. 

“ Ready t’ jump in hell fer thet ol’ rag any 
day,” said he, as we all cheered him. 

Each grabbed a tatter of the good flag, 
pressing hard upon D’ri, and put it to his 
lips and kissed it proudly. Then we marched 
up and down, D’ri waving it above us—a 
bloody squad as ever walked, shouting loudly. 
D’ri had begun to weaken with loss of blood, 
so I coaxed him to go below with me. 

The battle was over; a Yankee band was 
playing near by. 

“Perry is coming! Perry is coming!” we 
heard them shouting above. 

A feeble cry that had in it pride and joy 
and inextinguishable devotion passed many 
a fevered lip in the cockpit. 

There were those near who had won a 
better peace, and they lay as a man that 
listens to what were now the merest vanity. 

Perry came, when the sun was low, with 
a number of British officers, and received 
their surrender on his own bloody deck. I 
remember, as they stood by the ruined bul- 
warks and looked down upon tokens of wreck 
and slaughter, a dog began howling dismally 
in the cockpit. 


XVIII. 


It was a lucky and a stubborn sea-fight. 
More blood to the number I never saw than 
fell on the Lawrence, eighty-three of our 
hundred and two men having been killed or 
laid up for repair. One has to search a bit 
for record of a more wicked fire. But we 
deserve not all the glory some histories have 
bestowed, for we had a larger fleet and bet- 
ter, if fewer, guns. It was, however, a thing 
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to be proud of, that victory of the young 
captain. Our men, of whom many were raw 
recruits, —farmers and woodsmen, —stood to 
their work with splendid valor, and, for us 
in the North, it came near being decisive. 
D’ri and I were so put out of business that 
no part of the glory was ours, albeit we were 
praised in orders for valor under fire. But 
for both I say we had never less pride of 
ourselves in any affair we had had to do with. 
Well, as I have said before, we were ever 
at our best with a saber, and big guns were 
out of our line. 

We went into hospital awhile, D’ri having 
caught cold and gone out of his head with 
fever. We had need of a spell on our backs, 
for what with all our steeplechasing over 
yawning graves—that is the way I always 
think of it—we were somewhat out of 
breath. No news had reached me of the 
count or the young ladies, and I took some 
worry to bed with me, but was up in a week 
and ready for more trouble. I had to sit with 
D’ri awhile before he could mount a horse. 

September was nearing its last day when 
we got off a brig at the Harbor. We were 
no sooner at the dock than some one began 
to tell us of a new plan for the invasion of 
Canada. I knew Brown had had no part in 
it, for he said in my hearing once that it 
was too big a chunk to bite off. 

There were letters from the count and 
Thérése, his daughter. They had news for 
me, and would I not ride over as soon as I 
had returned? My mother—dearest and best 
of mothers—had written me, and her ten- 
derness cut me like a sword for the way I 
had neglected her. Well, it is ever so with 
a young man whose heart has found a new 
queen. I took the missive with wet eyes to 
our good farmer-general of the North. He 
read it, and spoke with feeling of his own 
mother gone to her long rest. 

“Bell,” said he, “you are worn out. After 
mess in the morning mount your horses, you 
and the corporal, and go and visitthem. Re- 
port here for duty on October 16.” 

Then, as ever after a kindness, he renewed 
his quid of tobacco, turning quickly to the 
littered desk at headquarters. 

We mounted our own horses a fine, frosty 
morning. The white earth glimmered in the 
first touch of sunlight. All the fairy lanterns 
of the frost king, hanging in the stubble and 
the dead grass, glowed a brief time, flickered 
faintly, and went out. Then the brown sward 
lay bare, save in the shadows of rock or hill 
or forest that were still white. A great 
glory had fallen over the far-reaching woods. 


Looking down a long valley, we could see 
towers of evergreen, terraces of red and 
brown, golden steeple-tops, gilded domes 
minareted with lavender and purple and 
draped with scarlet banners. It seemed as 
if the trees were shriving after all the green 
riot of summer, and making ready for sack- 
cloth and ashes. Some stood trembling, and 
as if drenched in their own blood. Now and 
then a head was bare and bent, and naked 
arms were lifted high, as if to implore mercy. 

“Fine air,” said I, breathing deep as we 
rode on slowly. 

“’T is sart’n,” said D’ri. “Mother used t’ 
say ’at the frost wus only the breath o’ 
angels, an’ when it melted it gin us a leetle 
o’ the air o’ heaven.” 

Of earth or heaven, it quickened us all 
with a new life. The horses fretted for their 
heads, and went off at a gallop, needing no 
cluck or spur. We pulled up at the chateau 
well before luncheon-hour. D’ri took the 
horses, and I was shown to the library, where 
the count came shortly, to give me hearty 
welcome. 

“And what of the captives?” I inquired, 
our greeting over. 

“Alas! it is terrible; they have not re- 
turned,” said he, “and I am in great trouble, 
for I have not written to France of their 
peril. Dieu! I hoped they would be soon re- 
leased. They are well, and now we have good 
news. Eh bien, we hope to see them soon. 
But of that Thérése shall tell you. And you 
have had a terrible time on Lake Erie?” 

He had read of the battle, but wanted my 
view of it. I told the story of the Lawrence 
and Perry; of what D’ri and I had hoped to 
do, and of what had been done to us. My 
account of D’ri—his droll comment, his 
valor, his misfortune—touched and tickled 
the count. He laughed, he clapped his hands, 
he shed tears of enthusiasm; then he rang a 
bell. 

“The M’sieur D’ri—bring him here,” said 
he to a servant. 

D’ri came soon with a worried look, his 
trousers caught on his boot-tops, an old felt 
hat in his hand. Somehow he and his hat 
were as king and coronal in their mutual 
fitness; if he lost one, he swapped for an- 
other of about the same shade and shape. 
His brows were lifted, his eyes wide with 
watchful timidity. The count had opened a 
leather case and taken out of it a shiny disk 
of silver. He stepped to D’ri, and fastened 
it upon his waistcoat. 

““Pour la valeur éprouvée—de lEm- 
pereur,’” said he, reading the inscription as 
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he clapped him on the shoulder. “It was 
given to a soldier for bravery at Austerlitz 
by the great Napoleon,” said he. “ And, God 
rest him! the soldier he died of his wounds. 
And to me he have left the medal in trust 
for some man, the most brave, intrepid, 
honorable. M’sieur D’ri, I have the pleasure 
to put it where it belong.” 

D’ri shifted his weight, looking down at 
the medal and blushing like a boy. 

“Much obleeged,” he said presently. 
“Dunno but mebbe I better put it ’n my 
wallet. ’Fraid I ’ll lose it off o’ there.” 

He threw at me a glance of inquiry. 

“No,” said I, “do not bury your honors in 
a wallet.” 

He bowed stiffly, and, as he looked down 
at the medal, went away, spurs clattering. 

Thérése came in presently, her face full 
of vivacity and color. 

“M’sieur le Capitaine,” said she, “we are 
going for a little ride, the marquis and I. 
Will you come with us? You shall have the 
best horse in the stable.” 

“ And you my best thanks for the honor,” 
I said. : 

Our horses came up presently, and we all 
made off at a quick gallop. The forest ave- 
nues were now aglow and filled with hazy 
sunlight as with a flood, through which yel- 
low leaves were slowly sinking. Our horses 
went to their fetlocks in a golden drift. The 
marquis rode on at a rapid pace, but soon 
Thérése pulled rein, I keeping abreast of her. 

In a moment our horses were walking 
quietly. 

“You have news for me, ma’m’selle,” I 
remarked. 

“Indeed, I have much news,” said she, as 
always, in French. “I was afraid you were 
not coming in time, m’sieur.” 

She took a dainty letter from her bosom, 
passing it to me. 

My old passion flashed up as I took the 
perfumed sheets. I felt my heart quicken, 
my face burn with it. I was to have good 
news at last of those I loved better than my 
life, those I had not forgotten a moment in 
all the peril of war. I saw the handwriting 
of Louison and then a vision of her—the 
large eyes, the supple, splendid figure, the 
queenly bearing. It read: 


My DEAR THERESE: At last they promise to 
return us to you on the 12th of October. You are 
to send two men for us—not more—to the head 
of Eagle Island, off Ste. Roche, in the St. Law- 
rence, with canoes, at ten o’clock in the evening 
of that day. They will find a lantern hanging 
on a tree at the place we are to meet them. We 


may be delayed a little, but they are to wait for 
us there. And, as you love me, see that one is 
my brave captain—I do not care about the other 
who comes. First of all I wish to see my em- 
peror, my love, the tall, handsome, and gallant 
youngster who has won me. What a finish for 
this odd romance if he only comes! And then I 
do wish to see you, the count, and the others. 
I read your note with such a pleasure! You are 
sure that he lovesme? And that he does not know 
that I love him? I do not wish him to know, to 
suspect, until he has asked me to be his queen— 
until he has a right to know. Once he has my 
secret, Love is robbed of his best treasure. Mon 
Dieu! I wish to tell him myself, sometime, if he 
ever has the courage to take command of me. I 
warn you, Thérése, if I think he knows—when I 
see him—I shall be cruel to him; I shall make him 
hate me. So you see I will not be cheated of my 
wooing, and I know you would not endanger my 
life’s happiness. I have written a little song—for 
him. Well, some day I shall sing it to him, and 
will he not be glad to know I could do it? Here 
are the first lines to give you the idea. 


My emperor! my emperor! 
Thy face is fair to see; 

Thy house is old, thy heart is gold, 
Oh, take command of me! 


O emperor! my emperor! 
Thy scepter is of God; 

Through all my days I ’ll sing thy praise, 
And tremble at thy nod. 


But, dear Thérése, you ought to hear the music; 
I have quite surprised myself. Indeed, love is a 
grand thing; it has made me nobler and stronger. 
They really say I am not selfish any more. But 
I am weary of waiting here, and so eager to get 
home. You are in love, and you have been through 
this counting of the hours. We are very comfor- 
table here, and they let us go and come as we like 
inside the high walls. I have told you there is a 
big, big grove and garden. 

We saw nothing of “his Lordship” for weeks 
until three days ago, when they brought him here 
wounded. That is the reason we could not send 
you a letter before now. You know he has to see 
them all and arrange for their delivery. Well, 
he sent for Louise that day he came. She went 
to him badly frightened, poor thing! as, indeed, 
we all were. He lay in bed helpless, and wept 
when: he saw her. She came back crying, and 
would not tell what he had said. I do think he 
loves her very dearly, and somehow we are all 
beginning to think better of him. Surely no one 
could be more courteous and gallant. Louise 
went to help nurse him yesterday, dear, sweet 
little mother! Then he told her the good news of 
our coming release, where your men would meet 
us, and all as I have written. He is up in his 
chair to-day, the maid tells me. I joked Louise 
about him this morning, and she began to cry at 
once, and said her heart was not hers to give. 
The sly thing! I wonder whom she loves; but she 
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would say no more, and has had a long face all 
day. She is so stubborn! I have sworn I will 
never tell her another of my secrets. You are to 
answer quickly, sending your note by courier to 
the Indian dockman at Elizabethport, addressed 
Robin Adair, Box 40, St. Hiliére, Canada. And 


the love of all to all. Adieu. : 
Your loving 


LOUISON. 
P. 8S. Can you tell me, is the captain of noble 
birth? I have never had any doubt of it, he is so 
splendid. 


It filled me with a great happiness and a 
bitter pang. I was never in such a conflict 
of emotion. 

“Well,” said Thérése, “do you see my 
trouble? Having shown you the first letter, 
I had also to show you the second. I fear I 
have done wrong. My soul—” 

“Be blessed for the good tidings,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“Thanks. I was going to say it accuses 
me. Louison is a proud girl; she must never 
know. She can never know unless—” 


“You tell her,” said I, quickly. “And of 
course you will.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“That every secret that must not be told 
is the same as published if—if—” 


“If what?” 

“If—if it tells a pretty story with some 
love in it,” I said, with a quick sense of cau- 
tion. “Ah, ma’m’selle, do I not know what 
has made your lips so red?” 

“What may it be?” 

“The attrition of many secrets— burning 
secrets,” I said, laughing. 

“Mordieu! what charming impudence!” 
said she, her large eyes glowing thought- 
fully with some look of surprise. “You do 
not know me, m’sieur. I have kept many 
secrets and know the trick.” 

“Ah, then I shall ask of you a great 
favor,” said I—“that you keep my secret 
also, that you do not tell her of my love.” 

She wheeled her horse with a merry peal 
of laughter, hiding her face, now red as her 
glove. 

“Tt is too late,” said she. “I have written 
her.” 

We rode on laughing. In spite of the seri- 
ous character of her words, I fell a-quaking 
from crown to stirrup. I was now engaged 
to Louison, or as good as that, and, being a 
man of honor, I must think no more of her 
sister. 
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“T wrote her of your confession,” said she, 
“for I knew it would make her so happy; but, 
you know, I did not tell of—of the circum- 
stances.” 

“Well, it will make it all the easier for 
me,” I said. “Ma’m’selle, I assure you—] 
am not sorry.” 

“And, my friend, you are lucky: she is 
so magnificent:” 

“Her face will be a study when I tell 
her.” 

“The splendor of it!” said she. 

“And the surprise,” I added, laughing. 

“ Ah, m’sieur, she will play her part well. 
She is clever. That moment when the true 
love comes and claims her it is the sweetest 
in a woman’s life.” 

A thought came flying through my brain 
with the sting of an arrow. 

“She must not be deceived. I have not 
any noble blood in me. I am only the son of 
a soldier-farmer, and have my fortune to 
make,” said I, quickly. 

“That is only a little folly,” she answered, 
laughing. “Whether you be rich or poor, 
prince or peasant, she cares ngt a snap of 
her finger. Ciel! is she not a republican, has 
she not money enough?” 

“Nevertheless, I beg you to say, in your 
letter, that I have nothing but my sword and 
my honor.” 

As we rode along I noted in my book the 
place and time we were to meet the captives. 
The marquis joined us at the Hermitage, 
where a stable-boy watered our horses. 
Three servants were still there, the others 
being now in the count’s service. 

If any place give me a day’s happiness it 
is dear to me, and the where I find love is 
forever sacred. I like to stand where I stood 
thinking of it, and there I see that those 
dear moments are as much a part of me as 
of history. So while Thérése and the mar- 
quis got off their horses for a little parley 
with the gardener, I cantered up the north 
trail to where I sat awhile that delightful 
summer day with Louise. The grotto had 
now a lattice roofing of bare branches. 
Leaves, as red as her blush, as golden as my 
memories, came rattling through it, falling 
with a faint rustle. The big woods were as 
a gloomy and deserted mansion, with the 
lonely ery of the wind above and a ghostly 
rustle within where had been love and song 
and laughter and all delight, 


(To be continued,) 





A NOTABLE MASTERPIECE BY MILLET. 
BY FREDERICK KEPPEL. 


is well known that although 
the pictures of Jean-Francois 
Millet were sadly neglected dur- 
ase ing the artist’s lifetime, yet very 
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Se 2 shortly after his death not only 
were his finished paintings, aquarelles, draw- 
ings, and etchings eagerly collected, classi- 
fied, and studied, but even the slightest scrap 
of a sketch from his hand was dignified into 
a “lot” and eagerly competed for at the 
auction sales of the Hétel Drouot in Paris; 
and it may be regarded as an extraordinary 
thing that his “ Wood-Sawyers ”—a finished 
painting which may rank among his very 
finest—should with propriety now be pre- 
sented in a monthly magazine as a sort of 
novelty. 

Why is not “The Wood-Sawyers” as well 
known as the universally known “ Angelus”? 
Both pictures are the product of about the 
same period, are of nearly similar size and 
importance; and on one memorable though 
little-known occasion, when these two mas- 
terpieces were placed side by side and offered 
for sale to an enlightened and wealthy col- 
lector, he selected “The Wood-Sawyers” 
and rejected “The Angelus.” It was not 
long after the time when Millet was very 
glad to sell the latter picture for two thou- 
sand frances (but long before M. Chauchard 
of Paris paid seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand franes for it) that it drifted into the 
possession of M. Deschamps, a Frenchman 
of great taste and knowledge of pictures, 
who was at that time doing business in Lon- 
don. One of his clients in England was the 
eminent Greek merchant Constantine Ioni- 
des, who long resided at Brighton, where he 
recently died after having made a collection 
of pictures of unsurpassed quality. M. 
Deschamps, knowing that Ionides had long 
desired to procure an example of Millet 
which would satisfy his exacting require- 
ments, sent word to the great merchant that 
he could offer him not only one but two 
such pictures. It is known that Ionides 
was himself a capital judge, yet he seldom 
would venture to buy a picture unless his 
own opinion of it could be indorsed by that 
of still another eminent foreigner resident 
in England. This was Alphonse Legros, 


painter, sculptor, etcher, and for twenty 
years Slade professor of art at University 
College, London. (It will be remembered 
that John Ruskin filled the corresponding 
Slade professorship at Oxford.) 

This was the man, then, whom Constan- 
tine Ionides took with him when he went to 
the house of Deschamps to purchase a pic- 
ture by Millet. The two paintings were 
placed side by side before the visitors. “The 
Wood-Sawyers” was slightly the larger 
canvas, measuring about thirty-six inches 
in width, and its price was five hundred 
pounds sterling, while the price of “The 
Angelus” was eight hundred pounds. Io- 
nides, desiring to have the better picture, 
was inclined to take the dearer one, but 
declared that he would be guided in his 
choice by Legros. Thus appealed to, Legros 
made answer: “If you want the really great 
picture of these two, take ‘The Wood-Saw- 
yers’”; and thus the choice was made. The 
picture has since been cloistered in the man- 
sion at Brighton, while its companion was 
destined to cross the Atlantic twice before 
finding its present resting-place in Paris. 

The seclusion which has been the fate of 
the picture under consideration seems, in a 
measure, also to have followed the single 
reproduction of it which has hitherto been 
made. This reproduction—or rather trans- 
lation of it into the language of black and 
white—is the wonderfully able etching done 
from Millet’s painting by the Scottish artist 
William Hole. This etching (from which 
our illustration is taken) was issued in a very 
limited edition, and has now become scarce. 
It is herereproduced by permission of Messrs. 
Dowdeswell & Dowdeswells of London and 
New York, the owners of the copyright. 

It is well within the province of the best 
reproductive etching or engraving to sug- 
gest the color-scheme of the painting repro- 
duced, and sometimes even to improve upon 
it; yet it is beyond the scope of a print in 
monochrome to record this or that detail of 
color which exists in the picture copied. 
Thus by looking at our illustration it is easy 
to see that the woodman whose back is 
turned toward us is the dominant figure in 
the composition, but. not so easy to realize 
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that, in Millet’s painting, this woodman’s 
trousers are the dominant color-note of the 
whole picture. They are of that strong blue 
velveteen which is so much worn by French 
working-men. This cheap cotton stuff is 
really beautiful in color, reflecting the light 
where the light falls on it, and shading al- 
most to black in the shadows. It was thus 
that Millet painted it, and it was with de- 
liberate intent that he put it there. This 
artistic purpose was quickly recognized by 
at least one visitor to the painting, one who 
had “the art of putting things,” if ever a 
man had—the late Robert Louis Stevenson. 
When he saw Millet’s painting his first re- 
mark was: “ See how that vivid blue explodes 
like a bombshell in the middle of the picture 
and illuminates it all!” 

What a picture it is! It is almost colossal 
or titanic inits energy. One might imagine 
that two of the Cyclops, whose work it was 
to forge thunderbolts for Zeus, had tempo- 
rarily left their smithy for the purpose of 
sawing to pieces an immense tree. What 
workmanlike force is in the action of the 
two men who wield the great saw! What 
grir * the hands, what planting of the feet, 
wha. setting of the shoulders as the men 
“buckle down” to their heavy task! No 
wonder that Millet, the poet of the poor, 
should have repudiated the “ prettified” rural 
pictures of the fashionable Watteau, declar- 
ing them to be artificial and false. Watteau’s 
point of view was that of court lords and 
ladies masquerading as honest peasants 
(people whose heartless trifling afterward 
brought on the French Revolution), while 
Millet was born a peasant and did a peasant’s 
work until the time when, through his pic- 
tures, he began eloquently to plead the 
cause of his own people. 

“To paint well and naturally,” Millet 
writes, “I think an artist should avoid the 
theater.” In another letter he says: “The 
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human side of art is what touches me most; 
the gay side never shows itself to me.” And 
of the weary and ill-paid toil of the poor he 
writes: “To me this is true humanity and 
great poetry.” 

It is possible that the definitive biography 
of so great a master in art as Millet has yet 
to be written. Sensier’s biography has the 
great advantage of being a “human docu- 
ment” written by a friend who had known 
the artist long and intimately; but it also 
has the disadvantage of presenting Millet’s 
life from Sensier’s point of view alone, and 
in consequence the book lacks historical 
perspective. Still, it is a book that no seri- 
ous student of Millet can afford to neglect, 
and for purposes of study the American trans- 
lation seems to be the more useful, because 
in it a good deal of irrelevant matter has been 
eliminated, while the essentials remain. 

After Sensier’s death, many people came 
forward with the declaration that the biog- 
rapher, instead of having been Millet’s good 
angel, had taken advantage of the artist’s 
necessities, and had exploited him unmerci- 
fully. Undoubtedly Sensier bought Millet’s 
works for years at a small fraction of the 
price which the same works would fetch 
to-day, and it is equally true that after the 
master’s death he sold them at a great prof- 
it; but it was that or nothing with the 
artist in those early years, and this was not 
Sensier’s fault. It may be of interest here 
to record on this question the opinion of 
two of Millet’s own children with whom the 
present writer conversed on several occa- 
sions during the summer of 1900. Charles 
Millet declares that his father was much 
indebted to his future biographer for sym- 
pathetic aid of various kinds; and his sister, 
Mme. Saignier, who was grown up long be- 
fore Millet died, frankly says: “My father 
taught his children to love and reverence 
Alfred Sensier next after le bon Dieu.” 











N° American likes to be a figurehead. The 


genius of our institutions is opposed to 
the idea of an official knowing less than his 
subordinate; so it has come that our railroad 
presidents preside over all departments in 
fact as well as in theory. They are not tech- 
nically expert in every department, but they 
have a working knowledge of each, and they 
know enough to get the most out of each 
technical man and to establish a balance of 
power which holds every expert within his 
proper limit of usefulness. 

A day passed with the head of any large 
industrial organization is always interesting 
and instructive. After being for a few hours 
with a railroad president, one has a better 
conception of the magnitude of the Chinese 
treatise on all things. The president, per- 
haps, has just returned from a trip to New 
York, where he has attended a conference 
of presidents of allied lines. He has been on 
the road all night, but, thanks to that busi- 
nesslike institution, the private car, often 
erroneously considered a luxury, he appears 
in his office fresher for work than the subur- 
banite who has just come in on the com- 
muter’s train. While the president is looking 
over his personal mail, word spreads about 
the big building that “the old man is back.” 
Gradually the private secretaries of the 
different chiefs drop into the outer office to 
learn from the president’s private secretary 
what business is most likely to come up first, 
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and what chance there is for action on some 
pet measure. The bell rings, and for a few 
minutes the private secretary is closeted 
with the president. Daily telegraphic re- 
ports have kept the president informed 
of events on the line, but in a surprisingly 
brief time he learns of smaller happenings, 
of messages left by prominent callers, and 
of the general behavior of his child the rail- 
road. 

Then the president sends for his chief 
assistant, the general manager, and learns 
officially some of the things the private sec- 
retary has told him as gossip, and many 
others of greater moment, but perhaps of 
less real interest. The half-hour with the 
general manager may mean decisions in- 
volving the expenditure of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. It may mean happiness or 
anxiety to hundreds of homes. For example, 
it may be decided to move the company’s 
shops from Dan to Beersheba. This means 
a move for employees, a breaking of home 
ties, and perhaps disappointment to engaged 
lovers. Again, it may be decided to extend 
the Utopia branch, which means a fortune 
to investors in land beyond Utopia, and ruin 
to some in the old terminus. The president 
may tell the general manager that the de- 
mand for a dividend on the preferred stock 
is becoming more clamorous, and that they 
must get along another year without the five 
thousand new box-cars that are badly needed, 
and the building of which would affect many 
idle men. The president very likely calls the 
attention of the general manager to the 
auditor’s estimate of last week’s earnings, 
and asks why expenses cannot be reduced 
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just a little more. The president reminds 
the general manager that the contract for 
hauling Chicago dressed beef is conditional 
upon a second morning delivery at the sea- 
board two hours earlier than that previously 
given by a rival line. He also observes that 
the reliability and regularity of the passen- 
ger-trains is helping the Western tourist 
business, that the delay to the hotel men’s 
special by a freight wreck last week will hurt 
the winter travel to California, and that the 
new dining-car must be made to pay expenses. 
He asks why the ton-mile cost of moving 
freight has not decreased in proportion to 
the recent outlay for big engines. He ven- 
tures the opinion that the superintendent of 
the Slowburg division must have been asleep 
while the city council of Ringville passed an 
ordinance requiring the company to erect 
ten more electric lights at street crossings. 
He expresses polite astonishment at the 
failure of the passenger department to book 
the headquarters train for the next Grand 
Army encampment. He makes no attempt 
at concealing his disgust over a competitor’s 
securing ten train-loads of agricultural ma- 
chinery for the Western prairies. He then 
takes up the question of a larger terminal 
charge for switching cars to connecting 
lines, and suggests to the general manager 
that the revenue would be increased by more 
favorable terms in the next contract with 
other roads 

The patient and loyal general manager, 
who has taken all this in the Pickwickian 
sense in which it was intended, now has his 
turn. From the bundle of papers under his 
arm he draws a condensed estimate of an 
elaborate plan for reducing the cost of trans- 
portation on a certain division by running 
around a bluff and locating freight-yards 
near a busy river instead of climbing into 
the town. The trained eye of the president 
catches the salient points, and he tells the 
general manager whether or not funds are 
likely to be available, whether or not it is 
‘ politic to antagonize municipal or other in- 
terests. The general manager diplomatically 
shows the president that the New Orleans 
cotton traffic is suffering because of the pres- 
ident’s order to consider all Minnesota flour 
as rush freight. He asks authority to in- 
crease the pay of a superintendent who has 
a better offer from another road. From the 
bundle of condensed reports he shows a 
saving of one hundred tons of coal the pre- 
vious week by reason of better fuel furnished 
from the new mines. He tells of a new gaso- 
Jene-engine at Pumptown which will cut in 
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two the monthly bills for water-supply for 
locomotives. He reports a conference with 
the mayor of a big city about the smoke 
nuisance near the freight-yards. He opines 
that the president’s last visit to the State 
capital has killed the Populistic legislature’s 
bill for granger rates. He suggests that it 
would be well for the passenger department 
to stop promising dollar excursionists a 
two-hour schedule for a hard three-hour 
run. He urges conciliatory measures toward 
the city council of Bucktown, which will 
repeal the speed ordinance as soon as the 
old morning accommodatior train is restored, 
and “Number Six” (the St. Louis express) 
can then get through the town on time. In 
the most nonchalant manner he asks to be 
excused, that he may catch a train leaving 
in five minutes, as he has an appointment 
for the next morning some six hundred miles 
away. 

Before the general manager has finished, 
the private secretary is entertaining two or 
three reporters of afternoon papers. The 
president sees them, comes out, shakes 
hands, and tells them rates are to be stiffer 
than ever; that the stockholders are tired 
of hunting snipe for the fun of holding 
empty bags. He then jocosely asks them 
for news about his road, as he has been in 
New York helping his wife do her shopping. 
He tells them that the new plays in the 
metropolis are fine, and they have a treat in 
store when these attractions come out on 
the road. He adds that it may interest them 
to know that he has just completed arrange- 
ments with the X. Y. Z. road for a new union 
station at Junctionville, and that the new 
steel bridge over Swift River is to be built 
by a local firm. With a hearty good morning 
he retires, knowing that they are eager 
to print something about the rumored ab- 
sorption of a rate-cutter of a competing 
line. 

The next caller happens to be the presi- 
dent of a trust company, a lifelong friend, 
who drops in to know the chances for the 
employment of the son of a former sweet- 
heart of the president. The retiring report- 
ers are convinced by this call that the trust 
company will finance the proposed deal. The 
next arrival 4s a delegation from a neigh- 
boring city to ask the president to address 
the annual meeting of its board of trade. 
The president accepts, and invites the dele- 
gation to lunch at his clubatone. Next the 
auditor of the road is received, and for half 
an hour there isa feast of figures and a flow 
of statistics. The president is gratified that 
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a traveling auditor so promptly discovered 
the frauds in switching orders that were 
eating into the company’s revenues and de- 
moralizing the service. He is also pleased 
to find that the passenger conductors are 
maintaining so high a standard that the 
auditor’s “spotters” rarely find one “knock- 
ing down” cash fares or selling unpunched 
tickets to “scalpers.” 

Numerous relatively unimportant persons 
have called, and have been told by the private 
secretary either to wait or to return between 
twelve and half-past. Most of these people 
could have their wants attended to by the 
private secretary, who, as a man of details, 
is necessarily more familiar with their little 
errands than his busy chief, a man of results. 
The uninitiated insist on seeing the presi- 
dent in person, while the experienced often 
gain more favors by dealing with the private 
secretary. It may be laid down as a general 
principle in any business that the acquain- 
tance of a chief clerk or of a private secre- 
tary should always be cultivated and never 
neglected. The man who shakes hands with 
all the clerks in the outer office and calls 
them by name will get in and see “the old 
man” on the “particular business” when 
others seek an interview in vain. Every- 
thing in this world costs some effort, and no 
investment yields a larger return than that 
of considerate politeness and sympathetic 
interest. 

A former governor of a State is the next 
visitor to reach the inner office. He is a 
promoter of high degree, and urges the 
building of a branch to reach a region burst- 
ing with undeveloped mineral wealth. Being 
a practical man, he does not spoil the good 
impression he makes by wearing out his wel- 
come. He leaves something for next time, 
and rises to go with the president still in- 
terested. 

The passenger-traffic manager next has a 
few minutes. He submits for approval a new 
form of ticket that the scalpers cannot 
scalp. Perhaps the president remarks that 
there would be fewer ticket-brokers if the 
passenger men did not secretly sell them 
tickets. He tells the traffic manager that it 
is “dead easy” to get business by giving 
concessions, but these rebates consume the 
profits, and the road is not run for the health 
of the officials. He compliments his subordi- 
nate on the good showing made in spite of 
the radical reduction in advertising ex- 
penses. He asks about that Grand Army 
train which the road did not secure. He 
reports his astonishment at failing to find 


in the rack in the lobby of an Eastern hotel 
the road’s latest advertising folder. He sug- 
gests that bills for printing would be de- 
creased if the names of fewer officials 
appeared on the dodgers for the Sunday 
excursions. He fails to see the necessity 
for maintaining an expensive city agency 
two hundred miles beyond the Eastern ter- 
minus of the road. To all these remarks the 
passenger man has a reply. He has gradu- 
ated from too long anapprenticeship in meet- 
ing the objections of a fickle and exacting 
public to be disturbed by the criticisms of 
any one president. It has been necessary to 
stand in with some ticket-brokers to get 
evidence and protection against others. 
Some concessions in rates have been given 
and some organized bodies have been moved 
at a loss, purely as an advertising scheme. 
For vindication of his judgment he refers 
to the comparative statement of passenger 
earnings last month and the corresponding 
month of the previous year. The compara- 
tive statement is the deadly parallel of the 
railroad world. The Grand Army train was 
lost because of the war record of an official 
of the opposition line. If the president 
wishes, he will go to South Africa and bring 
home a war record that will be a “lead-pipe 
cinch” on all such future business. The ad- 
vertising association that distributes folders 
has been handicapped by having two of its 
staff on their wedding-trips. He can of 
course cancel the contract, but the road de- 
rives so much revenue from people on bridal 
tours that it is impolitic even to appear to 
discourage matrimony. It is too bad to put 
so many names of officials on handbills, but, 
then, the Germans all travel this line be- 
cause Hufnagel is traveling passenger agent, 
and the church associations will not meet on 
any other road so long as Belcher, the city 
ticket agent, sings at the union meetings. 
As for that Eastern agent, he is such a 
hustler that the rival line has discontinued 
a Western sleeper because of the inroads on 
its business. Thus this juggler of words, 
this “mixer,” as they say in the West, “jol- 
lies” the president, and, gaining his point, 
gives way to his confrére, the freight-traffic 
manager. 

The latter, proud in the consciousness 
that the freight receipts are about double 
the passenger receipts, and that the cost of 
handling freight may be only half that of 
moving passengers, comes in, as he says, to 
square himself about the failure to get that 
machinery. The competitor is such a cut- 
throat, in fact a pirate, line, that he cut the 
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rate in two, and the president of the other 
road has been heard to say that a few more 
such losing contracts would send their 
streaks of rust into the hands of a receiver. 
Yes, he has himself shaded a rate or two 
lately, but the business would still move at 
a profit if the transportation department had 
not insisted on connecting lines being paid 
such large switching charges. He is keeping 
in touch with the transportation department. 
His friend, the general superintendent, as- 
sures him that there will be no more wheat 
business lost by delays in Blockville, as he 
has put in a new yard-master who is making 
box-cars jump over one another to keep the 
road open. As soon as that other mossback, 
the agent, is also replaced by a bright young 
man, all the officials can go to sleep at night 
and feel that the road is still running. The 
president thinks last month’s expense ac- 
count of a new traveling freight agent is 
rather heavy. Are not the hotels giving him 
railroad rates? The next moment the presi- 
dent says that the road can save ten thou- 
sand dollars on an order for steel rails by 
buying of the anti-trust mills. The freight- 
traffic manager asserts that the trust will 
divert enough business to competitors to 
offset this manyfold. He will cancel his 
evening engagement, take the noon “flyer ” 
north, and get the lay of the land. 

It is now eleven o’clock, and a telegram 
comes in from the general manager, who is 
flying westward. The morning reports indi- 
cate a freshet on the western division, and 
unless the president needs him the general 
manager will go there and stay until the 
waters subside. A ring for his stenographer, 
and the president dictates a telegram in 
reply, taking the opportunity to answer a 
dozen others on his desk. New York calls 
up on the long-distance telephone, and a 
lumber king asks confirmation of the press 
despatch concerning the flood. He implores 
a train to move his lumber from a threatened 
district. Three minutes later another tele- 
gram is following the general manager, and 
the president is smilingly receiving a dele- 
gation of ministers who ask for an increased 
allowance for the work of that splendid in- 
stitution, the Railroad Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The president astonishes 
the clergymen by telling the size of each 
building along the road used by the asso- 
ciation, the number of beds it contains, and 
the number of meals furnished each month 
for railroad men. He promises to double his 
personal subscription. 

The ministers are succeeded by the head 
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of the Citizens’ League, who urges the pres- 
ident to assist the reform party in ridding 
the road’s home city of ring rule. After the 
departure of this visitor, the president con- 
siders a few papers on his desk before the 
arrival of another clerical-looking gentle- 
man. This is an official of the distillers’ as- 
sociation, whose “ goods” contribute heavily 
to the revenue of common carriers. He calls 
ostensibly to express his pleasure at the fast 
time the road is making with spirits in bond, 
and incidentally to drop a hint that the road 
that attempts to interfere with the existing 
administration in municipal politics is likely 
to suffer a loss of good revenue from both 
the brewers and the distillers. The president 
mentally recalls the saying of Marcus Aure- 
lius, “ Men exist for one another; teach them, 
then, or bear with them.” The president’s 
time is too limited for much teaching, and 
consequently he has to do a great deal of 
bearing. 

The president now calls in both his private 
secretary and his stenographer, and in thirty 
minutes has answered or disposed of many 
letters, vouchers, and requisitions covering 
a hundred different subjects. A few of his 
decisions may be wrong, but he does not 
temporize; he decides and acts in a very 
living present. The next half-hour is given 
to interviews with all sorts and conditions 
of people. The timid but ambitious young 
inventor, with a letter of introduction com- 
mending his new spark-arrester, is listened 
to patiently and is given a note to the super- 
intendent of motive power. The woman who 
asks for a job for her boy because the boy’s 
father stuck to his post and was killed in 
the big wreck last year is sent to the freight 
office with an order for the first vacancy. 
The young mechanical engineer just from 
college who wants to be a master mechanic 
is told to apply for a job wiping grease from 
engines in the roundhouse. The discharged 
employee who was tempted beyond his 
strength says he has taken the Keeley cure, 
is once more a man, and begs reinstatement 
for the sake of his wife and family. He re- 
calls the fact that years ago, when they 
worked together in the same room, the 
president was kind to him. The president’s 
eyes moisten, and he tells the man to come 
to see him again when the general manager 
gets back. A restaurant-keeper from along 
the road tells the president that the new 
dining-car has ruined his business, and asks 
the restaurant privileges at the junction of 
the new branch road. An old engineman 
drops in to shake hands and to say that he 
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wants nothing better than to have good luck 
and hold his job the rest of his life. He re- 
minds the president that this is the anniver- 
sary of the day the latter was promoted to 
division superintendent, and the engineman 
pulled him over the line on an inspection 
trip. The veteran goes away with a New 
York cigar, which he does not smoke until 
he has shown it to every man at the round- 
nouse. 

Before keeping his luncheon appointment, 
the president finds time to telephone to his 
residence, learn about his own family, and 
advise of friends expected for dinner. At the 
club he asks questions which show his famil- 
iarity with the trade conditions in the city 
of his guests, and some of them resolve to 
brush up a little on local statistics when 
they return home. After luncheon, his 
guests having departed, the president looks 
over the periodicals or devotes a few min- 
utes to small talk with fellow club-members. 
Then he strolls leisurely to his broker’s to 
learn about his private investments, or steps 
in to authorize his confidential man of busi- 
ness to make a deal in real estate. On the 
street men turn and point him out to their 
companions as the best-known man in the 
city. 

Three o’clock finds the president again in 
his office. For an hour he denies himself to 
all callers while he masters the details of 
some engineering problem, of some compli- 
cated piece of litigation against the company, 
or of a proposed revision of railroad laws. 
Then he sends for the chief engineer and 
discusses bridges, interlocking plants, pat- 
ent coal-chutes, and rights of way. The 
general counsel, who has just reached the 
city, reports progress in a dozen important 
suits involving legal principles of a wide 
range. A tramp killed while asleep on the 
track last year turns out to be the prodigal 
son of a doting father who purposes to make 
the company pay heavily for preventing a 
reconciliation after ten years of wandering. 
The mayor of a large city who has been left 
off the annual pass-list has unearthed a flaw 
in the title to the land on which the freight- 
yards are located, and with a flourish of 
trumpets has ordered his city attorney to 
the charge. The claim of race-horse owners 
for injury to horses, caused by the sudden 
jerking of the train when tramps applied 
the air-brakes, has been settled out of court. 
The “traveling man” who had his back 
sprained by the same stop is willing to com- 
promise for a free pass over the road for 
life. The claim-adjuster, in paying for 
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farmers’ cattle killed some time after the 
railroad company had delivered wire for a 
new fence along its track, has made a bad 
precedent, and a dozen suits are threatened. 
Conclusive evidence has been obtained 
against the tramps who ditched a fast mail- 
train in revenge for being put off a freight- 
train. The firm of Scrooge & Gouge, shy- 
ster attorneys, is still making ten thousand 
a year by following up the newspaper ac- 
counts of accidents and inducing even 
slightly interested persons to let the firm 
sue the railroad without expense to the 
claimant. The general counsel has just won 
a legal victory over this firm, and this is the 
part of the report that most pleases both 
him and the president. 

As the man of the law files out, a neigh- 
bor of the president comes in to urge an 
additional subscription for the new art-gal- 
lery. Then the superintendent of motive 
power drops in and says that, as it is getting 
late, he will defer his business until the next 
time he can catch the president in the office. 
He feels sure that the president has ob- 
served the great records the new monster 
engines are making in pulling an increased 
tonnage. The president smiles, and asks 
what that has to do with the air-reservoirs 
on the new engines not being large enough 
to maintain a sufficient pressure for operat- 
ing the brakes on the increased number of 
freight-cars. The mechanical man defers 
his explanation, and the purchasing agent 
comes in to ask the result of the president’s 
interview with an oil magnate in the East. 
The president then urges the cutting down 
of requisitions for stationery. He believes 
a saving of ten per cent. could be made in 
the tissue copy-paper if the employees did 
not use it for cleaning lanterns and rubbing 
shoes. The office day is nearly over, and the 
road’s buyer leaves like a lover with his tale 
half told. 

The president now signs his outgoing 
mail, and gives a series of running instruc- 
tions to his private secretary. At five o’clock 
he leaves the office, experience having shown 
him that, in his high station, the quality of 
his work will deteriorate if the quantity be- 
comes too great. He has done a big day’s 
work, but in any large organization there is 
always plenty to do on the morrow. He now 
dismisses all details of the road from his 
mind, and becomes just a home-loving citi- 
zen. His success lies largely in this ability 
to forget care and to keep divided the rec- 
ords of his mind. When a thing is done it 
soon becomes ancient history, and does not 
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obtrude itself to vex the new present. The 
president, however, is never very. long out 
of the shop. Among those who come to 
dine with him are some new friends whose 
good will it is desirable for the road to 
cultivate. The conversation turns upon 
railroading, and the president, like every 
wise professional man, listens to the opin- 
ions of laymen, a fruitful source of profit- 
able suggestion. 

The home life of the president differs little 
from that of the ordinary mortal, except 
that he must be willing, if duty requires it, 
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to leave on a moment’s notice and travel a 
thousand miles in the interest of the road. 
Railroading is so fascinating that from presi- 
dent to switchman there is a cheerful will- 
ingness to render prompt obedience to the 
demands of the service. Whether the call 
comes in the daytime or at night, in sun- 
shine or in storm, when he is rested or fa- 
tigued, the first thought is to do one’s level 
best for the company. Devotion is enno- 
bling, and unconsciously the railroads are 
cooperating with church and state to de- 
velop a high type of American manhood. 


THE GIRL WHO GOT RATTLED. 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


HIS is one of the stories of 

: Walter. There are many 

of them still floating 

about the West, for 

Walter was in his time 

well known. He was a 

little man and he was 

bashful. That is the 

most that can be said against him; but he 
was very little and very bashful. When on 
horseback, his legs hardly reached the lower 
body-line of his mount, and only his extreme 
agility enabled him to get aboard successfully. 
When on foot, strangers were inclined to 
call him “sonny.” In company he never ad- 
vanced an opinion. If things did not go ac- 
cording to his ideas, he reconstructed his 
ideas, and made the best of it; only he could 
make the most efficient best of the poorest 
ideas of any man on the plains. His attitude 
was a perpetual sidling apology. It has been 
said that Walter killed his men diffidently, 
without enthusiasm, as though loath to take 
the responsibility, and this in the pioneer 
days on the plains was either frivolous affec- 
tation or else— Walter. With women he was 
lost. Men would have staked their last 
ounce of dust at odds that he had never in 
his life made a definite assertion of fact to 
one of the opposite sex. When it became 
absolutely necessary to change a woman’s 
preconceived ideas as to what she should do, 
—as, for instance, discouraging her riding 
through quicksand,—he would persuade 
some one else to issue the advice. Mean- 
while he would cower in the background, 
blushing his absurd little blushes at his 


second-hand temerity. Add to this, narrow, 
sloping shoulders, a soft voice, and a di- 
minutive pink-and-white face. 

But Walter could read the prairie like a 
book. He could ride anything, shoot accu- 
rately, was at heart afraid of nothing, and 
could fight like a little catamount when oc- 
casion for it really arose. Among those who 
knew, Walter was considered one of the best 
scouts on the plains. That is why Caldwell, 
the capitalist, engaged him when he took his 
daughter out to Deadwood. 

Miss Caldwell was determined to go to 
Deadwood. A limited experience of camping 
of the lady’s sort, where they have wooden 
floors to the tents, towels to the tent-poles, 
and expert cooks for the delectation of the 
campers, had convinced her that “roughing 
it” was her favorite recreation. So, of course, 
Caldwell had, sooner or later, to take her 
across the plains on his annual trip. This 
was at the time when wagon-trains went by 
way of Pierre, on the north, and the South 
Fork, on the south. Incidental Indians, of 
homicidal tendencies and undeveloped 
ideas as to the propriety of doing what they 
were told, made things interesting occasion- 
ally, but not often. There was really no dan- 
ger to a good-sized train. Mr. Caldwell had 
some sporting spirit himself, so he consented 
that his daughter should go. His daughter 
had a fiancé named Allen, who liked rough- 
ing it, too, so he went along. He and Miss 
Caldwell rigged themselves out pictur- 
esquely, and prepared to enjoy the trip. 

At Pierre the train of eight wagons was 
made up, and they were joined by Walter and 
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Billy Knapp. These two men were interest- 
ing, but tyrannical on one or two points, such 
as objecting to one’s getting out of sight of 
the train, for instance. They were also de- 
ficient in reasons for their tyranny. The 
young people chafed, and, finding Billy 
Knappeitherimperturbable or thick-skinned, 
turned their attention to Walter. Allen an- 
noyed Walter, and Miss Caldwell thought- 
lessly approved of Allen. Between them they 
often succeeded in shocking fearfully all the 
little man’s finer sensibilities. If it had been 
a question of Allen alone, the annoyance 
would soon have ceased. Walter would sim- 
ply have bashfully killed him. But because 
of his innate courtesy, which so saturated 
him that his philosophy of life was thor- 
oughly tinged by it, he was silent and in- 
active. 

There is a good deal to recommend a long 
plains journey at first. Later, there is no- 
thing at all to recommend it. It has the 
same monotony as a voyage at sea, only there 
is really less living-room, and, instead of 
being carried without trouble on one’s part, 
one must supervise to some extent the means 
of one’s locomotion. Also, the food is coarse, 
the water poor, and one cannot bathe. Toa 
plainsman, or to a man who has the instinct, 
these things are as nothing in comparison 
with the charm of the outdoor life and the 
pleasing tingling of adventure. But woman 
is a creature wedded to comfort. She has, 
too, a strange instinctive desire to be entirely 
alone once in a while, probably because her 
experiences, while not less numerous than 
man’s, are mainly psychical, and she needs 
occasionally time to get “thought up” to 
date, 

So Miss Caldwell began to get very im- 
patient. 

The afternoon of the sixth day, Walter, 
Miss Caldwell, and Allen rode along side 
by side. Walter was telling a self-effacing 
story of adventure, and Miss Caldwell was 
listening carelessly, because she had nothing 
better to do. Allen chaffed lazily when the 
fancy took him. 

“T happened to have a limb broken at the 
time,” Walter was observing parenthetically 
in his soft tones, “and so—” 

“What kind of a limb?” asked the East- 
erner, with direct brutality. He glanced with 
a half-humorous aside at the girl, to whom 
the little man had been mainly addressing 
himself. 

Walter hesitated, blushed, lost the thread 
of his tale, and finally, in great confusion, 
reined back his horse by the harsh Spanish 
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bit. He fell to the rear of the little wagon- 


train, where he hung his head, and went hot 
and cold by turns in thinking of such an in- 
discretion before a lady. 

The young Easterner spurred up on the 
right hand of the girl’s mount. 

“He’s the queerest little guy / ever saw,” 
he observed, with a laugh. “Just to think of 
his getting scared out that way by the word 
‘leg’ in these days! Sorry to spoil his story, 
though. Was it a good one?” 

“It might have been a good one, if you 
had n’t spoiled it,” answered the girl, flick- 
ing her horse’s ears mischievously. The ani- 
mal danced. “What did you do it for?” 

“Oh, just to see him squirm. He’ll think 
about that all the rest of the afternoon, 
and ’ll hardly dare look you in the face next 
time you meet.” 

“I know. Is n’t he funny? The other 
morning he came around the corner of the 
wagon and caught me with my hair down. I 
wish you could have seen him!” 

She laughed merrily at the memory. 

“Let ’s get ahead out of the dust,” she 
suggested. 

They drew aside to the firm turf of the 
prairie, and put their horses to a slow lope. 
Once well ahead of the canvas-covered 
“schooners,” they slowed down to a walk 
again. 

“Walter says we ’ll see them to-morrow,” 
said the girl. 

“See what?” 

“Why, the Hills! They'll showlike a dark 
streak down past that butte there—what ’s 
its name?” 

“Porcupine Tail.” 

“Oh, yes. And after that it ’s only three 
days. Are you glad?” 

“ Are you?” 

“Yes; I believe I am. This life is fun at 
first, but there ’s a certain monotony in mak- 
ing your toilet where you have to duck your 
head because you have n’t room to raise your 
hand, and this barreled water palls after a 
while. I think I ’ll be glad to see a house 
again. People like camping about so long—” 

“It has n’t gone back on me yet.” 

“Well, you ’re a man, and can do things.” 

“Can’t you do things?” 

“You know I can’t. What do you suppose 
they would say if I were to ride out just 
that way for two miles? They ’d have a fit.” 

“Who ’d have a fit? Nobody but Walter, 
and I did n’t know you ’d gotten afraid of 
him yet. I say, just let’s! We ’ll havea 
race, and then come right back.” The young 
man looked boyishly eager. 
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“It would be nice,” she mused. They 
gazed into each other’s eyes, like a pair of 
children, and laughed. 

“Why should n’t we?” urged the young 
man. “I’m dead sick of staying in the mov- 
ing circle of these confounded wagons. 
What ’s the sense of it all, anyway?” 

“Why, Indians, I suppose,” said the girl, 
doubtfully. 

“Indians!” he replied with contempt. 
“Indians! We have n’t seen a sign of one 
since we left Pierre. I don’t believe there’s 
one in the whole blasted country. Besides, 
you don’t imagine for a moment that your 
father would take you all this way to Dead- 
wood just for a lark, if there was the slight- 
est danger, do you?” 

“1 don’t know; I made him.” 

She looked out over the long sweeping 
descent to which they were coming, and the 
long sweeping ascent that lay beyond. The 
breeze and the sun played with the prairie 
grasses, the breeze riffling them over, and 
the sun silvering their under surfaces thus 
exposed. It was strangely peaceful, and one 
almost expected to hear the hum of bees, as 
in a New England orchard. In it all was no 
sign of life. 

“We ’d get lost,” she said finally. 

“Oh, no, we would n’t,” he asserted, with 
the eagerness of the amateur plainsman. 
“TI ’ve got that all figured out. You see, 
our train is going on a line with that butte 
behind us and the sun. So if we go ahead, 
and keep our shadows just pointing to the 
butte, we ’ll be right in their line of march.” 

He looked to her for admiration of his 
cleverness. She seemed convinced. She 
agreed, and sent him back to the wagon for 
some article of invented necessity. While 
he was gone, she slipped softly over the lit- 
tle hill to the right, cantered rapidly over 
two more, and slowed down with a sigh of 
satisfaction. One, alone, could watch the 
directing shadow as well as two. She was 
free and alone. It was the very thing she had 
desired for the last six days of the long 
plains journey, and she enjoyed it to the 
full. Nobody had seen her go. The drivers 
droned stupidly along, as was their wont; 
the occupants of the wagons slept, as was 
their wont; and the diminutive Walter was 
hiding his blushes behind clouds of dust in 
the rear, as was not his wont at all. 

Walter was usually alert. He was like a 
fox-terrier, everywhere at once. With asso- 
ciates he was shy,— his gait was a continual 
deprecatory sidle,—but with conditions he 
was keen and shrewd. But he had been 
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severely shocked, and it took time for him 
to recover. He could not understand the 
young Easterner’s most immodest attitude 
of mind; but, because he did not understand, 
he did not like to interfere in any way. It 
was all puzzling. He would probably have 
brooded over it all the afternoon, if a dis- 
covery had not startled him to activity. 

On a bare spot of the prairie he discerned 
the print of a hoof. It was not that of one 
of the train’s animals. Walter knew this be- 
cause just to one side of it, caught under a 
grass-blade so cunningly that only the little 
scout’s eye would have descried it at all, was 
a single blue bead. Walter rode out on the 
prairie to right and left, and found the hoof- 
prints of about thirty other ponies. He 
pushed his hat back and wrinkled his brow, 
for the one thing he was looking for he 
could not find—the two narrow furrows 
made by the ends of the tepee-poles drag- 
ging along on each side of the ponies. The 
absence of these indicated that the band was 
composed entirely of bucks, and bucks were 
likely to mean mischief. 

He pushed ahead of the main party, his 
eyes fixed earnestly on the ground. At the 
top of the hill he ran into the young East- 
erner. The latter looked puzzled and just a 
little chagrined. 

“T left Miss Caldwell here a half-minute 
ago,” he observed to Walter, “and I guess 
she ’s given me the slip. Scold her good for 
me when she comes in, will you?” He 
grinned with good-natured maliciousness at 
the idea of Walter’s scolding any one. 

Then Walter surprised him. 

The little man straightened suddenly in 
his saddle and uttered a fervent curse. 
After a brief circle about the prairie, he 
returned to the young man. 

“You go back to the wagons, and wake up 
Billy Knapp, and tell him this—that I ’ve 
gone a-scoutin’ round a bit, and I want him 
to watch out. Understand? Watch out!” 

“What?” began the Easterner, bewil- 
dered. 

“I ’m a-goin’ t’ find her,” said the little 
man, decidedly. 

“You don’t think there ’s any danger, do 
you?” asked the Easterner, in anxious tones. 
“Can’t I help you?” 

“You do as! tell you,” said the little man, 
shortly, and rode away. 

He followed Miss Caldwell’s course rap- 
idly, for it was fresh. As long as one 
looked intently for hoof-marks, nothing was 
to be seen—the prairie was apparently vir- 
gin; but by glancing the eye rapidly forty or 
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fifty yards ahead, a faint line was discernible 
through the grasses. 

Walter came upon Miss Caldwell seated 
quietly on her horse in the very center of a 
prairie-dog town, and so, of course, in the 
midst of an area of comparatively desert 
character. She was amusing herself by 
watching the marmots as they barked, or 
watched, or peeped at her, according to their 
distance from her. The sight of Walter was 
not welcome, for he frightened the marmots. 

When he saw Miss Caldwell, Walter grew 
bashful again. He sidled his horse up to her 
and blushed. 

“T ’ll show you the way back, miss,” he 
said diffidently. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Caldwell, with a 
slight coldness, “I can find my own way 
back.” 

“Yes, of course,” hastened Walter, in an 
agony; “but don’t you think we ought to 
start back now? I ’d like to go with you, 
miss, if you ’d let me. You see, the after- 
noon ’s quite late.” 

Miss Caldwell cast a quizzical eye at the 


sun. 
“Why, it ’s hours yet till dark!” she said 


amusedly. 

Then Walter surprised Miss Caldwell. 

His diffident manner suddenly left him. 
He jumped like lightning from his horse, 
threw the reins over the animal’s head, so 
that he would stand, and ran around to face 
Miss Caldwell. 

“Here, jump down!” he commanded. 

The soft Southern bur of his ordinary 
speech had given place to a clear incisive- 
ness. Miss Caldwell looked at him amazed. 

Seeing that she did not at once obey, 
Walter actually began to fuss with the straps 
that held her riding-skirt in place. This was 
so unusual in the bashful Walter that Miss 
Caldwell roused and slipped lightly to the 
ground. 

“Now, what?” she asked. 

Walter, without replying, seized her pony’s 
reins, drew the bit to within a few inches of 
the animal’s hoofs, and tied both fetlocks 
firmly together with the double loop. This 
brought the pony’s nose down close to his 
shackled feet. Then he did the same thing 
with his own beast. Thus neither animal 
could so much as hobble one way or the 
other. They were securely moored. 

Walter stepped a few paces to the east- 
ward. Miss Caldwell followed. 

“Sit down!” said he. 

Miss Caldwell obeyed with some uneasi- 
ness. She did not understand at all, and that 


made her afraid. She began to have a dim 
fear that Walter might have gonecrazy. His 
next performance strengthened this suspi- 
cion. He walked away ten feet, and raised 
his hand over his head, palm forward. She 
watched him so intently that for a moment 
she saw nothing else. Then she followed 
the direction of his gaze, and gave a little 
sobbing cry. 

Just below the sky-line of the first slope 
to eastward was silhouetted a figure on 
horseback. The figure on horseback sat 
motionless. 

“We’re in for fight,” said Walter, coming 
back after a moment; “he won’t answer my 
peace sign, and he’s a Sioux. We can’t run 
for it through this dog-town. We ’ve just 
got to stand them off.” 

He threw down and back the lever of his 
old 44 Winchester, and softly uncocked the 
arm. Then he sat down by Miss Caldwell. 

From various directions, silently, warriors 
on horseback sprang into sight and moved 
toward the first-comer, forming at the last 
a band of perhaps thirty men. They talked 
together for a moment, and then one by one, 
at regular intervals, detached themselves, 
and began circling at full speed to the left, 
throwing themselves behind their horses, 
and yelling shrill-voiced, but firing no shot 
as yet. 

“They ’ll rush us,” said Walter, specula- 
tively. “We’re too few to monkey with this 
way. This is a bluff.” 

The circle about the two was now com- 
plete. After watching the whirl of figures 
a few minutes, and the motionless landscape 
beyond, the eye became dizzied and con- 
fused. 

“They won’t have no picnic,” went on 
Walter, with a little chuckle. “ Dog-holes ’s 
as bad for them as for us. They don’t know 
how to fight. If they was to come in from 
all sides, I could n’t handle them; but they 
always rush in a bunch, like damn fools.” 
Then Walter became suffused with blushes, 
and began to apologize abjectly and pro- 
fusely to a girl who heard neither the word 
nor its atonement. The savages and the 
approaching fight were all she could think of. 

Suddenly one of the Sioux threw himself 
forward under his horse’s head and fired. 
The bullet went wild, of course, but it 
shrieked with the rising inflection of a wind- 
puff through bared boughs, seeming to come 
ever nearer. Miss Caldwell screamed, and 
covered her face. The savages yelled in 
chorus. 

The one shot seemed to be the signal for 
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a spattering fire all along the line. Indians 
never clean their rifles, rarely get good am- 
munition, and are deficient in the philosophy 
of hindsights. Besides this, it is not easy to 
shoot at long range, in a constrained posi- 
tion, from a running horse. Walter watched 
them contemptuously in silence. 

“If they ’ll keep that up long enough, the 
wagon-train may hear ’em,” he said finally. 
“Wish ’t we were n’t so far to nor’ard. 
There! It ’s coming!” he said more excit- 
edly. 

The chief had paused, and as the warriors 
came to him, they threw their ponies back 
on their haunches and sat quiet. They 
turned the heads of the ponies toward the 
two. 

Walter arose deliberately for a better 
look. 

“Yes, that ’s right,” he said to himself; 
“that ’s old Lone Pine, sure thing. I reckon 
we-all ’s got to make a good fight.” 

The girl had sunk to the ground, and was 
shaking from head to foot. It is not nice to 
be shot at in the best of circumstances, 
but to be shot at by odds of thirty to one, 
and the thirty of an outlandish and terrify- 
ing species, is not nice at all. Miss Caldwell 
had gone to pieces badly, and Walter looked 
grave. He thoughtfully drew from its holster 
his beautiful Colt, with its ivory handle, and 
laid it on the grass. Then he turned hot 
and cold, and looked at the girl doubtfully. 
A sudden movement in the group of savages, 
as the war-chief rode to the front, decided 
him. 

“Miss Caldwell,” he said. 

The girl shivered and moaned. 

Walter dropped to his knees and shook her 
shoulder roughly. 

“Look up here!” he commanded. “We 
ain’t got but a minute!” 

Composed a little by the firmness of his 
tone, she sat up. Her face had gone chalky, 
and her hair had partly fallen over her eyes. 

“Now listen to every word,” he said rap- 
idly. “Those Injins are goin’ to rush us in 
a minute. P’rhaps I can break them, but I 
don’t know. In that pistol there Ill always 
save two shots—understand? It ’s always 
loaded. If I see it ’s all up, I’m a-goin’ to 
shoot you with one of them, and myself with 
the other.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, her eyes opening 
wildly. She was paying close enough atten- 
tion now. 

“And if they kill me first,”’—he reached 
forward and seized her wrist impressively, — 
“if they kill me first, you must take that 
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pistol and shoot yourself: Understand? 
Shoot yourself—in the head—here!” He 
tapped his forehead with a stubby forefinger. 

The girl shrank back in horror. Walter 
snapped his teeth together and went on 
grimly. 

“If they ever get hold of you,” he said 
with solemnity, “they ’ll first take off every 
stitch of your clothes, and then stake you 
out on the ground with a rawhide to each of 
your arms and legs. And then they ’ll drive 
a stake through your body into the ground, 
and leave you there—to die—slowly.” 

And the girl believed him, because, in- 
congruously, even through her terror she 
noticed that at this, the most immodest 
speech of his life, Walter did not blush. 
She looked with horrified fascination at the 
pistol lying on the turf. 

The group of Indians, which had up to 
now remained fully a thousand yards away, 
suddenly screeched and broke into a run 
directly toward the dog-town. 

There is an indescribable rush in a charge 
of savages. The little ponies make their feet 
go so fast, the feathers and trappings of the 
warriors stream behind so frantically, the 
whole attitude of horse and man is so eager, 
that one gets the impression of fearful 
speed and resistless power. The horizon 
seems full of Indians. As though this were 
not sufficiently terrifying, the air is throb- 
bing with sound. Each Indian pops away 
for general results as he comes jumping 
along, and yells shrilly, to show what a big 
warrior he is, while underneath it all is the 
hurried monotone of hoof-beats becoming 
ever louder, like the roar of an increasing 
rain-storm on the roof. It does not seem 
possible that anything could stop them. 

Yet there is one thing that can stop them, 
if skilfully taken advantage of, and that is 
their lack of discipline. An Indian will fight 
hard when cornered, or when heated by lively 
resistance, but he hates to go into it in cold 
blood. As he nears the opposing rifle, this 
feeling gets stronger. So, often, a man with 
nerve enough to hold his fire can break a 
fierce charge merely by waiting until it is 
within fifty yards or so, and then suddenly 
raising the muzzle of his gun. If he had 
gone to shooting at once, the affair would 
have become a combat, and the Indians 
would have ridden him down. As it is, 
each has had time to think. By the time 
the white man is ready to shoot, the sus- 
pense has done its work. Each savage 
knows that but one will fall, but, cold- 
blooded, he does not want to be that one; 
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and since in such undisciplined fighters it is 
each for himself, he promptly ducks behind 
his mount, and circles away to the right or 
left. The whole band swoops and divides, like 
a flock of swift-winged terns on a windy day. 

This Walter relied on in the approaching 
crisis. 

The girl watched the wild sweep of the 
warriors with strained eyes. She had to 
grasp her wrist firmly to keep from fainting. 
it would never do to faint, and she kept 
repeating to herself Walter’s last instruc- 
tions. The little scout sat motionless on a 
dog-mound, his rifle across his lap. He did 
not seem in the least disturbed. 

“It’s good to fight again,” he murmured, 
gently fondling the stock of his rifle. “Come 
on, ye divils! Oho!” he cried, as a warrior’s 
horse went down in a dog-hole, “I thought 
So. 

His eyes began to shine. 

The ponies came skipping here and there, 
nimbly dodging in and out of the dog-holes. 
Their riders shot and yelled wildly, but none 
of the bullets passed lower than ten feet. 
The circle of their advance looked somehow 
like the surge shoreward of a great wave, 
and the similarity was heightened by the 
nodding glimpses of the lighter eagles’ 
feathers in their hair. 

The run across the honeycombed plain 
was hazardous, even to Indian ponies, and 
three went down kicking, one after the other. 
Two of the riders lay stunned. The third 
sat up and began to rub his knee. The pony 
belonging to Miss Caldwell, becoming fright- 
ened, threw itself, and lay on its side, kick- 
ing out frantically with its hind legs. 

At the proper moment Walter cocked his 
rifle, and rose swiftly to his knees. As he 
did so, the mound on which he had been 


sitting caved into the hole beneath it, and 
threw him forward on his face. With a furi- 
ous curse he sprang to his feet, and leveled 
his rifle at the thick of the press. 

The scheme worked. In a flash every 
savage had disappeared behind his pony, and 
nothing was to be seen but an arm and a leg. 
The band divided on each hand as promptly 
as though the signal for such a drill had 
been given, and swept gracefully around in 
two long circles until it reined up motion- 
less at nearly the exact point from which 
it had started on its imposing charge. 
Walter had not fired a shot. 

He turned to the girl with a short laugh. 

She lay face upward on the ground, star- 
ing at the sky with wide-open, horror-stricken 
eyes. In her brow was a small blackened 
hole, and under her head, which lay strangely 
flat against the earth, the grasses had turned 
red. Near her hand lay the heavy Colt. 

Walter looked at her a minute without 
winking; then he nodded his head. 

“It was ’cause I fell down that hole—she 
thought they ’d got me,” he said aloud to 
himself. “Poor little gal! She had n’t ought 
to have did it.” 

He blushed deeply as he looked at her 
huddled figure again, and, turning his face 
away, he pulled down her skirt until it cov- 
ered her ankles. 

Then he picked up his Winchester and 
fired three shots. The first hit directly back 
of the ear one of the stunned Indians who 
had fallen with his horse; the second went 
through the otfer stunned Indian’s chest; 
the third caught the Indian with the broken 
leg between the shoulders just as he tried to 
get behind his struggling pony. 

Shortly after, Billy Knapp and the wagon- 
train came along. 
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HERE had been much rain that 

season, and the vegetation was 

almost tropical. The wayside 

growths were jungles to birds 

§ and insects, and very near them 

to humans. All through the long afternoon 
of the hot August day, Diantha Fielding lay 
flat on her back under the lee of the stone 
wall which bordered her stepfather’s, Zenas 


May’s, south mowing-lot. It was pretty 
warm there, although she lay in a little strip 
of shade of the tangle of blackberry-vines, 
poison-ivy, and the gray pile of stones; but 
the girl loved the heat. She experienced the 
gentle languor which is its best effect, in- 
stead of the fierce unrest and irritation 
which is its worst. She left that to rattle- 
snakes and nervous women. As for her, in 
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times of extreme heat, she hung over life 
with tremulous flutters, like a butterfly over 
a rose, moving only enough to preserve her 
poise in the scheme of things, and realizing 
to the full the sweetness of all about her. 

She heard, as she lay there, the voice of 
a pine-tree not far away—a solitary pine 
which was full of gusty sweetness; she 
smelled the wild grapes, which were reluc- 
tantly ripening across the field over the wall 
that edged the lane; she smelled the black- 
berry-vines; she looked with indolent fas- 
cination at the virile sprays of poison-ivy. 
It was like innocence surveying sin, and 
wondering what it was like. Once her step- 
mother, Mrs. Zenas May, had been poisoned 
with ivy, and both eyes had been closed 
thereby. Diantha did not believe that the 
ivy would so serve her. She dared herself 
to touch it, then she looked away again. 

She heard a far-carrying voice from the 
farm-house at the left calling her name. 
“Diantha! Diantha!” She lay so still that 
she scarcely breathed. The voice came 
again. She smiled triumphantly. She knew 
perfectly well what was wanted: that she 
should assist in preparing supper. Her step- 
mother’s married daughter and her two 
children were visiting at the house. She 
preferred remaining where she was. Her 
sole fear of disturbance was from the chil- 
dren. They were like little ferrets. Diantha 
did not like them. She did not like children 
very well under any circumstances. To her 
they seemed always out of tune; the jar of 
heredity was in them, an@ she felt it, al- 
though she did not know enough to realize 
what she felt. She was only twelve years 
old, a child still, though tall for her age. 

The voice came again. Diantha shifted 
her position a little; she stretched her slen- 
der length luxuriously; she felt for some- 
thing which hung suspended around her 
neck under her gingham waist, but she did 
not then remove it. “Diantha! Diantha!” 
came the insistent voice. 

Diantha lay as irresponsive as the black- 
berry-vine which trailed beside her like a 
snake. Then she heard the house door close 
with a bang; her ears were acute. She felt 
again of that which was suspended from her 
neck. A curious expression of daring, of ex- 
ultation, of fear, was in her face. Presently 
she heard the shrill voices of children; then 
she lay so still that she seemed fairly to oblit- 
erate herself by silence and motionlessness. 

Two little girls in pink frocks came ra- 
cing past; their flying heels almost touched 
her, but they never saw her. 
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When they were well past, she drew a 
cautious breath, and felt again of the trea- 
sure around her neck. 

After a while she heard the soft padding 
of many hoofs in the heavy dust of the road, 
a dog’s shrill bark, the tinkle of a bell, the 
absent-minded shout of a weary man. The 
hired man was driving the cows home. The 
fragrance of milk-dripping udders, of breaths 
sweetened with clover and meadow-grass, 
came to her. Suddenly a cold nose rubbed 
against her face; the dog had found her out. 
But she was a friend of his. She patted him, 
then pushed him away gently, and he under- 
stood that she wished to remain concealed. 
He went barking back to the man. The 
cows broke into a clumsy gallop; the man 
shouted. Diantha smelled the dust of the 
road which flew over the field like smoke. 
She heard the children returning down the 
road behind the cows. When the cows gal- 
loped, they screamed with half-fearful de- 
light. Then it all passed by, and she heard 
the loud clang of a bell from the farm-house: 

Then Diantha pulled out the treasure 
which was suspended from her neck by an 
old blue ribbon, and she held it up to the 
low western sun, and wonderful lights of 
red and blue and violet and green and orange 
danced over the shaven stubble of the field 
before her delighted eyes. It was a prism 
which she had stolen from the best-parlor 
lamp—from the lamp which had been her 
own mother’s, bought by her with her school- 
teaching money before her marriage, and 
brought by her to grace her new home. 

Diantha Fielding, as far as relatives went, 
was in a curious position. First her mother 
died when she was very young, only a few 
months old; then her father had married 
again, giving her a stepmother; then her 
father had died two years later, and her 
stepmother had married again, giving her a 
stepfather. Since then the stepmother had 
died, and the stepfather had married a 
widow with a married daughter, whose two 
children had raced down the road behind the 
cows. Diantha often felt in a sore bewilder- 
ment of relationships. She had not even a 
cousin of her own; the dearest relative she 
had was the daughter of a widow whom a 
cousin of her mother’s had married for a 
second wife. The cousin was long since 
dead. The wife was living, and Diantha’s 
little step second cousin, as she reckoned 
it, lived in the old homestead which had 
belonged to Diantha’s grandfather, across 
the way from the May farm-house. It was 
a gambrel-roof, half-ruinous structure, well 
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banked in front with a monstrous growth of 
lilacs, and overhung by a great butternut- 
tree. 

Diantha knew well that she was heaping 
up vials of cold wrath upon her head by not 
obeying the supper-bell, but she lay still. 
Then Libby came—Libby, the little cousin, 
stepping very cautiously and daintily; for 
she wore slippers of her mother’s, which 
hung from her small heels, and she had lost 
them twice already. 

She stopped before Diantha. Her slender 
arms, terminating in hands too large for 
them, hung straight at her sides in the 
folds of her faded blue-flowered muslin. 
Her pretty little heat-flushed face had in it 
no more speculation than a flower, and no 
more changing. She was like a flower, 
which would blossom the same next year, and 
the next year after that, and the same until 
itdied. There was no speculation in her face 
as she looked at Diantha dangling the prism 
in the sunlight, merely unimaginative won- 
der and admiration. 

“It ’s a drop off your best-parlor lamp,” 
said she, in her thin, sweet voice. 

“Look over the field, Libby!” cried Dian- 
tha, excitedly. 

Libby looked. 

“Tell me what you see, quick!” 

“What I see? Why, grass and things.” 

“No, I don’t mean them; what you see 
from this.” 

Diantha shook the prism violently. 

“T see a lot of different colors dancing,” 
replied Libby, “same as you always see. 
Addie Green had an ear-drop that was 
broken off their best-parlor lamp. Her 
mother gave it to her.” 

“Don’t you see anything but different 
lights?” 

“Of course I don’t. That’s all there is to 
see.” 

Diantha sighed. 

“That drop ain’t broken,” said the other 
little girl. “How did she happen to let you 
have it?” By “she” Libby meant Diantha’s 
stepmother. 

“TI took it,” replied Diantha. She was 
fastening the prism around her neck again. 

Libby gasped and stared at her. “Did n’t 
you ask her?” 

“Tf I ’d asked her, she ’d said no, and it 
was my own mother’s lamp. I had a right 
to it.” ; 

“What ’ll she do to you?” 

“T don’t know, if she finds out. I sha’n’t 
tell her, if I can help it without lying.” 

Diantha fastened her gingham frock 
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securely over the prism. Then she rose, and 
the two little girls went home across the 
dry stubble of the field. 

“TI did n’t go when she called me, and I 
did n’t go when the supper-bell rang,” said 
Diantha. 

Libby stared at her wonderingly. She 
had never felt an impulse to disobedience in 
her life; she could not understand this other 
child, who was a law unto herself. She 
walked very carefully in her large slippers. 

“What ’ll she do to you?” she inquired. 

Diantha tossed her head like a colt. 

“She won’t do anything, I guess, except 
make me go without my supper. If she does, 
I ain’t afraid; but I guess she won’t, and I ’d 
a heap rather go without my supper than go 
to it when I don’t want to.” 

Libby looked at her with admiring won- 
der. Diantha was neatly and rigorously, 
rather than tastefully, dressed. Her dark 
blue-and-white gingham frock was starched 
stiffly; it hung exactly at the proper height 
from her slender ankles; she wore a clean 
white collar; and her yellow hair was braided 
very tightly and smoothly, and tied with a 
punctilious blue bow. In strange contrast 
with the almost martial preciseness of her 
attire was the expression of her little face, 
flushed, eager to enthusiasm, almost wild, 
with a light in her blue eyes which did not 
belong there, according to the traditions 
concerning little New England maidens, with 
a feverish rose on her cheeks, which should 
have been cool and pale. However, that had 
all come since she had dangled the prism in 
the rays of the setting sun. 

“What did you think you saw when you 
shook that ear-drop off the lamp?” asked 
Libby; but she asked without much curiosity. 

“Red and green and yellow colors, of 
course,” replied Diantha, shortly. 

When they reached Diantha’s door, Libby 
bade her good night, and sped across the road 
to her own house. She stood a little in fear 
of Diantha’s stepmother, if Diantha did not. 
She knew just the sort of look which would 
be directed toward the other little girl, and 
she knew from experience that it might in- 
clude her. From her Puritan ancestry she 
had a certain stubbornness when brought to 
bay, but no courage of aggression; so she 
ran. 

Diantha marched in. She was utterly de- 
void of fear. 

Her stepmother, Mrs. Zenas May, was 
washing the supper dishes at the kitchen 
sink. All through the house sounded a high 
sweet voice which was constantly off the 
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key, singing a lullaby to the two little girls, 
who had to go to bed directly after they 
had finished their evening meal. 

Mrs. Zenas May turned around and sur- 
veyed Diantha as she entered. There was 
nothing in the least unkind in her look; it 
was simply the gaze of one on a firm stand- 
point of existence upon another swaying on 
a precarious balance—the sort of look a 
woman seated in a car gives to one stand- 
ing. It was irresponsible, while cognizant of 
the discomfort of the other person. 

“Where were you when the supper-bell 
rang?” asked Mrs. Zenas May. She was 
rather a pretty woman, with an exquisitely 
cut profile. Her voice was very even, almost 
as devoid of inflections as a deaf-and-dumb 
person’s. Her gingham gown was also rigor- 
ously starched. Her fair hair showed high 
lights of gloss from careful brushing; it was 
strained back from her blue-veined temples. 

“Out in the field,” replied Diantha. 

“Then you heard it?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“The supper-table is cleared away,” said 
Mrs. May. That was all she said. She went 
on polishing the tumblers, which she was 
rinsing in ammonia water. 

Diantha glanced through the open door and 
saw the dining-room table with its chenille 
after-supper cloth on. She made no reply, 
but went up-stairs to her own chamber. That 
was very comfortable—the large south one 
back of her step-parents’. Not a speck of dust 
was to be seen in it; the feather-bed was an 
even mound of snow. Diantha sat down by 
the window, and gazed out at the deepening 
dusk. She felt at the prism around her neck, 
but she did not draw it out, for it was of no 
use in that low light. She could not invoke 
the colors which it held. Her chamber door 
was open. Presently she heard the best-par- 
lor door open, and heard quite distinctly her 
stepmother’s voice. She was speaking to her 
stepfather. 

“There ’s a drop broken off the parlor 
lamp,” said she. 

There was an unintelligible masculine 
grunt of response. 

“T wish you ’d look while I hold the lamp, 
and see if you can find it on the floor any- 
where,” said her stepmother. Her voice was 
still even. The loss of a prism from the best- 
parlor lamp was not enough to ruffle her 
outward composure. 

“Don’t you see it?” she asked, after a 
little. 

Again came the unintelligible masculine 
grunt. 
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“It is very strange,” said Mrs. May. 
“Don’t look any more.” 

She never inquired of Diantha concern- 
ing the prism. In truth, she believed one of 
her grandchildren, whom she adored, to be 
responsible for the loss of the glittering 
ornament, and was mindful of the fact that 
Diantha’s mother had originally owned that 
lamp. So she said nothing, but as soon as 
might be purchased another, and Diantha 
kept her treasure quite unsuspected. 

She did not, however, tremble in the least 
while the search was going on down-stairs. 
She had her defense quite ready. To her 
sense of justice it was unquestionable. She 
would simply say that the lamp had belonged 
to her own mother, consequently to her; that 
she had a right to do as she chose with it. 
She had not the slightest fear of any re- 
proaches which Mrs. May would bring to 
bear upon her. She knew she would not use 
bodily punishment, as she never had; but 
she would have stood in no fear of that. 

Diantha did not go to bed for a long time. 
There was a full moon, and she sat by the 
window, leaning her two elbows on the sill, 
making a cup of her hands, in which she 
rested her peaked chin, and peered out. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when some one 
entered the room with heavy, soft move- 
ments, like a great tame dog. It was her 
stepfather, and he had in his hand a large 
wedge of apple-pie. 

“Diantha,” he said, in a loud whisper, 
“you gone to bed?” 

“No, sir,” replied Diantha. She liked 
her stepfather. She was always aware of a 
clumsy, covert partizanship from him. 

“Well,” said he, “here ’s a piece of pie. 
You had n’t ought to go to bed without any 
supper. You ’d ought to come in when the 
bell rings another time, Diantha.” 

“Thank you, father,” said Diantha, reach- 
ing out her hand for the pie. 

Zenas May, who was large and shaggily 
blond, with a face like a great blank of 
good nature, placed a heavy hand on her 
little, tightly braided head, and patted it. 

“Better eat your pie and go to bed,” he 
said. Then he shambled down-stairs very 
softly, lest his wife hear him. 

Diantha ate her pie obediently, and went 
to bed, and with the first morning sunlight 
she removed her prism from her neck, and 
flashed it across the room, and saw what she 
saw, or what she thought she saw. 

Diantha kept the prism, and nobody ex- 
cept Libby knew it, and she was quite safe 
with a secret. While she did not in the 
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least comprehend, she was stanch. Even 
when she grew older and had a lover, she did 
not tell him; she did not even tell him when 
she was married to him that Diantha Field- 
ing always carried a drop off the best-parlor 
lamp, which belonged to her own mother, 
and when she flashed it in the sunlight she 
thought she saw things. She kept it all to 
herself. Libby married before Diantha, be- 
fore Diantha had a lover even. Young men, 
for some reason, were rather shy of Dian- 
tha, although she had a little property in 
her own right, inherited from her own father 
and mother, and was, moreover, extremely 
pretty. However, her prettiness was not of 
a type to attract the village men as quickly 
as Libby’s more material charms. Diantha 
was very thin and small, and her color was 
as clear as porcelain, and she gave a curious 
impression of mystery, although there was 
apparently nothing whatever mysterious 
about her. 

But her turn came. A graduate of a 
country college, a farmer’s son, who had 
worked his own way through college, 
had now obtained the high school. He 


saw Diantha,.and fell in love with her, al- 
though he struggled against it. He said to 


himself that she was too delicate, that he 
was a poor man, that he ought to have a 
more robust wife, who would stand a better 
chance of discharging her domestic and ma- 
ternal duties without a breakdown. Reason 
and judgment were strongly developed in 
him. His passion for Diantha was entirely 
opposed to both, but it got the better of 
him. One afternoon in August when Dian- 
tha was almost twenty, he, passing by 
her house, saw her sitting on her front 
doorstep, stopped, and proposed a little 
— in the woods, and asked her to marry 

im. 

“I never thought much about getting 
married,” said Diantha. Then she leaned 
toward him as if impelled by some newly 
developed instinct. She spoke so low that 
he could not hear her, and he asked her 
over. 

“I never thought much about getting 
married,” repeated Diantha, and she leaned 
nearer him. 

He laughed a great triumphant laugh, 
and caught her in his arms. 

_ “Then it is high time you did, you dar- 
ling,” he said. 

Diantha was very happy. 

They lingered in the woods a long time, 
and when they went home, the young man, 
whose name was Robert Black, went in with 
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her, and told her stepmother what had hap- 
pened. 

“T have asked your daugliter to marry 
me, Mrs. May,” he said, “and she has con- 
sented, and I hope you are willing.” 

Mrs. May replied that she had no objec- 
tions, stiffly, without a smile. She never 
smiled. Instead of smiling, she always 
looked questioningly even at her beloved 
grandchildren. They had lived with her 
since their mother’s death, two pretty, 
boisterous girls, pupils of Robert Black, 
who had had their own inevitable little 
dreams regarding him, as they had had re- 
garding every man who came in their way. 

When their grandmother told them that 
Diantha was to marry the hero who had 
dwelt in their own innocently bold air-cas- 
tles of girlish dreams, they started at first 
as from a shock of falling imaginations; 
then they began to think of their attire as 
bridesmaids. 

Mrs. Zenas May was firmly resolved that 
Diantha should have as grand a wedding as 
if she had been her own daughter. 

“Folks sha’n’t say that she did n’t have 
as good an outfit and wedding as if her own 
mother had been alive to see to it,” she said. 

As for Diantha, she thought very little 
about her outfit or the wedding, but about 
Robert. All at once she was possessed by a 
strong angel of primal conditions of whose 
existence she had never dreamed. She 
poured out her very soul; she made revela- 
tions of the inmost innocences of her nature 
to this ambitious, faithful, unimaginative 
young man. She had been some two weeks 
betrothed, and they were walking together 
one afternoon, when she showed him her 
prism. 

She no longer wore it about her neck as 
formerly. A dawning unbelief in it had 
seized her, and yet there were times when 
to doubt seemed to doubt the evidence of 
her own senses. 

That afternoon, as they were walking 
together in the lonely country road, she 
stopped him in a sunny interval between the 
bordering woods, where the road stretched 
for some distance between fields foaming 
with wild carrot and mustard, and swarmed 
over with butterflies, and she took her prism 
out of her pocket and flashed it full before 
her wondering lover’s eyes. 

He looked astonished, even annoyed; then 
he laughed aloud with a sort of tender scorn. 

“What a child you are, dear!” he said. 
“What are you doing with that thing?” 

“What do you see, Robert?” the girl 
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cried eagerly, and there was in her eyes a 
light not of her day and generation, maybe 
inherited from some far-off Celtic ancestor 
—a strain of imagination which had survived 
the glaring light of latter days of common- 
ness. 

He eyed her with amazement; then he 
looked at the gorgeous blots and banners of 
color over the fields. 

“See? Why, I see the prismatic colors, of 
course. What else should I see?” he asked. 

“Nothing else?” 

“No. Why, what else should I see? I see 
the prismatic colors from the refraction of 
the sunlight.” 

Diantha looked at the dancing tints, then 
at her lover, and spoke with a solemn can- 
dor, as if she were making confession of an 
alien faith. “Ever since I was a child, I 
have seen, or thought so—” she began. 

“What, for heaven’s sake?” he cried 
impatiently. 

“You have read about—fairies and—such 
things?” 

“Of course. What do you mean, Dian- 
tha?” 

“T have seen, or thought so, beautiful 
little people moving and dancing in the 
broken lights across the fields.” 

“For heaven’s sake, put up that thing, 
and don’t talk such nonsense, Diantha!” 
cried Robert, almost brutally. He had paled 
a little. 

“T have, Robert.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense. I thought you 
were a sensible girl,” said the young man. 

Diantha put the prism back in her pecket. 

All the rest of the way Robert was silent 
and gloomy. His old doubts had revived. 
His judgment for the time being got the 
upper hand of his passion. He began to 
wonder if he ought to marry a girl with 
such preposterous fancies as those. He 
began to wonder if she were just right in 
her mind. 

He parted from her coolly, and came the 
next evening, but remained only a short 
time. Then he stayed away several days. 
He called on Sunday, then did not come 
again for four days. On Friday Diantha 
grew desperate. She went by herself out in 
the sunny field, walking ankle-deep in flow- 
ers and weeds, until she reached the mar- 
gin of a little pond on which the children 
skated in winter. Then she took her prism 
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from her pocket and flashed it in the sun- 
light, and for the first time she failed to see 
what she had either seen, or imagined, for 
sO many years. 

She saw only the beautiful prismatic 
colors flashing across the field in bars and 
blots and streamers of rose and violet, of 
orange and green. That was all. She 
stooped, and dug in the oozy soil beside the 
pond with her bare white hands, and made, 
as it were, a little grave, and buried the 
prism out of sight. Then she washed her 
hands in the pond, and waved them about 
until they were dry. Afterward she went 
swiftly across the field to the road which her 
lover must pass on his way from school, and, 
when she saw him coming, met him, blushing 
and trembling. 

“T have put it away, Robert,” she said. “I 
saw nothing; it was only my imagination.” 

It was a lonely road. He looked at her 
doubtfully, then he laughed, and put an arm 
around her. 

“It’s all right, little girl,” he replied; 
“but don’t let such fancies dwell in your 
brain. This is a plain, common world, and 
it won’t do.” 

“T saw nothing; it must have been my 
imagination,” she repeated. Then she leaned 
her head against her lover's shoulder. 
Whether or not she had sold her birthright, 
she had got her full measure of the pot- 
tage of love which filled to an ecstasy of 
satisfaction her woman’s heart. 

She and Robert were married, and lived 
in a pretty new house, from the western win- 
dows of which she could see the pond on 
whose borders she had buried the prism. 
She was very happy. For the time being, at 
least, all the mysticism in her face had given 
place to an utter revelation of earthly bliss. 
People said how much Diantha had improved 
since her marriage, what a fine housekeeper 
she was, how much common sense she had, 
how she was such a fitting mate for her 
husband, whom she adored. 

Sometimes Diantha, looking from a west- 
ern window, used to see the pond across the 
field, reflecting the light of the setting sun, 
and looking like an eye of revelation of the 
earth; and she would remember that key of 
a lost radiance and a lost belief of her own 
life, which was buried beside it. Then she 
would go happily and prepare her husband’s 
supper. 





Mr. Cleveland’s Papers on the Venezuelan 
Boundary Dispute. 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND'S famous Ven- 

ezuelan message, sent to Congress December 
17, 1895, came as a surprise, not to say as a shock, 
even to many who might be thought to be con- 
versant with the situation as it had at that time 
developed. In two interesting papers (originally 
prepared as lectures) Mr. Cleveland has now set 
forth the whole matter with much clearness, as 
explicitly as it could be done in the given space, 
and with calm conviction. 

These papers will, we believe, also come as 
a surprise to the general public, both of this 
country and of Europe—the surprise, in the 
present instance, being of a somewhat different 
kind. That there should have been such a long, 
and, we may add, such a troubling and exasper- 
ating, diplomatic background to the apparently 
sudden action on the part of our own Executive 
will be in the nature of news to the popular 
mind. 

There are those, doubtless, who will still criti- 
cize the action of our Executive in some of its 
details; but we think that after having read the 
whole of Mr. Cleveland’s presentation of the case 
even the critics will be fain to acknowledge two 
things: first, that there was greatly more ground 
for the action than the general public has ever 
acquainted itself with; and, second, that aside 
from any question as to the Monroe Doctrine 
(which is a matter affecting our own “safety and 
welfare”), the interference of the government of 
the United States in this instance not only com- 
pelled the speedy and just conclusion of an em- 
bittered controversy, and furnished a new and 
conspicuous object-lesson in international arbitra- 
tion, but also placed a weak country on the same 
plane as a powerful one in the field of interna- 
tional dispute, and was in the high interests of 
justice and fair dealing among all the nations of 
the earth. 

The stand that the United States took in 
its interference in behalf of a weak country 
as against a strong one, both in the case of Ven- 
ezuela against Great Britain and in the case 
of Cuba against Spain, places us under peculiar 
obligation ourselves to respect with the utmost 
scrupulousness, and throughout all time, the rights 
of weaker nations and unprotected peoples in 
their relations with our own powerful common- 
wealth. 

It should be remembered that as a sequel to 
this diplomatic incident came the negotiation of a 
general treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain—a noble measure, the 
blood of which is on the hands of the Senate of 
the United States! 





Conference, Common Sense, and Justice vs. 
Strikes, Lockouts, and Riots. 

Nearly all, I may say all, the strikes that have oc- 
curred in recent years would have been avoided if both 
sides could have gotten together and talked the matter 
over. JOHN MITCHELL, at Cooper Union. 


In THE Century for last Christmas we called 
attention to a highly interesting “Labor Experi- 
ment in Illinois,” where the Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation had established a “commission,” which 
commission had begun a system of settling differ- 
ences between themselves and their employees by 
means of conferences with the regular representa- 
tives of the Mine Workers’ Union. At the time 
when we wrote, the experiment had met with no 
failures whatever. The commissioner on the part 
of the mine-owners, Mr. Herman Justi, was so 
encouraged by his experience that he recom- 
mended without hesitation similar organization 
and similar commissions in all American indus- 
tries. He went further and threw out the sugges- 
tion of a central body of experts to which might 
be referred those “grave and weighty questions” 
which, in the absence of effective means of arbi- 
tration, tend to bring about wide-spread industrial 
disturbance. 

An important conference on conciliation and 
arbitration was held in Chicago in December, 
1900, under the auspices of the National Civic 
Federation. That conference made certain recom- 
mendations: first, that employees and wage-earners 
should enter into annual or semi-annual agree- 
ments; second, that all industries should establish 
boards of conciliation; and, third, that, as compul- 
sory arbitration is not at this time a practical 
question, a national committee should be formed 
of representatives of both employers and employed 
for the purpose of formulating a plan looking to 
the establishment of a general system of concili- 
ation, for the promotion of industrial peace, on 
the principle that arbitration and conciliation 
should take place not after but before the begin- 
ning of strikes and lockouts. 

The committee thus appointed met in New York 
in the first week of May. Besides other members 
there were actually present thirteen representa- 
tives of labor organizations and thirteen repre- 
sentatives of employing organizations. 

The committee put forth an admirable statement 
of purpose and scope, in which it strongly recom- 
mended “full and frank conference between em- 
ployers and workmen, and with the avowed purpose 
of reaching an agreement as to terms of employ- 
ment.” It very especially insisted upon trade 
agreements for a definite term. It furthermore 
offered its own services in any question which 
might arise where there is no established method 
of joint consideration and settlement. 
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At a large public meeting which took place in 
the historic precincts of Cooper Union, under the 
auspices of the People’s Institute, addresses were 
made by labor representatives as prominent as 
Mr. Gompers and Mr. Mitchell, and by represen- 
tatives of employers like Mr. Justi and Mr. Say- 
ward, secretary of the National Association of 
Builders. A significant incident of this popular 
indorsement of the movement by New York wage- 
earners was the opposition of a small but noisy 
group of irreconcilables. 

A few years ago such a demonstration in favor 
of peacé and good will between capital and labor 
as that at Cooper Union would have been impos- 
sible. The industrial millennium is not yet. There 
are tyrannous methods on the part of trades- 
unions which must be eliminated in a free coun- 
try; there are underhanded proceedings on the 
part of the agents of capital that are not only 
dishonorable, but dangerous to the interests of 
permanent peace; there are ignorance and cruelty 
among employers in certain districts and in 
some branches of manufacture, though in other 
branches there is a quickening of the conscience 
and an eagerness to see that the worker has 
something “more than wages.” 

Strikes and lockouts are well-nigh as clumsy 
and cruel as the duel and the ordeal by fire. The 
ordeal by fire has gone; the duel is disappearing in 
the most civilized countries; let us hope that 
strikes and lockouts will, in enlightened commu- 
nities, become, before very long, only a part of 
the melancholy history of days that are gone. 


The Unlucky Lucky. 
A FEW months ago the people of New York were 
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The City of Stockton’s Unique 
Census Experiment. 

JOTWITHSTANDING the difficulties that 
confront us in America from long adherence 

to an unwieldy method of creating new census 
machinery every ten years, and notwithstanding 
the disjointed relation of the States to the federal 
power, I am convinced that it is quite feasible to 
provide a system of census-taking that will be 
more accurate and prompt yet less expensive than 
the federal census, and have the additional merit 
of being an annual instead of a decennial census. 
To demonstrate that conviction the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of Stockton in California 
has undertaken to enumerate the population of 
that city and of the county in which it is situated, 
each year for a period of ten years. It is not one 
of the usual functions of a chamber of commerce 


startled by the burning words of one of the most 
conservative and dignified of the city’s clergymen 
—words directed against the recrudescence of the 
vice of gambling in the social circle. Aroused by 
Dr. Huntington’s denunciations, the community 
suddenly awoke to the consciousness of the fact 
that in certain groups of society gambling as an 
amusement had come to be a fashionable fad, 
leading to all sorts of petty outrages, betrayals of 
hospitality, and embarrassing losses on the part 
of young men and women; leading, doubtless, to 
all the degradations and dangers that accompany 
this seductive indulgence. 

Along with this revived fad of society the ob- 
servant were aware of an increase, on the part of 
amateurs, in the allied vice of stock-gambling. 
This last grew and grew with the speed of a 
trolley-car running downhill without a brake. 
The onlookers held their breath, seeing the catas- 
trophe ahead. 

After the public exposure of the detestable 
parlor gambling, has there been a reaction? Per- 
haps. Now that the Wall-street train has come 
to grief, have the amateur stock-gamblers learned 
salutary lessons? Doubtless, for many were badly 
hurt in the crash. There have been sufferers in 
the vicissitudes of social gambling; there have 
been sufferers among the uninnocent innocents of 
“the street.” 

But these sufferers are the least to be pitied. 
Those to whom the greatest harm comes, in all 
the methods of gambling, are the successful. 
They are the ones whose views of life and of hon- 
est labor have been set hopelessly awry; they 
are the demoralized; they are the ones most deeply 
to be pitied. 


to teach Uncle Sam by object-lessons, but the 
Stockton organization considers it more effective 
advocacy to demonstrate by action than to theo- 
rize by resolution. 

The plan adopted is one suggested by the writer 
twelve years ago to the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
and which he favorably considered. It consists of 
expanding the annual census of school-children to 
the dimensions of a census of the whole people. 
Under the California law the authorities of each 
school district are required to select a census 
marshal on or before April 1 of each year, who 
must during the last fifteen days of April enroll 
all the children between five and seventeen years 
of age, and also all children under five years of 
age. As the census marshal is allowed pay for 
this service, and as the apportionment of State 
school money to the district is partly based on the 
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number of census children, the school census re- 
ports are very complete and accurate. The mar- 
shal is a resident of the district, is required by 
law to visit every dwelling, and is usually em- 
ployed successive years, thus becoming familiar 
with all the inhabitants of the district and expert 
in reporting intelligibly and accurately according 
to the requirements of the law. The blanks used 
by the school census marshals are supplied by the 
State, but the reports are made directly to the 
county superintendent of schools. 

The committee having charge of the Chamber 
of Commerce census work of Stockton fortunately 
included several deputies in the county offices, 
and, also fortunately, both the city and county 
school superintendents and some members of the 
city board of education belonged to the Chamber 
of Commerce. This made codperation easy to at- 
tain, and the project was entered into with as 
much enthusiasm as could be expected for so ab- 
stract and remote a purpose, where the chief local 
benefit would be the demonstration of an idea. A 
conference with the city board of education re- 
sulted in definite instructions to the census mar- 
shals of Stockton to enumerate all the inhabi- 
tants. The board also authorized the preparation 
of new field-books for the census marshals, with 
rulings to include residents over the age of sev- 
enteen. A plat of that portion of the city as- 
signed to each census-taker was inserted in his 
field-book, with a system of markings that would 
show, when completed, the number of residences 
and other buildings, as well as the number of in- 
habitants, of each block in the city of Stockton. 
The Chamber of Commerce census of the city was, 
therefore, officially authorized by the school board. 

For the enumeration in the country districts a 
somewhat different plan was necessary, as it was 
virtually impossible for the committee to confer 
with each of the eighty boards of trustees in the 
county, and secure formal instructions to the cen- 
sus marshals. In fact, these enumerators were 
selected about the time the Chamber committee 
was created. The results in the county at large, 
therefore, had to be from the voluntary work and 
public spirit of the marshals themselves. The 
committee prepared separate blank schedules, 
which, with a circular letter indorsed by the 
county school superintendent, were sent to the 
different districts. Considerable apprehension was 
felt regarding these outside districts, as volun- 
tary efforts and public spirit are fragile staffs on 
which to lean in asking eighty public officials even 
for so small a favor as to propound four additional 
questions at each dwelling visited. Part of this 
apprehension was dispelled three days after enu- 
meration began, as neatly made and complete re- 
ports from some of the smaller districts began to 
arrive. The committee, however, had at no time 
expected to make an entire success of the first 
experiment of an annual census in the country 
districts, as there was no authority short of the 
State legislature that could require it, and until 
the demonstration of the feasibility and inex- 
pensiveness of the plan it was considered too 
early to ask the enactment of a State law. 


The results of the Chamber of Commerce cen- 
sus of 1901 in the city of Stockton, as compared 
with the federal census of 1900 in each of the 
four wards, are shown in the following table: 

Federal Census, 1900. 

Ward No. 1 4,639 
Ward No.2 .. . 3,773 
Ward No. 3 3,697 
Ward No. 4 5,397 
Total . 17,506 


Chamber Census, 1901, 
4.054 

1,082 

3,785 

5,468 

. 17,389 


The loss of population in the city of Stockton 
was not a surprise; in fact, it was thought that 
the loss would be greater. A cannery employing 
several hundred was in operation in June, when 
the federal census was taken, but is idle in April. 
Other causes, such as the scarcity of idle men 
and the thinning out of the Chinese quarter, ac- 
counted in advance for a decrease. The census 
really verified the predictions and estimates in this 
regard, for Chinatown and the chief lodging- 
houses for working-men are located in the First 
Ward, where the abnormal loss of over twelve 
and a half per cent. was sustained. The other 
three wards show a gain of 468, or about three 
and two thirds per cent. The reports of the census 
marshals in Stockton showed a very low percentage 
of error, and the summaries were available for 
announcement within an hour after the time for 
filing the reports. 

In addition to a classification of the inhabitants 
of the city by sex, age, color, and occupation, the 
reports will yield the number of dwellings and 
other buildings, and the number of residents of 
each block. At the time of this writing (May 10) 
the federal authorities have not issued any infor- 
mation regarding the classification of Stockton’s 
population as ascertained in 1900, and the effi- 
ciency of the Chamber of Commerce census, taken 
ten months later, is attested by a forestalling of 
the federal results. In fact, the returns given 
above by recording later conditions supersede and 
discredit whatever may be announced by the na- 
tional Census Bureau concerning Stockton’s popu- 
lation. 

The total cost of the census of Stockton and 
San Joaquin County to the Chamber of Commerce 
was twelve dollars and a half, expended for print- 
ing and postage. This is about one third of a mill 
per capita. The cost of enumerating the popula- 
tion of the United States at the same rate would 
be less than thirty thousand dollars. Is it not 
worth while? 

In considering the practicability of a perma- 
nent census bureau with quick, reliable results, an 
annual enumeration, continuous local records, and 
small expenditure, it was necessary to make the 
work incidental to other duties of public officials. 
The school system afforded the best medium, be- 
cause it is furthest removed from partizan poli- 
tics, because it enjoys in larger degree the confi- 
dence of the public than any other department of 
government, because it is similarly established 
and conducted in most of the States, and because 
the school district is the smallest political division 
in the country common to and uniform in all 
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States. The writer has long held to the belief 
that through the school authorities and machinery 
a census system could be established that would 
so distribute the labor of enumeration and com- 
pilation as to accomplish in two or three days, or 
at most in a week, all the results that the expensive 
federal system accomplishes in six months. There 
is no reason to doubt that, by experience and a 
careful working out of details, an annual census 
of the United States can be taken in any given 
day of the year by the plan followed in Stockton, 
and the results telegraphed for publication in the 
next morning’s papers. These first returns might 
not be complete in all the details, but less would 
be left to estimate than is usual in a Presidential 
election. The census would simply be a report 
from well-kept records, modified by the changes 
wrought by one year. 

The federal census was supposed to have been 
taken June 1, 1900. The people of Stockton knew 
nothing of the result in their city and county 
until October 24, when Bulletin No. 10 was 
issued from the Census Office at Washington, and 
a summary of its contents was telegraphed back 
to California. The Chamber of Commerce census 
of Stockton and San Joaquin County, through 
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eighty-six enumerators, could have been pro- 
claimed the morning of May 11, the day follow- 
ing the date fixed by law for the reports of census 
marshals to be in the hands of the county super- 
intendents. 

The undertaking at Stockton is to demon- 
strate a census plan as Colonel Waring demon- 
strated clean streets for New York city, not 
by theorizing, but by doing. Results are as per- 
suasive in counting noses as in sweeping public 
highways. The Stockton plan was to begin with 
the barest enumeration and the use of the sim- 
plest schedules, that the first experiment might 
not produce complications and discouragements. 
It is the expectation of the committee having the 
matter in charge to add a few data to the required 
information each alternate year. The committee 
also expects in succeeding experiments to secure 
instructions from boards of trustees at the time 
census marshals are employed, that the work may 
be made compulsory instead of optional. An early 
modification of the State law will also be advo- 
cated to permit the most thorough trial of the 
plan and to encourage its extension to other coun- 
ties of the State. 

John M. Eddy. 


A PORTRAIT OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 
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Apropos of the Thornycroft statue of Alfred the Great, to be unveiled at Winchester this summer 
(see page 396), the above vignette of “Alfred the King of the English” is of interest as conveying 
an impression of the dress and insignia of that monarch. It is from a manuscript of Matthew of 
Paris in the library of Corpus College, Cambridge. Thanks are due to the authorities of the college 
for kindly allowing its reproduction here. It has not before been published or reproduced.— Epiror. 
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Policeman Flynn’s Adventures. 
VIII, HE CHASTISES HIS SON. 


QATROLMAN BARNEY FLYNN had just 
settled himself for an “off-duty ” smoke, when 
his wife broke in upon his meditations. 

“Th’ bye ’s been fightin’ ag’in,” she said. 

“Terry?” asked Patrolman Flynn, without any 
great display of interest. 

“F’r sure,” replied Mrs. Flynn, scornfully. 
“Why d’ ye ask thim fool questions? Have we 
anny other?” 

“'T is you that sh’u’d know,” retorted Patrol- 
man Flynn. And then he added: “ Was he licked?” 

“He was not,” answered Mrs. Flynn, with em- 
phasis. 

“'T is a good thing fr him,” asserted Patrol- 
man Flynn. “If he’d got wan lickin’, there ’d be 
another due him.” 

“F’r why?” demanded Mrs. Flynn. 

Patrolman Flynn looked at her in surprise. 

“Oho! ye’re an obsarvin’ woman, ye are that:” 
he exclaimed. “Don’t ye know ’t is th’ wa-ay iv 
th’ wur-rld f’r to lick th’ ma-an that gets licked, 


an’ be a good felly with th’ ma-an that wins? 
There ’s no cr-rime in th’ eyes iv a hero-wur- 
shipin’ public like bein’ done up be th’ other 
felly.” 

“As an officer iv th’ la-aw ye sh’u’d aim to 
shtop fightin’,” urged Mrs. Flynn. 

“Luk at that, now! Oho! w’u’d ye luk at that!” 


cried Patrolman Flynn. “Th’ whole the’ry iv 
civilization is to teach min how to fight, an’ fight 
fair, an’ thin ye ’d call on th’ po-lis fr. to shtop 
it. Th’ ma-an sinds his bye to boxin’-school, an’ 
he says to him, ‘L’arn f’r to do up annybody ye 
go ferninst,’ an’ th’ bye wur-rks at th’ job till he 
thinks he knows how, an’ thin he goes out to find 
if he ’s masthered th’ art. An’ how ’s he to find 
out, Mary? Tell me that! ’T is only be goin’ up 
ferninst th’ fir-rst ma-an that comes handy, an’ he 
does that same. An’ why sh’u’d n’t he? Top an’ 
bottom, crisscross, up an’ down, ’t is all th’ same. 
Iverywhere ye tur-rn, min is l’arnin’ to fight. 
Ivery nation on th’ fa-ace iv the globe kapes min 
fr that pur-rpose, an’ has schools fr to show 
thim how, an’ th’ fightin’ ma-an is th’ gr-reat 
ma-an. Whin he goes out f’r a wa-alk, th’ gir-rls 
make eyes at him, an’ th’ wimmen say, ‘My! ain’t 
he han’some ?’ an’ th’ min tur-rn an’ shtare at him 
an’ tell each other, ‘’T is th’ gr-reat gin’ral’ or 
“T is Adm’ril Smith.’ ‘What did he do?’ says 
you, not knowin’ him. ‘Why,’ says they, surpr- 
rised at ye-er ign’rance—‘ why, he licked th’ inemy 
twinty-siven times without wance shtoppin’ fr 
breakfast.’ An’ th’ bye shtandin’ near an’ hearin’ 
iv it all goes r-round th’ corner an’ whales th’ 
fir-rst la-ad he comes acrost. Thin ye take him 
in th’ house an’ tell him ’t is wr-rong to fight, an’ 
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while ye ’re doin’ it, wur-rd comes that some wan 
has neglicted to say-lute th’ fla-ag, an’ ye throw 
ye-er hat on th’ floor an’ jump on it, an’ yell f'r 
th’ blood iv ivery ma-an iv th’ dasthardly nation 
that dared to doit. Iv coorse, Mary, ye ’ll under- 
shtand I’m shpeakin’ gin’rally, an’ not iv you 
personally. You, bein’ a woman, c’u’d n’t r-reach 
th’ pint iv jumpin’ on ye-er hat. But ’t is all th’ 
same. Th’ byes will fight.” 

“I sup-pose ye ’ll be afther excusin’ it be sayin’ 
that ‘byes will be byes,’” suggested Mrs. Flynn, 
sarcastically. 

“T ll do nawthin’ iv th’ kind,” returned Patrol- 
man Flynn. “’T is only that byes will be min, 
an’ min will be byes, vicy-versy, annyway ye wa- 
ant to put it, an’ th’ best ye can do is f’r to ref- 
eree it, regardliss iv whether ’t is byes, min, or 
counthries. There was Cassidy over in th’ next 
blo-ock beyant, f’r inshtance. Cassidy ’d jist come 
from mass wan da-ay, an’ was feelin’ pious-like 
an’ thinkin’ iv th’ sins iv th’ wur-rld growin’ out 
iv vi’lent timpers, an’ his bye comes along with a 
bla-ack eye. ‘What ’ve ye been doin’?’ says Cas- 
sidy. ‘Fightin’ says th’ bye. ‘F’r why?’ says 
Cassidy. ‘Mickey Dugan ca-alled me a naygur,’ 
says th’ la-ad. ‘’T is no matther,’ says Cassidy; 
‘ye sh’u’d have kep’ ye-er timper.’ An’ with that 
he whales th’ bye f’r fightin’. Not f’r bein’ licked, 
mind ye, but f’r fightin’. Thin Cassidy goes out 
fr a quiet shmoke, an’ whin he comes ba-ack he 
has his coat r-ripped an’ a bump on his head, an’ 
his good woman says to him, ‘What ’s happened 
to ye?’ an’ he says, ‘A ma-an at th’ corner be- 
yant called me a lyin’ thafe iv th’ wur-rld, an’ 
I'll ta-ake that from no wan that lives.’ ’T is 
th’ same iverywhere. We ha-ave our peace con- 
frinces, but we spind our money on th’ big guns. 
I ’ll not whale Terry f’r fightin’ whin he don’t be 
licked or don’t jump on a shmaller la-ad. If he’s 
licked he sh’u’d be whaled f’r to ma-ake him fight 
ha-arder th’ nex’ time, an’ if he jumps on a 
shmaller la-ad he sh’u’d be whaled f’r bein’ a 
cow’'rd.” 

“He ’s been throwin’ r-rocks at a Chinyman, 
too,” suggested Mrs. Flynn. 

“Oho!” cried Patrolman Flynn, “an’ what iv 
that? ’T is wr-rong, I grant ye, but th’ Chink is 
th’ ta-arget fr th’ whole wur-rld. Why, they ’ve 
been throwin’ r-rocks at th’ Chink in Chiny. ‘ All 
I ask,’ says he, ‘is to be let alone. I’m doin’ all 
r-right here in me own home, an’ me only wish is 
fr ye all to kape away.’ But ’t is too fine a grab- 
bag, an’ they push him an’ shove him an’ take a 
bit iv this an’ a bit iv that, an’ whin in his 
ign’rance he gets ma-ad, they all pitch in an’ beat 
him all up. ’T is not fair an’ r-right, iv coorse, 
an’ I "ll give Terry a war-rnin’; but ivery wan’s 
been heavin’ things at Chiny f’r so long that it 
seems to th’ byes like th’ c’rect thing to do. 
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Why, Mary, ’t is only a bit iv a time since that 
wor-rd come to th’ station there was a riot goin’ 
on an’ a man bein’ kilt. ‘Sind out th’ wagon an’ 
twinty min!’ cries th’ capt’in. ‘Hold on!’ says th’ 
man at th’ tiliphone. ‘’T is Murphy callin’, an’ 
he says he just l’arned ’t is only a mob beatin’ up 
a Chinyman, an’ he wa-ants to know what he ’Il 





““COME DOWN OUT IV THAT!’” 


do.’ ‘Shtop th’ wagon,’ says th’ capt’in, ‘an’ tell 
Murphy f’r to bring th’ Chinyman in an’ lock him 
up whin th’ mob ’s through with him.’ Th’ whole 
the’ry is that th’ Chink is committin’ a cr-rime 
be livin’ at all, an’ he must be ray-formed iv that 
vice. I ’ll ta-alk to th’ lad, but I ’ll not whale 
him while he has so manny ba-ad ixamples.” 
“He put a shtone through th’ Widdy Kelly’s 
windy,” urged Mrs. Flynn, as a last resort. 
“What ’s that!” exclaimed Patrolman Flynn, 
suddenly straightening up. “Vi'latin’ th’ city 
orjinances, is he? Deshtroyin’ th’ r-rights iv 
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property an’ interferin’ with good, har-rd-workin’ 
people! Where is he? ’T is f'r me to show him 
th’ la-aws ferninst malicious mischief is made to 
be infoorced.” 

From the next room Terry had overheard this 
remark, and before Patrolman Flynn could reach 
him he was out in the back yard looking for an 
available place of refuge. A tree—the only one 
in the locality, and the pride of Mrs. Flynn’s 
heart—caught his eye, and he reached the only 
branch that would hold him before his father 
could lay hands on him. 

“Come down out iv that!” commanded Patrol- 
man Flynn. 

“T’ll not,” replied the boy. 

“Mary, bring me th’ ax,” was the next com- 
mand. 

“F’r why?” demanded Mrs. Flynn, scornfully. 
“D’ ye think ye ’re a George Washin’ton f’r to be 
choppin’ down trees? If ye wa-ant th’ lad ’t is f'r 
you to go up afther Kim.” 

Patrolman Flynn circled round the tree two or 
three times, but finally made up his mind that 
the only thing for him to do was to follow his 
wife’s advice. What happened after that is some- 
what hazy. It was only a short climb, but the 
branch could not be reached from the ground, so 
the patrolman encircled the tree with his arms 
and legs and began the ascent, whereupon there 
was a suddenness and rapidity of events that was 
most mystifying. It seemed as if the boy low- 
ered himself somewhat from the limb, and one of 
his feet certainly came in contact with his fa- 
ther’s fingers, while the other gave a violent push 
to the irate man’s shoulder. There was a yell, 
and a policeman dropped in a heap at the root of 
the tree. When he got on his feet again he gave 
a wild jump and succeeded in catching one of the 
boy’s feet. 

It is best to draw a veil over what immediately 
followed. When order was finally restored as a 
result of the earnest efforts of Mrs. Flynn, the boy 
was wailing and the man was standing trium- 
phant with a piece of shingle in his hand. 

“Did ye hear him? Oho! did ye hear him?” 
cried Patrolman Flynn. “I c’u’d have shtood 
annything but that. Did ye hear what he said, 
Mary?” 

“I—I ’ll never do it again, father,” pleaded the 
lad. 

“T sh’u’d n’t think ye w’u’d,” returned Patrol- 
man Flynn. “Why, ’t is enough to ma-ake wan 
take a scantlin’ to ye. D’ ye mind what he said, 
Mary? Here was I on th’ har-rd ground, where 
I ’d come down like a thousand iv brick, owin’ to 
him kickin’ me knuckles, an’ he says to me, he 
says—” 

What did he sa-ay?” asked Mrs. Flynn, as 
the patrolman’s excitement seemed in a fair way 
to curtail his power of speech. 

“He says, ‘If ye wanted fr to sit down,’ he 
says, ‘ye sh’u’d have brought a cushion.’” 


Elliott Flower. 
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